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INTRODUCTION 


The student of history knows the Zamorin as the Lord of 
the Kingdom where Vasco da Gama made his histone landing in 
A, D. H98. The Zamorin’s claim to an abiding place in the 
annals of his country does not. however, depend on this accident 
alone For nearly nine hundred and fifty years if not more, 
from at the latest A. D. 826 to 1766, he was the central figure in 
Kerala. For eight centuries he was the recognised Raksha- 
purusha or Protector of the Mattmlcnm, the great national festi' 
val, held once in twelve years, at which the peoples and princes 
of Kerala offered homage and fealty to him. To him the people 
of Kerala owe the preservation and development of their arts and 
culture . in him literature and philosophy had a generous and 
discriminating patron. 

The history of (he Zamorins as rulers may be divid' 
ed into two parts the arrival of Vasco da Gama from Europe 
marking off the one from the other. The first part rests mainly 
upon well-established and recorded tradition As the sources 
on which this part is based are not easily accessible, and most of 
therr. are m imminent danger of disappearing altogether, the 
more important of them are printed as footnotes The authorities 
relied upon for the second part are also indicated in the foot- 
notes. so that the reader may refer to them for fuller information, 

A pioneer work of this kind must necessarily contain many 
imperfections and gaps The examination of foreign authorities 
IS not claimed to have been exhaustive though all that are 
important and available here have been largely drawn upon 
And a diligent search in the archives of the chieftains and vassals 
who had followed the Zamorin in his wars and conquests may 
yet bring to light much that is valuable and interesting 

For want of types with the necessary diacritical marks the 
standard transliteration has not been adopted. Proper nouns, 
when they appear for the first time, are printed in Malayalam 
also m the footnotes, 
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The typographical errors that are unfortunately found in the 
text and notes are too obvious to need a separate corrigenda. 
Two errors of fact have, however, crept in. In line 19 on page 
10 ‘Ayilyam’ must be substituted for ‘Puyam’, and in note 1 on 
page 133 'who was born’ for ‘which was composed’- 

I take this opportunity to express my obligations to the pre- 
sent Zamorin- not only for the help and encouragement I have 
received from him during the preparation of this book- but also 
for kindly permitting me to associate his name with it by accept- 
ing Its dedication 

1 tender my sincere thanks to Mr J. A. Thorne, I. C. S., for 
the distinction he has lent to this book by his invaluable Fore- 
word 

Calicut K. V. KRISHNA AYYAR 

December 1938. 



FOREWORD 


It IS many years now since my close connection with the 
affairs of the Zamonn ended. During, and for some time after, 
the interesting years of that connection, I dallied with the hope 
of some day sitting down to the task which Mr, Krishna Ayyar 
has now completed- But more leisure was needed than I could 
find ' the mass of literature to be studied and used was formidable 
and some of it was inaccessible to the student m India. Mr. 
Krishna Ayyar would be the first to admit the gaps in his list of 
authorities. But it would be ungracious, and ungrateful, to dwell 
on defects inseparable from work done at a distance from the 
great libraries To compensate for them the reader will here 
find collected much of value from indigenous sources. If I may 
say so. Mr Krishna .Ayyar has used this material (often difficult 
and intractable) with nice discrimination I might instance his 
account of the Mamakam — in which he has not hesitated (page 
92) to correct the too fruitful fancy of Sir James Frazer. 

The story of the Zamorins ts of peculiar interest to all Euro- 
peans who have known Malabar; both because of the part those 
rulers played for centuries in that impact of the west on the east 
which has developed into the politics of our own day. and also 
for a more personal reason- We foreigners who have lived and 
worked in Kerala hold ourselves to be singularly fortunate . what- 
ever else India may come to mean for us, we remember with 
gratitude and affection the country and people whose civilisation 
IS bound up with the dynasty of the Zamorins, 

Of the Zamorins whom I have known I may be permitted to 
pay a tribute to the gentle and honourable memory of him who 
held the sthanam from 1915 to 1 928 - and to the strong sense of 
duty which guided the life of the Zamorin of 193! — 1937. The 
present Zamorin will perhaps allow me to recall a friendship 
which dates back to days when he was almost as junior in the 
svarupam as I in the service 

New Delhi. 

December 1938- 


J A THORNE 
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CHAPTER I 

THE NEDIYIRIPPU SVARUPAM 

The original seat of the Zamoriu’s family was Nediyi- 
rujipn, 1 a village in the Ernad Taluk of the present Malabar 
District. The head of the house was known as Nediyiruppu 
Mutta Eradi, 2 a title which is now enjoyed hy the fifth in 
rank from the Zamorin. Tender the Chera rulers of Tirnvan- 
chikkulam the Mutta Eradi governed Ernad with the title of 
Ernad Utaiyar \Vhen Cheraman Perumal partitioned his 
empire and abdicated, the Ernad Utaiyar, like the other pro- 
vincial governors, became a yvarupi ■* or independent king, 
and his family came to be called the Nediyiruppu Svarupam. 

'J’lio members o( the Nediyiruppu Svarupam belong to the 
Eradi 5 subdivision of the Samanta ® section of the Nayar 
race. The Samantas were, as the word indicates, feudatories 
or 'Naduvalis under the imj^ierial Cheras. They formed the 
aristocracy of the land, an aristocracy based upon birth and 
office. It is not certain whether Eradi is a tribal name or it 
Is derived from Ernad. The evidence of comparative history 
is in favour of the former rather than of the latter. 

1 siroslazTlffllaJ 2 sii-oslcnTliola^i aroro 3 o®o(d 0§ asisiecoA. 4 

n ^ ' 

(Tvijigijil. "^phe chief S\’aru]iams of Kerala are Nediyiruppu 
or the Zamorin, Arangottii or Valluvanad, Perim- 

padapim ("Kurol-ms np or Cochin, Trippappiir or 

hh’avancore, Kurumbiyatiri (cS'acodaBo-af’iro'l) or Kurumbaranad, 
Euraualtukara or Kotlayam, Kolattiri (aA'eJdjrahfljl) 

or Cliiralikal, Porlaliri or Kadaltanad, Tarur (™ 

534)) or Palghat, Papjiu Kovil (ojojiijjionhffii) or Ecypore, and 
Parapjju Kovil (<uraaj3.a,Dojl(r.i) or Parappanad. a nyjoosd. G truoa 
ooi'li- The Maha Samantas or the great nobles were eight in 
number; the governors of Ernad, Venad, Onad, Konad, 
Kodikkunninad, Kolattunad, Polanad, Tekkan-cum-Vatakkan- 
Kur. 7 coo^Qiojl, who must have at least 100 Nayars under him. 
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Like the Nayars, the Samantas trace their descent and 
inheritance through the female, the children belong to the 
caste and family of the mother, and the oldest male member is 
the head of the family and represents it in its relations with 
others. They are, however, distinguished from the Nayars by 
their higher social status, ^ and the strict rule of hypergamy 
which compels a woman to have Sambandham “ with one 
belonging to a caste superior to hers. 

When the Zamorin conquered Polanad, his family aband- 
oned its ancestral house at Nediyiruppu and transferred its re- 
sidence to Vilrraraapuram, ® founded by him in commemor- 
ation of his victory. The Ampati Kovilakain * or the palace 
of the princesses or Tampurattis ® was built west of Tali ® 
in its immediate vicinity. The seniormost Tampuratti was 
called Nediyiruppu Mutta Kovil and the next in age Elaya 
Kovil ®. 

The Zamorin’s palace stood about a furlong north of 
the Ampati KoviUkam, separated from it by an extensive 
garden still registered in the revenue records as Punt^tlam 
It was both a Koyil or palace and a Kotta or fort. 
Hence the town that grew up under its protection came to be 
called Koyilkotta, corrupted into Kolikod ^*(Calicut), its ori- 
ginal name of Vikramapuram utterly forgotten and preserved 
only in the mouldy records of the Zamorin’s state visits to 
Calicut. When Haidar Ali of Mysore surrounded this palace 
in A. D. 1766, the Zamorin set fire to it, preferring 

^ For example, the members of the Zamorin’s family en- 
joy the right of Pantihhnjanain or sitting for meals along with 
the Brahmin.s. * mioarunujo a system of marriage with absolute 
freedom of separation for husband and wife alike. ® ojligianjoo 
or ©nfli^majroo. i msciaiosl 3<fl,0Qj\ej(8>o. 5 ^ (Oi^, in Tamil 

it means a temple of Siva. Tali was the centre of the new 
town. ^ 6lcnslcQ)l(olgj «a9>!)Ql1«j6. 8 n®a,ca) 3a>oallio6. ® o^aooiogo. 
iu aAOCaflraS, n 3<s>og. 8ts,o®n(o63£a>og. la 
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honourable suicide to cowardly aubcnission. On its site, still 
known is Kottapparamba ^ now stand the Women and 
Children’s Hospital and the Huzur Office. Mananehira, ^ 
the great tank opposite the Huzur Office, derives its nacrte 
from Manaviyadan ^ Zamorin. 

In course of time, as the family increased and the power of 
the Zamorin expanded, new palaces were constructed. First 
rose the Kilakke Kovilakam ■* or the eastern palace in Chinta- 
valappu, north of the present Zamorin’s College ; then came 
into existence the Putiya Kovilakam ® or the new palace, west 
of the Tali tank. The former has completely disappeared 
without leaving any trace behind it; the ruins of the latter, its 
ancient gateway and the stone steps leading into the tank, are, 
however, still visible 

A Tampuratti of the Kilakke Kovilakam had Samhuudham 
with Chalappurattu Nambutiri. ® As he had no heirs he made 
a gift of all his property including his own iilorn or bouse to the 
Tampuratti. A palace was built on the site of the old Mom, 
and it came to be known as the Chalappurattu Kovilakam. ’ 
For a long time the members of the Kilakke Kovilakam conti- 
nued to call themselves Chalappurattu Kovilakattu Tampu- 
rans. * Why and when they abandoned this name in favour of 
the original Kilakke Kovilakam it is not possible now to say. 

^ (ii 0 )Ogajooaj, s (ZOcnoamulo. s WDfTXiHiBJacit. * csils’sitssi dcSaorulej 
i3)0. ajioflcH) SiftOoflaJAf. 5 iijoajQjo(!5ro> mcn^ioflrol. ^ ajoajojogg atfto 
ojlaJtBie, a juoeja^oi^ fljxDjfooot. 

Chalappurattu Kovilakattu Valia Tampuran is mentioned as 
one of those who were present in the palace when the Zamorin 
died in A. D. 1666. In the accounts of 1666 and 1667 we have 
the following entries : — 

1666 For Punyaham for Chalappurattu 

Kovilakattu Tampuraltis 4 Fanams. 

1667 To Cook Raman of Chalappurattu Kovilakam 2 Fanams. 

To Cook Rama Pattar of Putiya Kovilakam 2 Fanams, 
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In the thirteenth century a Tampuratti elected to go away 
with a prince of the Kola Svarnpam ^ without the know- 
ledge and consent of the Zamorin. The Zamorin disinherited 
her, and compelled the Kolattiri ^ to cede all his lands as far 
as Pantalayini Kollam“ and settle the Tampuratti at "Nileswa- 
ram with all sovereign rights and 3000 Nayars. 

About A. D. 1550 the family was threatened with ex- 
tinction *. On the advice of the Brahmins the Zamorin insli 
tuted the monthly Tiruvouam feast. The gods were pleased and 
the Tiruvonam Tirunal Maharajah, known also as Raktan 
Tampuran, was born. ® In the reign of Bharani Tirunal 
Maharajah, the hero of theMainokam Kilippattu and the terror 
of the Dutch, adoption became once more a pressing problem. 
In spite of the most expensive and elaborate ceremonies the gods 
remained obdurate. Ro, in A. D. 170J, u<'gotiatioQ 3 were opened 
for the adoption of two Tamprurattis from Tekkaukur. But the 
Maharajah died too soon, before the negotiations were completed. 
His successor gave up the Tekkankur project and turned to 
Nileswaram. On the IGth of Makaram 8S1 M. E,, correspjoncl- 

T atSjOaiaojiOaJo (Chirakkal)- “ UAoejvroiiiol. a tUToiejocoJlml 
i Zeiuuddin says that the Zamorin adopted a member of 
Vatakkankur as the Fourth Prince of his family. I'lin passage 
is however obscure. {The Tohfut-ul-Mujaliideeii, ih 117) 

® ftiaaOgjcijo o^^cTOioolsnniaioj^'Tn)® MOO- 

(ol^ rrurrartsl Aej(3t®ls»ej03»S ifl>5n| 
m^snoinoilcTjlcefllnjl rrumndBlajsnsDtuosjnr 
rrogg® @®l83ajrfflO(S(00§ (Sojoit 

gnejioniDifflo oilajoiol^ a'UOg^cnoBiQ^o 
aOnfUfljsOoOoiooo KjntaoaJosrDSSBg^^Qjont 
®3(utijs)ai3/l(!tTJTO)gaa>§aJej3jnj’ oolcrajfoni 
iJ3(laj(ti)lcnAaii(n)saog§“l^ct)!>oi)ij)(y3sn58^0Oo 
cxi8nnj89cu(b tscDl^cSsaoronroo. 

fThe Macejakam Kilippattu, p- 33.) 
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ing to A. D. 170(5, two Tarapurattia and three Tampurana were 
adopted from the Nileswaram family. In appearance it was 
only a fa mily reunion ; in reality it was a suicidal blonder. Had 
the Tetkankur adoption taken place, as Bharani Tirnnal bad 
intended. Cochin might have been overwhelmed, the Dutch 
beaten to their knees, Martanda Varma bridled and the fatal 
crisis of A. n. 17G0-66 wholly averted. 

The elder of the two adopted sisters was installed in the 
Kilakke Kovilakam, the younger in the Putiya Kovilakam For 
the Mamakam of A. D. 1 707 their sister came to Calicut. She 
did not like to go back to Nileswaram. And the Zamorin, who 
bad already thrown away the political and strategic advantages 
of the Tekkaukur alliance by his attachment to the Nileswaram 
family, recognised her also as a Tampuratti of Nediyiruppui 
and conferred uiwn her all the privileges enjoyed by her sisters, 
including the right of succession to the musnad for her sons, 
A separate residence was assigned to her. Thus came inlo 
existence the Padinnare Kovilakam, ^ so called from its situa- 
tion in relation to the Tali temple. 

When Calicut was finally occupied by the Mysoreans in 
.'\. 0. 1774 the members of the Zaniorin’s family, except the 
Kavi Varmas, uncle and nephew, took refuge in Travancore. 
The members of the Padinnare and Putiya Kovilakams lived at 


1 njsloTorroBo ajhoajlejaho. jt was also called Tekke 
Kovilakam Irom its situation in respect of the Ampati Kovila- 
kam. The practice ol the Joint Coinmissioners (i79'^-93j led 
however to the liual abauGonment of this uarae. 

In the granthavaris this Kovilakam is referred to only as 
Padinnare Kovilakam. It is mentioned for the first time in 
A. D. 1761-2. It is stated that the Zamorin was aoeompanied 
by the Palinnare Kovilakam Valia Tampuran in his pilgrimage 
to Cape Comorin in A. D. 1761-2. 
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Kunnattur ^ with the Zamorio who belonged to the Putiya 
Kovilakam, while those of the Kilakke Kovilakam went to Ennek- 
kat^. In A. D. 1792 when Tippu coded Malabar to the English, 
the exiles returned from Travaneore. As their palaces had all 
been defiled and in part demolished by the Mysoreans, the mem- 
bers of the Padionare Kovilakam settbd at Mankavu of the 
Putiya Kovilakam at Tiruvannur ■* and of the Kilakke Kovila- 
kam at Venkatakotta which had been in their possesaion 
fcince its capture from Karuvayut Mussad. 

The Zamorin made no attempt to reconstruct the Manan- 
ehira Palace. He preferred to live in the Kovilakam to which he 
belonged. In A. D. 192fi was built his present palatial residence 
at Tiruvacchira, which the Zamorin’s family had obtained, as 
early as A. D. 1687, ® as a gift from Pappn Kovil, who had 
bambandham with the Ampadi Kovilakam Valia Tampuratti. 

The Natnabaranam ’’ and Annaprasanam ® of the 
children are performed in the sixth month after their birth. The 
Tampurattis are named Sridevi and Mahadevi “ and the 
Tampurans Manavikraman, Manaviyadan and Virarayan. 
Those who bear the same name are distinguished by pet 
names ; the Tampurattis are called Anujatti, Kunhianujatti, and 
Jyeshtatti, and the Tampurans Ettan, Kunhettan, Kut- 
tiettan, Cheriyettan, Kunbunni, Kuttikkunbunni, Kuttuni, 
Anujan, Cberianujan, Ammaman and Marumakan.^* To avoid 
confusion between members having the same pet name prefixes 
like Valia and Cheria are also employed. 

1 dfcfmggit. 2 naisigm«3®os'’. 3 aoefoom", 4 rofliacug^ib. 5 siaiBBjsadsio 

§, the present Kottakkal (®<9>ogiosi(o4). 6 This palace is mentioned 
in the account of the Zamorin’s visit to Calicut in 1687. 

1 (T)DiB<a.ioamo or the naming ceremony. ® (srarmigjoasmo, feeding 
ceremony. ® lyajleaciil, aonooaojl. lo BrnoQjli^aofc, aococulca 
soft, oJlroreacBitA. isrartBsotwl, AsrotaDiBiafreswtan, o^ngiiBiwl. 
<vffl§o4, ACsraKognJ, A^oosigoi, oiuolecoigoi, *6(Br3i|r^n, Agl 
fltacrasoil, siajolcarpwhtj urajasaoik araaAht. 
IH QjejlcQ), ’ 



Whatever the name of the Zamorin, he is styled in all 
formal correspondence as follows I — Srimatu Sakalaguna sam- 
pannarana Sakaladharma paripalakarana Mitrajana manoran- 
jitarana Akhandita lakshmi prasannarana Raja manya Raja 
Sri Manavikrama Zamorin Maharaja Bahadur Avargal- ^ 

The education of the children begins when they are five 
years old. Desaraangalam Variar is the heriditary tutor. The 
Tampurans live with their mothers and sisters in the Ampati 
till their Choulara ® in the fifteenth year. After Choulam, 
in ancient days, they learnt fencing with its eighteen throws 
under Tamme Panikkar, * the hereditary instructor-in-arms, 
after which they either accompanied their elders to the battle- 
field or served their apprenticeship in civil government under 
them. 

The Talikettu kalyanam of the Tampiirattis takes place 
in their ninth or eleventh year before they attain puberty. The 
Tali is tied by a member of the Cranganore Rajah’s family. ® 
After the Tirantukalyanam the ’’ Zamorin selects a suitable 


^ (T\)a.ej^5mTU(njTr)(00(T) rtv^.ejaoM-i-troltxjaejiabios 

ora (ol^giBaaaonaDioerBjl'nxoDiT) ere«u«mi51(0)ej<ai^Qj'TvnT)iD3m <oos®3 
cT^ loos 43^ EDooojli^iB oroon.T^iral vnnoraosssnj-vngib oreaiiitaoOo 
oauBaocnaio cuaiolcaii “ siaJssR, tonsure- ceremony, 
a (oiam njsmldaib, who uow receives from the Zamorin an 
annual pension of Rs. 102-14-0 

•"> (D>i)ajlffl<9i| c9,^osmo, the Tali tying wedding, The 
essential part of the ceremony is the tying of the Tali (a small 
piece of gold attached to a string) round the neck of the girl. 

Por this reason, QoUenesse, the Dutch Commandeur of 
Cochin in A. D. 1743. calls the Cranganore Rajah “the Father 
of the Zamorin family”. (Galletti. The Dutch in Malabar, 
p. 63.) 

t .8>^ocm», puberty ceremony. 
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buaband for them. According to the principle of hypergatny this 
must be a Nambutiri or Kahstriya. Formerly they were gene- 
rally chosen, for political and strategic reasons, from the Ksha- 
triya Svarupams of Bettam, Kururabranad, Bsypore and 
Cranganore, ^ though, now and then, Nambutiris also came in 
for the distinction. The education of the Tampurattis continue 
even after their Sambandhain, and two of them, both named 
Manorama, * belonging to the Kilakke Kovilakam, are stilt 
remembered for their proficiency in Sanskrit grammar. 

The seniormost Tampuratti in all the three Kovilakams 
taken together is now called the Ampati Kovilakam Valia Tarn- 
puratti ®. The Zamorin, whatever his age and exact relation to 
her, calls her "mother” ■* and pays her nil the respects due to 
a mother. The oldest Tampuratti in each of the three Kovil- 
akams is its Valia Tampuratti In conjunction with the 
Valia Tampuram she manages the affairs of her Kovilakam ® 
The Ampati Kovilakam Valia Tampuratti now draws a malik- 
hana or political pension of Bs 4600 per annum in her own 
right, and each of the three Valia Tampurattis Rs 9,000 as the 
representatives of their respective Kovilakams. 


1 aoigo, =ei(vig2jroo5, asrutyiti (Qj!)aj«io0>oajlri!6) si,o.o§'iTOg^d'. Prom 

Kururabiyatiri the Zamoriu obtained Payyanad and Mangat 
Acchan. from Pappu Kovil Tiruvacchira 

■1 (Wractuo^ (S,9i3nrieJc9)o cueilcQ) (T5 »cqj(O0§1. ^ (STDoa, 

ffiOgt. 

This is peculiar; for, in all other families regulated, 
by Jlfarttw /Mattoj/ im law the Karanavan or the oldest male 
member is the manager, the seniormost lady having no voiee in 
the management. When the Tampurattis affix their signature 
to any document they prefix Viyaten (mla»9m.if)) t,o their names, 
S-> Viyaten Sridevi. 



Among the Tampuraos there were at first only two Sta- 
nams ^ or dignities, Muppu * or the chief and Elaya ® or the 
second in rank. In course of time three more came into 
existence. All these five Stanams have even now separate 
estates of their own and Ariyittuvalcha The first three were 
in ancient days Kurvalehas ^ also. They exercised ruling 
powers ; they were styled “Princes of Eruad'’ ; they enjoyed 
the privilegas of ‘'stan.ling in state ’ ® during the Maraakam ’ 
festival at Tirunavayi. Even now whenever they go out dam- 
sels sprinkle water before them* ; and they have each their 
Bhagavati and their peculiar emblem. 

The sixth ] rince was known as Elaya Eradi Tiruraulpad 
it was only a courtesy title, having neither special rights 
nor responsibilities. The British Government did not recognise 
it wlien the pensions of the Zamoriii’s fimily were fixed in A. D. 
1800, and in consequence it has dropped out of use altogether. 

I’he seoiormost member of each of the Kovilakams who 
is not a Staiii is its VJia Tampurao'^. To protect the io- 
terests of the Tampurattis the Valia Tampuratti is associated 
with him in the management ol llie Kovilabam affairs, the prin- 
ciplo of collegialily affording a cheek on, it not a guarantee 
against, abuse of authority. In the Kilakke Kovilakam, how- 
ever, the oldest male member does not divest himself of the 
manage nieut of the Kovilakam even after he becomes tho 
Zaraorin. 

The live Stanams are : — 

(1) Samutiri Tiruinulpad ; 

1 ptuDomo 2 4 (TO«ff(nA|ajo^. •’ ®o“aio^_ entitled 

to a share in the government by virtue of seniority. “ trffainjog 
micdis'®'- ^ Mimnil Tali, seven damsels sprin- 

kle water belore the Zamorin, five before the second prince and 
three before the third prince ” "aa-Ti* (Bucha- 

nan, Jonr/iej/ A/ i/sore etc., Vol 11, p, 304.) (TUOOnrO^ 
one who is in possession of a Slanam. ^ ajadoj) foicn^aooi), i - omai^ 
vd.o'l (O>l(ffl^io4aj05. 
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(2) Ernad Eiamkur Nambiyatiri Tirumulpad ; ’ 

(8) Ernad Munamkur Nambiyatiri Tirumulpad ; “ 

(4) Edattaranad Nambiyatiri Tirumulpad ; ® 

(5) Netiyiruppil Mutta Bradi Tirumulpad. * 

The Edattaranad Nambiyatiri Tirumulpad and the Nedi- 
yiruppu Mutta Eradi Tirumulpad are generally called Eda- 
tralpad ® and Nedutralpad ® respectively. As has been already 
remarked, they are only Stanams, not Kurvalchas. During the 
Mamakam festival they performed Akampati or escort duty, 
the former on the asteriam of Bharani, “ the latter on that of 

Asvati®. 

The Munamkur Nambiyatiri Tirumulpad is generally 
known as Munalpad. His chief duty was to guard the southern 
frontier. As he was always on active service and marching 
from one place to another according to the needs of the situa- 
tion, the umbrella with a cloth tied to it not inappropriately be- 
came his emblem. At tbe Mamakam festival hie Akampati 
took place on tbe asterism of Karlika,^" and he "stood in state” 
under the Kuriyal on the day of Puyam.^^ He had also to 
preside over the annual Revati Patlattanam at Calicut. 

The Ernad Eiamkur Nambiyatiri Tirumulpad or Eralpad>* 
had a palace at Calicut, still called Erampiri Kovilakara, 
south of the Ampati Kovilakam. As he look an active part iu 
the campaign which resulted in the occupation of Tiruuavayi 
the Zamorin granted him certain important privileges at the 
Mamakam festival. Wijile the Zau)orin and the other Btauis 
took up their residence on the right bauk of the river during 
tbe ^e^tival, the Eraipad’s tent was pitched on the left bank ; 

1 ogomog' oa)a.»®o“ mctJlosiSnBliol ^ 

OOCtin<ra(Ki»l(oi IO)lffll§ICtlQjO§. * na,S(WI!)OtT>5% rOCOJlcOJOfiBllDl ibH® 
qsAoJO^. 4 emsdajfloajiwS oooosl (Otlraji4«)6ajo§. £• n®s®0CoaJ0ij. 

8 6 im§®oa,aJC 5 7 (SiBuJiansl. 8 gfflsm). 8 igrtc® jiofl, l o AOioralA, 11 ifliiol 
oBJOioij the stunted banyan tree. o^ooio. I'l sfflairofiajgioraiofno. 

14 a(|j.'>sOaaja^, la Q^ooaulcsl a,s>»anej*s. 
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and whenever the Zamorin “stood in state” at Vakajnr i the 
Eralpad did likewise on his bank of the river. He had also 
the duty of Akampali, which came on the day of Bobini. a On 
the last day of the festival he left his quarters in the company 
of Ticumanasseri Nambiyatiri, s a Brahmin chief, and came on 
elephant-back or in the litter inlaid with ivory to the KuriyaL 
There he dismounted and proceeded on foot towards Vakayur, 
performing Sashtan^am ^ or prostration with the eight limbs 
at certain spots along the route. At the command of the 
Zamorin he ascended the Manittara 5 and stood on his right 
side. Then the Tjokar or the Ten Thousand 7 and the Thirty 
Thousand ® led by Mangat Aechan 9 and Ernad Menon to ap- 
proached the dais on which the Zamorin and the Eralpad were 
standing and made their obeisance. 

The most important achievement of the Eralpad, however, 
was the conquest of Nedunganad. As it lay between the Vella- 
tii and Tarur 12 Svarupams, both of whom were hostile, the 
Zamorin deemed it necessary to place it in the charge of a 
prince of the family. So the Eralpad was appointed its gover- 
nor with his headquarters at Karimpula i®. His minister was 
Cheruli Aechan and his secretary Punnasseri Nambi 15. As 
a mark of respect for Kamaswami, the presiding deity of Kari- 
pula, the Eralpad adopted the Hag with the sign of Hanuman 
as bis emblem. 

The head of the house, Samutiri Tirumulpad, is generally 
called Samuri is by the people. And Samuri was transfcrmed 
into Zamorin by the Europeans. When the Zamorin was a 
ruling chief the English East India Company scrupulously paid 
him all the honours due to an indepeudeut sovereign. They 
always addressed him as “Your Majesty”, sent him presents for 

1 moia>c!)|A. 2 3 (D!)oC)lbTt)l. 2 (oiloaKDOgj©! mcodaaJfflilffll. * 

5 BernlrnmOj the platform on which the Zamorin stood in 
state. “ 8aot8><l>. ’ ojvilmfCttriw*. ® » aiaae|.^(i6. 

n®ono 05 aaecnonti, 11 ooigaoiqrol. 19 rung*. IS Aolow, 

14 i8TO.fljnt, 15 aqomaggrolmaul. 16 
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Onam ^ and Vishu, - and whenever there took place a change 
in succession they formally waited upon the new Zamorin io the 
customary way with Tirumukalcha *. In 1806 the Zamorin 
resigned the government of the territories entrusted to him in 
1793. But as late as I860 we find the Government of Madras 
referring to him as His Highness, though he had ceased to be a 
ruling chief. In this year they ordered * .their servants in 
Malabar not to withhold from him the usual marks of respect. 

According to the etiquette observed in the royal houses of 
Malabar no correspondence except what is private and personal 
may be addressed to the head of the Svarupam^. All letters 
to the Zamorin are addressed to 7’aiappaoa Nambutiri, ® the 
head-priest of his private chapel, with a request that the 
contents of the letter may be communicated to the Zamorin 
at his royal convenience by Olukil Meoon, ’ the heriditary 
record-keeper or Mangat Acchan, * the chief minister. 

The word Samuri or Tamuri, which is its older form, is 
not found in any record prior to A. D. 1442. Though Ibn 
Batuta, the envoy of Muhammad Bin Taghlak of Delhi, visited 
Calicut three times on bis way to China between A. D. 13-12 
and 1347, be does not refer to tbe Zamorin even once by this 

1 aosm, a ofinaj. 3 roqraqoS The Calicut factor proceeded 
to the palace with a do?ien or two of the Company’s'soldiers and 
placed his presents before the Zamoriu. They must be worth not 
less than Rs. 180. “ The Zamorin’s stipulated present is sixty 

Narradys in tale, which is about One Hundred and Eighty 
silver rupees.” {The TelUcherrij Consultations, Yq\. XII, p. 
18). * G. O. No. '.75 dated 14lh May 1860. 

® “When the Zamorin writes to the Rajah of Cochin, or 
any of tbe superior princes to each other, the letter must be 
addressed not to the prince but to the chief Rasidoor, who in 
Cochin is called the Naieoviti, and the chief Rasidoor of the 
Zamorin is called the Mangatatja.’’ (Visscher, Letters from 
Malabar, Letter XIll ) 

mai^cmcna^nnliDl. ’’ ^ I2i«in303.gijcr6, 
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title It ie in the account of Abdur Bazak, who came to Cali- 
cut in 1442 aa the special envoy of the King of Persia, that we 
first come across this word. “The sovereign of this city", says 
he, “bears the title of Sameri” 

Some learned scholars regard Samuri as a loan word from 
Arabic or Persian, the meaning of which has now been com- 
pletely forgotten 2 . Abdur Kazak’s statement does not lend 
support to this view. And Barbosa, * Barros, ^ Camoens, 5 
Laval, ® and Moena, ’ all these explain the word as meaning 
emperor in the language of the people. 

1- Major, India in the HJteenth century, p. 34. 

2 . For example, Kavitilakan Rao Sahib Ullur Parames- 
wara Ayyar. 

3. “The King of Calicut made himself the greatest and the 
most powerful of all in Malabar, and they called him Samidre, 
which is a distinction above the others”. {Book of Duarte Bar- 
bosa, Vol. If, p. 5.) 

“I he place, though small, he (Cheraman Perumal) wish- 
ed to give to a nephew, who was his favourite, and as a new 
name of power over the rest bo called him Samorij, as it might 
be emperor amongst us”. (Barros quoted in the Appendix to 
the book oj Duarte Haibosa, Vol. II) 

5. “This he confers with title excellent. 

Of Emperor that the rest he muj command 


Hence came a title Samorin, in intent 
Among them all of dignity more grand”. (Camoens, 
The Lusiads, VII, 3G.) 

6. “He is called Samory by all the Indians, a word of great 
weight in their language and equivalent to emperor”. {The 
Voyage of Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I, p 369.) 

t. “The Zamorin was the most powerful and the most 
wealthy of the four kingdoms of Malabar For this reason the 
Zamorin formerly let himself be styled emperor”. (Moens, 
trans. by Galletti, The Dutch in Malabar, p. 132.) 
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In Sanskrit there is a word which means emperor. It is 
Svami. i It is used in some hi'^eriptions to denote emperor 
as distinguished from king 2. In Tamil and Malayalam Svami 
becomes Tami, Sami, Chami, Tamu, Samu, andChamu 3. Hence 
there is no doubt that Samu in Sarauri is derived from 
Svami. 

Bi at the end of the word stands for Tiri According 
to Caldwell, * Tiri is a corruption of Sri 8. But the hono- 
rofie Tirumulpad V figuring in the titles of the four princes 
below the Zamorin suggests that Tiri must be a contraction 
of Tirumulpad. In Samutiri Tirumulpad of the granthavaris 
we have a double, honorofic, which can bo explained on the 
analogy of the doubls plurals and superlatives of the English 
language. Samuri is therefore a contracted compound of the 
Sanskrit Svami and Tirumulpad.s 

Kunnalkkonatiri^ is another title of the Zamorin. With 
out the honorofic Tiri it means king (kon) of the hills (kunnu) 
and the waves (ala). When the Zamorin prostrates before 
Alvancheri Tamprakkal lo at his Ariyittuvalcha, this religious 
dignitary blesses him with the words ‘ Keign ns Kuunalakkoa- 
tiri.” Sailabdhiswara n and Samudragiriraja are the exact 
Sanskrit equivalents of the Malayalam Kunnalakkon. 


^ * Chashtana, whose father was only a 

Kshaharata Kshatrapa, styled himself on the strength of cer- 
tain victories and conquests Rajan Mabakshatrapa Svami 
Chashtana. * cto»i 5 _ juoi®. * « Com- 

parative Grammar of I he Dravidian Languages- ® <6^. ’’ <o>liiSi 5 
e 6 o-i 05 , 8 (i) Svami (m>jOBl)>.Samu (mioi?.) (ij) Tirumulpad ('O''® 
(jriyos) > Tiruppad > Tirippad > Tiri 

(id! 1«1) > Ri {»'!)• 

# diiCmeWf99®mO(nri(Dl. 10 mRS^osenadfl ion55jt)<3®Oo H ®««» 
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This is not a mere fancy title as has been supposed U 
Though the Zamorin h\d no organised navy .of his own like the 
Bo;al Navy of England, he could at any time assemble a fleet 
to defend his coast. Like the cinque ports of mediaeval Eng- 
land his coast towns furnished him with ships and transports. 
He took a keen interest in navigation. Among the penates of 
bis house kept at Tiruvalayanad is a Bhagavati called Kappa- 
lotta Bhagavati a. The Portuguese writers of the sixteenth 
century admit that the Calicut sailors knew the use of certain 
naval instruments which Were unknown in Europe- Ilis pro- 
longed warfare with the Portuguese is itself sufficient evidence 
to show that his power on the sea was by no means negligible. 

In the Mamakam Kilippattu ® and the Keralolpatti * he is 
called Punlurakkon or Punturesan, ® king (kon) or lord 
(isan) of Puutura. The first treaty which the English made 
with him, the very first alliance which they concluded in India, 
begins with “ (P) Undercoon Chect.” ® In A. D. ]75‘2 the 
Danish East India Company received certain trading rights 
Irom “King Samoorin Pundcrracon " The writs appoint- 
ing Kalatlil Acchan ® and Cbalapurattu Nalamkur Nayar ** in 
A. D. 1869 begin with the words *' Punturakkon Teet’’. lo 

Punlura n is generally explained as a corruption of the 
Tamil Perumturai or great tPerum) harbour (lurai). But 
it seems better to derive this word from the Arabic Bantai 


' See Mr. I'horne’s Appendix to the Book of Duitrle Barbosa, 
Vol. 11.'^ i&^sajog acoojrail or the Bhagavati presiding over navi- 
gation.^ laooAo * Sahroaft.oajnstD)!.'’’ a^^oai3si0n6| fumgiao 

° Day, The L.md of the Bernmah, p. 177.’ Logan <i 
ot>llecli(,n of IreatitS etc. p 103.® t6>g.iTO!i1it36 iBro^oo.'* 

O'-Otioffio (OOCBI*. 10 ai 3 aOifl 6 tM 6 (cSl^. 11 a^aao. 12 ®n_ii!B 3 gS)S) 0 , 
1* snicTDA. 
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meaning port ; for Calicut owes its importance as a port to the 
arrival and settlement of the A-rabs. Further, the Muhammad- 
an farmer of the customs at the port is called Sabantra 
Koya 'or the Koya of the port It is probable that the A-rabs 
were the first to refer to the King of Calicut by the title of 
Punturakkon. 

It is also quite possible that Puntura is another form of 
Puntara!*. Puntara might have been the name of the Tara or 
village in which the family-house of Neliyiruppu was situated. 

The Joint Commissioners who settled Malabar in A. D. 
1792-03 identified Puotnra with Periudurai ® near Erode in 
the Coimbatore District. If at all this word has any reference 
to any port other than Calicut it must be in all probability 
Tirupuruatura. * the residence of the Cochin Itajahs. For a 
long lime, till A. 1). 1504, the Zamorin was the lord of Cochin, 
and the Cochin Hajah paid tribute and Purnshantaram aud 
his succession had to be recognised by his Calicut suzerain. In 
A. D. KiiO, when the Zamorin made an alliance with the En- 
glish, in A. D. 1686, when the Killppatu was composed, aud in 
A. D. 1762, when the Danes were granted permission to erect a 
factory, the Zamorin was either actually engaged in or contem- 
plating a war with Cochin. And the assumption of this title 
on these occasions might have bad the same significance as the 
revival of the title of “King of France” by the successors of 
Edward III of England whenever they decided upon an ex- 
pedition across the English Channel. 


' (TuDsniggjaAOOQj. '•' 6 )vjto®s)S)(o. (The Joint Com. 

inissioneis’ Report, 4. f). 1792-93.) 

0 OLjTOidjcoroiDOj BiiCcessioD fee. 
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CHAPTER II 

TIRUVANTALl AND ARIYITTUVALCHA. 

In ancient clays a large part of the Zamorin’s revenue was 
spent on ceremonies, feasts and festivals- Though Hiranya- 
garbhami does not seem to have been performed more than once, 
'rulabharams* and Mrityurajayajapams’^ were of frequent occur- 
rence. The Mamakams* and Tai-Puyams® were held once in 
twelve ycarsi sometimes twice. The annual Vishu®, Attaccha- 
inayam^, Onara®, Revati Pattattanam® and TirunaU® were 
occasions entailing enormous expenditure. Every Zamorin, 
further, had to perform his predecessor’s Tiruvantaliti or fu- 
neral ceremonies and his own Ariyittuvaicbai® or the inaugu- 
ration of the reign on a grand scale. Though he is no longer 
a ruling chief these two ceremonies even now cost him a good 
deal. 


The funeral ceremonies are similar to those of the high 
class Nayars. The Altikkurissii® directs them ; the dead body 
is burnt and the Tampurans. ‘ bend under the branch ’n as 
soon as they return from the cremation ground ; on the 7th, 
Uth or 11th day after death, declared auspicious for the new 


1 aoltoernjcoio, the ceremony of passing through a golden 
cow which enables ibe Ktrala Samantas to dine with the Brah- 
mios and learn Gayalri. 

2 ^ttjosooo, tijy ceremony of weighing against gold and 
silver. 

3 lo propitiate Siva and ward off misfortunes, 
Tbe Mrityurajayajapam performed by Bharani Tirunal Maba. 
nijiih lasted seven weeks. (The Mamaham Ktlipaitu, pp. 108 
-JM) 

4 3 6i6MTj)ci^aa)o^ s ailaaj (8TO<0TU).^ciQa)o^ saoemo, ® 

cii.^.ijg(mfcnQcrjo_ 10 frolomoOo^ birthday. (aflflBtuoKn^, funeral 
ceremonies, aramlajn^aio^. 13 (srcujiralisaodggl, n osasuaBfcfe. “The 
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He enters the tank hand in hand with the Rajah of Punnat- 
turi. Till A. D. 1793, the Rajah of Bettet ® had also taken part 
in this ceremony, Punnaltur taking hold of his left hand Bettet 
of the right. As soon as the Zamorin and Punnattur plunge 
into the water the latter swims away to another part of the 
tank hidden from the former. This is an evidence of the close 
intimacy that had existed in the past between the two families^ 
which is also revealed by the unique privilege, enjoyed by Pun- 
nattur, of dining with the Zamorin after the Ariyittuvslcha.® 

When the Zamorin returns from the tank to the palace, 
the Tantri or the Namputiri director of religious ceremonies 
purifies him, externally by sprinkling and internally by causing 
him to eip some Punyaham * or consecrated water. 

Then the Zamorin puts the Virasringhala ® on his right 
leg. This is one of a pair of anklets given, according to the 
Keralolpatti, by Cheraman Perumal to the Zamorin’s ancestor, 
as a reward for his services against bis enemies and as a pro- 
mise of succession to his own imperial throne.'^ One of the 
Zamorins made a present of the chain worn on the left leg to his 
son, the Kutiravattattu Nayar,’ for conquering Natuvattam® 
from Tarur Syarupam ". 

The next ceremony is Vayarattam, or massage with 
Vayara, a common meadow grass reputed to have medicinal 
properties. A holy man, named Kolkunnattu Sivankal,i^ pleased 

1 QjrmagA (ooeooj*, 2 enigg® roosBooj". This family became 
extinct in A. D. 1793. ® Punnattur receives a pension of Rs. 
4994- 8-0 every year from the Zamorin. This is now paid to 
him direct by the Treasury, which deducts this amount from 
the Zamorin’s malikhana, * ojeityoaoc. r> c3\ia!^oaueii, “anklet-of 

the heroes". ® “ttvoonoKoloi a^egssm (oJlBsoslainoi fficamrefl 

CTfflficaOo ^(61aj3tvcq|o <9T9ocriD>(DLU(00i06il ojo^ gBOulesioiroeofn 

geraaiormsms nffloie cfeajlajlrolaecnB." (The p. 56.) rAwflra 
aig® foomib.s cn§cii§o, the middle portion of the present Palghat. 
Taluk. ® 10 ojosoogo. ii eicSiCioiisaang® ewknasstOo, 
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with the devotion of the Zamorio, prescribed it as a daily 
practice for his health and welfare. Every morning the Zamo- 
rio goes to the Vayaratalam ' and the Vayara Panikkars ® 
perform this rite, shampooing his limbs and body behind thick 
screens. All the while he has to remain blind-folded. After 
the process the grass is not thrown away but given to the cows 
of the palace. 

Then the Zaraorin offers Tirubali® or cakes to the manes 
of his deceased predecessor. This is done daily for a year till the 
Tirnmasam. * Throughout this period he is expected to observe 
Diksha ®. 

After Tirubali comes Grahasanti. “ It is performed under 
the direction of Cheuuaniangalam Namputiri, '' commonly call- 
ed Chennas, ** who is the Zamorin’s Tantri. Nine silver cen- 
sers, one for each of the nine planets controlling human destiny, 
are filled with water, to which some juice of the four milky 
trees ®i8 added. Nine Namputiris perform homa^° by pour- 
ing oblations of ghee and rice into the fire and reciting Vedic 
hymns. The water thus made holy is poured on the head of 
the Zaraorin and other Stanis who have their Ariyittuvalcha. 
This is called Tirumudikkalasam.'** After this Chennas whis- 
pers a mantra into the right ear of the Zaraorin and the other 
Stanis, each of the Stanams having its own appropriate mantra. 
This is called Manlrara Kelpikkal literally causing ihe man- 
tra to be heard. 


1 nicnioioiao^ the platform where Vayarattam is done. * mcai 
noj®rnl<9siA„ 3 (mlinjsruejl. 4 mlnBiT'Ootv*, the first anniversary of the 
death. 5 ^<4*, he is expected to abstain even from the services of 
the barber. 6 CJnr>£*onof\. 7 eiumnaiecoej# mcn^raflol. 8 
9 oYodJml, jDmoTl, iBYBrocoioioi^ aiurooft*, Ficus Glomerosa, Benjomina, 
Religiosa and Indica, ^0 sonoiso, H 12 a^rsi/ 
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Next, the Zamorin proceeds to his ‘private* ’chapel to wor- 
ship his Bhagavati ^ or the tutelary goddess and the Cheraman 
Sword. '■* The former, the manifestation of Sakti, is the guard, 
ian deity of all the Kerala Svarupams, the latter is peculiar to 
Nediyiruppu. It was the gift of the saint-king, Cheraman 
Perumal Nayanar, to the Zamorin’s ancestor. The original 
sword was reduced to splinters in A. D. 1G70 at Cranganore^ 
where the Zamorin was then camping in the course of a sur- 
prise attack made by the Dutch. ® The present sword, en- 
cased in a brass sheath, was made in A. D. 1672 out of the frag- 
ments of the old. The Zamorin baa to worship this sword 
every day if he has no jollution. It is the common belief, a be- 
lief held by him as well as his enemies, that the Cheraman 
Sword was the cause of his extraordinary succees against them 
The next item is Utaval anakkuka * and Dtaval van- 
guga,* that is, to ehsupen one’s own sword and receive one’s 
own sword respectively. During the fourteen days the pollu- 
tion lasts the Zamorin cannot touch sword or shield. After 
worshipping the precious heirloom the Zamorin goes to his 
Kalari ® or private gymnasium. Uuder the guidance of Tamme 
Panikkar, ’’ the hcriciitary instructor-in-arms, he bows before 
each of the twenty- seven deities ® presiding over the Kalari, 
after which be receives his sword from the Panikkar. 

1 acoQJial 2 s.ajro( 2 i 0 ai qjjCo. 3 ‘'rattiAgg ^ojslcDiOcOiacoaoOo (ejotm) 
(!nB)ma^OKBasOT<a>®*scnB anjgalaj'l§.i99» amgalisijlsrislcqis AliffiasBi." 
a>0c8,ju0(8ioiiO)|o arodjilejsrBOoalBifmacsjcusTO^p s,axm njiDxiJi OaJio 

coot mo|,am^OTmm^O(!Bsisa!)rul§tr» aaisaaJOAqjo enjig. (aAogjo 845-0 
tartji flflro6to)oacD)(t 14 03- 4 sismoOo 

s asojoDo mO 6 si 3 < 0 >. ® ’ itasum oJsmliBsA. The Panikkar re- 

ceives two purses of 101 Paiiams each, when he places the 
sword in the Zamorin’s hands. ^ coemoJioil, ausmulAosaail^ 
crufficru^tofl. igajojjioemi, mrotnflooDo, aooi 2 )i 2 >ont, n.' 5 caiaeg(ocijo 6 , aoaooooj 
ol, QiSisoionn, isacfefO'Mjio'l, SQ^Sioat, (Deft<mjuoi5snu>)|Crvo3iDl, oy^sJ), 
erruTl, acaAi^aJoaiab, aioc^ojocajot, aflioaQot, E( 0 osml, aaoj^nd, ciano 
mOfflOaol, (alBaoiacomo^ scocuidII, c®<e»vn, oolcuot^ 



Then the Zamorin pays his respects to Alv aocbeii Tam- 
prakkal,^ the religious head of Kerala. Originally there were 
two high priests or Tamprakkals, Kalpakancheri Tamprakkal ® 
lor the Panniyur-kur ® and Alvaneheri Tamprakkal for the 
Chovara-kur The Zamorin was the protector of the Paoniyur 
faction and Kalpakancheri alone came for the Ariyittuvaleha. 
In course of time all memories of the ancient bitter war bet- 
ween the two parties died out,® and interdining and intermar- 
riage between the members of the two Kurs became common ®. 
Sometime in the seventeenth century the family of Kalpakan- 
cheri became extinct. So Alvaneheri was invited to take his 
place. The Tamprakkal does not come to the Zamorin’s palace, 
but takes up his residence in the nearest temple. The Zamorin 
goes to him and performs Sashtangam ’’ or prostration with the 
eight limbs. Tn alow and measured terms the Tamprakkal 
pronounces three limes his benedictiou in the following words 
“Protecting cows and Brahmins, reign as Kunnalakkonattiri’’,® 

As soon as he returns to the palace, be proceeds to the 
“dressing room” lor Chamayam chartlal ® or putting on the 
ornaments. He is helped by Naudavaualtil Nampi^® who was in 
former limes the keeper of the crown jewels. These were worn 


1 (arg)!p"ruoas«aj(Dl * AejASwajiDl to^ojOiKiOo. 3 oJtrrfl 

4 9aJ0cu[D<aw”. ^ At present, however, they are not per. 
ceplible except perhaps in the modes of dressing victuals.” 
(The Oochm State Manual, p. 4‘2.) In the mode of lying the 
cloth and Wearing the caste mark also a distinction is observed. 
“ Most of the Panniyur Namputiris who lied to other villages 
when the temple of Varahamurti was desecrated joined the 
Chovara-knr. ’’ orv30(^ooaio_ * aj^'OjIamcn# igtyooffiemamBss (Otaafl 
tSitTnajadsiomoiDflffllcBoainGLiciyA. Por this the Tamprakkal receives 
a purse containing 1000 Panama. ® juawo juoioTmioi. lo mcsooi 
(nmakot (noad. 
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by the Zamorio on all important occasions, not only for Ariyittu- 
valcha, Attacchamayam.Tai-Puyam and Mamakam,® but also 


® The following were the jewels worn by the Zamorin at the 
Mamakam of A. D. 1083. SSSo-z-nn” euro ewiosKmA 26-ooord- 

©ojoonooril ojaysai ffloSiOoil aitaxoim ©(ojorriiaea. c-oao^iomloro HctbOnileJ 
taigim col firm 6io9>3cri|ffaj0cm irjTrajnjOerosnuasBOoJsao ,a>6mi>si". 


1 . ifliajufflioma 6101^ 
afTTnacoinA ssssmoeni ajgajd® 148, 
2- ajoaiQj c9>gjaai.4j aafuoaoaj J. 

3 . t9>aej|fflcuiit>6 ojo^nrn Ajyaai^ 

mlisaitu^ ]. 

4. ta>g^acii44 nfliojuamaj j. 

5. ai2(o(KUsl 16. 

6. cuajIcaiaiBiqicaftaj 4. 

7 . BAJoloaiq^dSaej 2. 

8. rooej fnfojlmi ajAgj s> 

siOJ^j raro«r5iiffn3i§7 4 . 

9 . rooeji5^6i<9i§7cQ) ia>§os>o 6 1 . 

10. aOToiaiSi^oa ia) 5 (i) 9 ci!> 4. 

41 . tunnlmoa < 0 .%d®oAi. 

12. (fl»5 
«!»o6 J_ 

13. trfleJoeigjlscQwi ji 4 <fli(y>s>gj« q 

igiTO o Sifco^ ffi§ t8)§(fl®afa 4. 
44, 6t<Si^Q2J 1, 

15 - c^f^itmnonaecnlcaiaa oaKOcaamiQj 1 , 
isR>ion<ici 2 ioi iijt 9 igj<o>Sys)nj .34 

Qj§(OTtiri<^^ qjs 7 2 . 

16. S)Qjo§gj^s 7 aB acuKuroio 1 , 

17. oJ'.lflJJ’EOej 4 

BmraJlffii eojocasml ^sl n®g^o 38. 

leisnslacQifli siojornsuBiOer^ 


18 . ffljQOaiasiotnnunto eooMiariiod 

BOeJ 4_ 

19 . 6 l meCTlajga n^tmsnwnlg^ooej I- 

iBTomlioi (ma&Pajcq(SiS ®0ia3CE)1«36 
oamioo eai .34 oJ'BiiMio 4 _ 
20- I 6 J oJlsicjga, ]. 

21. assimoeni 1, 

®Kwt»)ijna*«njajl®aJsl I 8 suu 
oIotqJsT 2. 

22 - ojejl® assimtient 1 

us7 21. 

2*1. c9>g^® (5^^® ©nj.^ tfliStfijo 4_ 

24 . i9»gj5>nj3j i5)©©iiacija, 3. 

25- ©siojroo ©0134 cDOcotijsfflaa 
ASAo 

26 . 6 '( 2 ) 05 >(g)S>®i 3 e> fUg. j, 

27. .oj^oja. 1 . 

28. milnn^fD) jjOOTarm (goeioraflaj 2. 

29. ■ftgjffltn.ai 4 . 

30. lih^soj^ (gjaseoacne. 4. 

31. jJOgaBBaii a<fli0 ^ ma 4 

32. ®(a)Oa,aja. J. 

33 - ajamej assrrooaiA 4 isroiailiiji 

201. 

34 . oflroaJsoBSj 1 . 

35- ^[^(DOEQaj® aaiorotisl® 

(oilonjogpl 4 . 
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when he received the amhasaadora of foreign kinga.^ 

Among the jewels worn by the Zamorin at Ariyiltnvalcba 
the crown is conapicuoua by its abaeuce. In its atead he 
wears a gold band or fillet called Tirumutippattam.^ The 
Ariyittuvalcha ia neither a coronation nor an enthronement ; for, 
neither the crown nor the throne figures in it. 

The crown and coronation were first introduced in Kerala 
by the Portuguese, when, in A. D. 1505, Almeida placed the 
‘ golden crown brought from Portugal’ on the head of Unni 
Kama Varma, the Rajah of Cochin*. Inatead of the throne the 

i When he gave audience to Vaaco da Qama, “he was cloth- 
ed with white cloths Irora the middle to the knees; one of these 
clotha ended in a long point on which were threaded several 
gold rings with largo rubioa which made a great show. lie had 
on his lell arm a bracelet above the elbow, which seemed like 
throe rings together, the middle one larger than I be others, all 
studded with lieh jewels, particularly the middle one, which 
Imre large stones, which could not fail to be of very great value. 
Prom this middle ring hung a pendant atone which glittered; it was 
a diamond of the thicliuesa of a thumb; it seemed a priceless 
thing. Round his neck was a string of pearls about the size of 
hazelnuts. The string took two turns and reached his middle ; 
above it he wore a thin round gold chain which wore a jewel of 
the form of a heart surrounded by large pearls and all full of ru- 
bies ; in the middle was a green stone of tlie size of a large bean, 
which, Irom its showines, was of groat price, which was called 
an emerald, 'rhe hair was all gathered up and tied on the top 
of his head with a kuut made in it ; auci round the knot he 
had a string of pearls like those round his neck, and at tho 
end of the string a pendant pearl shaped ami larger than the 
rest. Ilis ears were pierced with large boles, with many gold 
ear-rings of round beads. (Logan, Malabar Maimtl, V^ol. 1, 
p. 298). 

* Panikkar, Malabar and the Portuguese, p. 66. 
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Zamorin is tbroDghont the ceremony seated on a white and a 
black carpet*, spread one above the other. The Ariyittuval- 
cha is the formal inanguration of the reign with the blessings of 
the Brahmins conferred in the customary way of throwing rice 
on the head. This is the central feature that gives the name 
to the ceremony. 

At first this was done by Kotachirakkal Adhyan® and the Rajah 
of Bettet, the one representing the Brahmins of the Panniyurkur 
to which the Zamorin belonged, the other the Kshatriyas of 
Kerala, both superior to the Samantas by caste. The Bettet 
dynasty died out in A. D. 1793. Once the Adhyau found himself 
unable to take part in an Ariyiltuvalcha on account of pollution. 
So he caused his sister’s son, the Pumulli Namputiri*, to offi- 
ciate in his stead, himself supervising the ceremony, standing on 
the floor below. This became the practice ever since, and Kota- 
chira lost his ancient rights . It is not known when Varikkuman- 
cheri Namputiri^, and Kinangat Namputiric, both belonging to 
the Chovarakur, came to be invited. In all probability Varikku- 
mancberi was one of those who assisted the Zamorin to per- 
form Hiranyagarbham'i'. Kinangat was a partisan of Perum- 
patappu®, and he was given this privilege for chaugiug sides. 

While the Zamorin is engaged in putting on his jewels, the 
Pallimaradi® is brought in slate to the Vayaratalam. It is called 


1 nniaarqia AffllcoiSOJo. 2 ai 8 )Orovajlo<o»iro 6 (BV 5 ;cugja 6 . 3 tugissn mcE^iobml. 

* He now receives from the Zamorin an annual pension of 
Rs 86-11-0. 

3 ai(ol(flai 2 i 0 (!aauiol cnco^ioll®!. 6(afl(D055i30§ cncQ^railrol. Pumulli and 
Varikkumancheri receive each 125 Fanams and Kinangat 98 
Panama as gifts ^ Paoniyur refused to allow the Zamorin this 
privilege and thus to raise himsell in the social hierarchy. So he 
turned to Cbovaram. The decline of Panniyur was closely 
connected with the alienation of its best friend and 
protector, the Zamorin. ® aojolousg^. » iueialaiOoos"l. 
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Pallimaradi elunnellikkali- It ia a door-panel draped in silk, 
and it is the characteristic emblem of the Zamorin. Its origin ia 
obscure^. According to tradition, the Zamorin found it difficult 
to defeat the Vellatri's soldiers at Tirunavayi, for, his Nayars 
were frightened by a terrible demoness who fought in the ene- 
my’s ranks. So he retired to the temple of Tiruvalayanad and 
supplicated the Bhagavati of Tirnmandhamknnnu®, the guardian 
deity of the Vellatri. At last pleased with him, the goddess ap' 
peared before him in the form of a dazzling celestial beauty, 
fully decked from head to foot, and promised him victory. He 
tried to seize her by the hand, and actually caught hold of the 
Valaynm,* or gold bangle, when she disappeared in one of 
the door-panels of the shrine. This was removed from its 
hinges, and carried before the Zamorin as he led the attack on 
the Vellatri. The frightful demoness, who was really no other 
than the Tirumandham Bhagavati, did not now make her 
appearance to assist the enemy, and the Zamorin found himself 
master of the field. 

With his right hand supported by Talappana and the left 
by Mandavanattil Nampi,® the Zamorin comes from the dress- 

T QjgalfflOoosl ofli<s-sicmgala<nB*. 2 jj. jg quite probable that 
the Mutta Eradi’s first appointment was as door-keeper in the 
Chera household. The carrying of the Pallimaradi 
before the Zamorin on public occasions might have been due 
to the same reason as the carrying of a pair of golden slippers 
before Scindia, whose ancestor was the slipper- bearer of 
Peshwa Baji Bao — to show his respect for his original hum- 
ble office which was the cause of his subsegnent success. 

3 rolKBBOtimo. *cna. 4 rolraoiajoj).. Before the Zamorin set fire 
to his palace in A. D. 1766 be entrusted it to a Nampuliri 
and sent him out of it by an underground passage leading to the 
Tali temple. Neither the Namputiri nor the bangle was seen 
afterwards. 

® ‘ He wore on his arms such a quantity of jewelled brace- 
lets that they extended from the bend of his elbows to his 
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ing room, to the Vayaratfilam, handsomely decorated by 
Tunnara Chakravarti.’ He takes his seat on the white-and- 
blaek spread before two or four golden lampsi placed on either 
side of the Sword of Bhagavati brought from the private 
chapel. After paying hia respects to the Bhagavati by placing 
some (lowers on the Sword and bowing with palm joined to 
palm, he gives Dakahinns,® according to the ancient custom 
read out by Olukil Menon,® to Cheonas, Talappana, Valluvangat 
Pattar,* Alur Kanikal,® who is the palace astrologer, Desa- 
mangalam Variar, who is the palace tutor, and the representa- 
tiyes of Pumulli, Varikkumaneheri and Kinangat. Then 
Tinayancheri Elayutu," t!ie Brahmin minister and general, 
holds up a big silver saucer, containing raw rice, fried rice and 
Tumpa (lower'^inixed together, before Pumulli, Varikkumaneheri 
and Kinangat, one after another in succession. 'J’bree times, 
each one of them, beginning with Pumulli, gathers the mixture 
in hia hands and pours it on the head of the Zamorin. 

In this manner, blessed !)y the Brahmins, the Zamorin be- 
gins his reign. His first act is to sign four olns, ® ordering the 
resumption of Amkam “ or trial by battle, Chunkam^° or col- 
lection of customs, Kappalottam n or navigation, and Pana 
mati or the coining of money. 'J'hen follows the coufirma- 

Ihumbs, wherewith he was so weighted that he was obliged to 
have two pages, each sustaining one arm,” (De Couto, quoted 
in the Voyage of Pyrard de Laval). 

r @nT)3<!)iUi^nj(mail. ^acaf^ena^ gifts, aamojnij. 4 niaaoi 

«i3i30g Qjgio. ® <S)smlifl>Oo. o irolroaBaasLirol ^caio^aj°^ 

Leueas Indica. 8 soai^ palmyra leaves- ^ lO xg»j<>. 

11 <s>y(iajogo. 12 njcmizsl. The Zamorin alone coined money 
in ancient Kerala. According to tradition, this privilege was 
granted by Cheraman Perumal to the Zamorin only. ‘‘Thus he 
fCheraman Perumal) left in Malabar three kings, free one ol 
another, but none was to coin money except his nephew, who 
was afterwards King of Calicut.” {Book of Duarte Barbetut 
Vol. II, p. 5.) 
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tioD of the ministers and commanders, like Acchan, Panikkar, 
Elayatn, Para Nampii^, Emad 'klenon,* and the Talachen- 
nors® of Calient, Ponnani, Chowghat and Aliparamba.'* 

Formerly, the Ariyittuvaleha of the other Stanis also was 
held on the same day. The Zamorin and Varikkuraancheri 
pour rice on their head, and the former gives the second and 
third princes, each anola, appointing them governor of Nedung- 
anad and commander-io-chief of the army respectively. 

The last item is- the public procession. Returning to the 
palace the Zamorin and his four janiorstake their seat on the 
white-and-black, and women called Ventiammar ^ wave before 
them lighted wicks “ and pots of saffron water to ward off the 
effects of the ‘evil eye’. 

On an auspicious day fixed by the Alur Kanikal, the Eral- 
pad goes to Karimpula. At Yegoeswaram he is met by 
Vemaneberi Namputiri, ’’ a descendant of Melattur Agnibotri®. 
The Eralpad gives him an ola, promising to protect Brahmins, 
temples and cows. At Mangat he is received by the Muttans® 
with six measures of Panama as a mark of their gratitude for 
his protection, when they came here as homeless fugitives from 
Choladesa. At certain places on the way he is joined by 
Kilalskumnat Nampiti**’, Neduneanad Patanayarii, Karakkattu 


Jojoomaiji 2 ngoiDO^ SiScioocA. 3nnej5i.yo>rm0't)_ *■ “ \\rij0Q ttj0 

Zamorin dies the offices are taken away from some of the 
Governors and Officials of the late King’s time, and some are 
confirmed in their Offices.” {Book of Duaite Barbosa, Vol. II, 
p. 16.) ® aojsiTB’icniiinioiii, ® ti^colaylojcfc. ^ soiBSsiau®) tncn^ioilrol, ^rbo 

has to bathe as soon as he is informed of the death of Kavalap- 
para Muppil Nayar. ® oTocmlSooo®!^ ^vho performed a 

grand sacrifice on the Kali day denoted by Ya-^ua-sta-nam su- 
ra-kshyu (oQ)B«iB)mi£iomavfflcai^)i corresponding to A. D. 393. 

® i 5 (oiniioti 6.10 cejlsicaonnoi fncoilsl. 11 6>nf3§soBrraO| ojsnoacBxt, 
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Muttavan or Kavalappara Nayar, ^ Vittikkatta Nayar or 
Eanaampra Nayar,’^ and Kannanur Patanayar or Trikkatiri 
Nayar,® wbo perform Akampati duty. 

As the Zamorin’s authority exlonded southwards, the exigen- 
cies of the military and political situation led to his continued and 
prolonged absence from Calient. He came to reside more and 
more at Ponnani, moving to Trichur and Cranganore according 
to circumstances. As the Ariy’ittuvalcha of the new Zamorin 
took place where his predecessor happened to die, he took the 
earliest opportunity of visiting Calicut in state. 

As soon as the ’date of the intended visit was fixed, 
circular letters^ were sent to Calicut. Arakkampatta''’ was 
ordered to prepare everything necessary for his reception at the 
Ampati Kovilakam. Turayil Menokkis® or the clerks of the 
Port Office and Koyil Tirutti Karanavar’ had to provide the 
baize to cover the street through which the Zamorin had to 
* proceed on foot, for, as a ruling prince the Zamorin should not 
walk on bare ground. They bad also to make the flags and 
pennons to be hoisted at the Kallayi ferry, western bank of the 
Tali tank, Kottaparacopa north and south, Kutticchira® and 
Srsmbi®. The Akattuvittil Parusha^® or the servants of the 
household prepared the Mananchira Palace for his stay. The 
Etakkulattavanii and the Palakkattavan^iJ made arrangements 
for crossing the river at Kallayi, and put up a shed on the Kal- 

' idiO(Ot9sia| (jcmmnjat <8»oja,gjoocooca)i 

* cijl§l€9®S|moai)ii rareogjalioS »9> g|j rnjrr)Dcii)i() 

® AgijCPiAaiScooqaiA ig)i35i^(Dl noooaA. 

* See AppenJix IV. 

* i8TO<oi3®iiajoo, the Kariakkar or agent of the Ampati 
Kovilakam Valia Tampuratti. 

6 goajni!56 aaiamodwItSiOo. 7 dAOCwlraiionranirml cfeOiosmoaA. ® 

o. 9 ijrgocQjl, a Muhammadan bouse of prayer, where the Zamo- 
rin granted an interview to Cabral {vide infra), i»®<fli@gjnJlgdrt 
ajffltei. 11 offls.saa.oinnod'it^ ixian of Etakkulam, i * ojofljaaogcufA, 

man of Palgbat, 
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lalP or the pavement Burrounded by Btone railings on the 
northern bank of the river. And the Muhammadan Kazi or 
judge, Sabantra Koya'-* or the farmer of the port-dues, Tura 
Marakkayar ®or the chief pilot, and the Palli Musaliar* or 
the elder in charge of the mosque had to be at the jetty for 
Akampati. 

Leaving the Vairanallur® or the Trkkavil® Palace at 
Ponnani the Zamorin crossed the Bharat ppula^ opposite 
Tiruuavayi. And camping at Kalpakancheri®, Trikkanliyur®, 
Beypore^** and Tiruvacchira reached Calicut ou the fourth 
or fifth day. 

At Tiruvacchira the Munalpad, if he happened to be in the 
vicinity, the Edattralpad and the Mutta Eradi waited upon him 
and escorted him as far as the Kallayi river. Crossing the river 
in a boat or by a bridge of boats, he proceeded to the 
panclal^'-* erected by the Etakkulattavan, and look his seat, fac- 
ing east, on the white-and-black, spread before four lighted 
lamps, beside which were placed Nirappara, 13 beaten rice, co- 
coanuts and fruits. As soon as the Zamorin was seated a conch 
was blown and Katinas or mortars and matchlocks were fired.i4 

this became Kallayi “ cruosDjQg) 

UdSiOOj). 3 * njgalijotvejlajjoA, 6 esiairorcjyit, s 

ofiici, ’ aororogjS'. « dia]i9.aCTai<ol_ the original seat of the Kalpa- 
kancheri Taraprakkal ® near Tirur. m 

11 (D!lKsai.3jlo. 

la QjoDitS. 13 (rfloajo, QjoofloQj, (Paranirappu) a para full 
of paddy. 

iiThe bald official accounts, which do not omit a single 
detail, however insignificant or childish, do not allude to the re- 
ception of the Zamorin at Kallayi by a Moplah woman, men- 
tioned by Logan as an evidence of Cheraman Perumal’s conver- 
sion to Muhammadanism. “The Zamorins, too, at their coro- 
nation,” says he, “have still, when crossing the Kallayi ferry, to 
take betel from the hands of a mao dressed as a Mappilla wo- 
man, and are actually put out of caste by the ceremony, and 



Coming out of the pandal, he proceeded by litter as far as 
the Asoka^ tree. Alighting there from the palanquin, he entered 
theAmpati Kovilakam. After bowing towards the Bbagavati and 
Vettekkorumakan, ^ and paying hia respects to the ‘mother”, 
he came out by the eastern gate of the palace and entered the 
precincts of the Tali temple by its western gopuram* . On 
account of the pollution due to the journey he did not enter 
the temple proper. So he advanced to the eastern door and 
three times bowed towards the Lord of Trivikramapuram. 

Returning to the western gopuram, where his litter await- 
ed him, he got into it, and the procession, slowly wending its 
way westward from the Tali tank, along the northern bank of 
Kantamkulam, * entered the Putiya Kovilakam by the western 
gate. 

Here be descended from the litter and proceeded on 
foot towards the southern gate of the Mananchira Palace, where 
he was received by Nandavanattil Nampi and Kacchcri Nampi 
They led him to the hall prepared for his reception in the usual 
way with Paranirappu and lighted lamps. As soon as ho 
look his seat on the ‘‘wbite-and-black”, conebs were blown 
and Katinas fired. 

He then 'signed olas, confirming tho iippoiulraent 
of the two Nampis, and perniitling Anikam, Chumkiiin, 
Kappaloltam and Panamati Then the Lokar ^made their 

have to live separately tliereafler to their raanil'old discomfort 
These are no doubt relics of the time when tbs Peruraa! turned 
Muhammadan and lelt the country to its own devices. (Logan, 
Malabar Manual, Vol. 1, p. ‘24o). Logan must have been misled 
by hie inlirmants who were ignorant of what look place at the 
pandal and who could not account lor the presence of the 
Muhammadan dignitaries- 

iBUDOcisoAo, Uvaria longifolia. ^ the son of 

Siva and Parvati. ® the gateway of a temple. ‘ihsnsob 

formerly it was Kunlurnkulam ((cOjisnsoAa.®) or deep tank. 
s , 9 >«. 3 jrol<ionin, ® This is a relic of the Ariyittuvalchas held for- 
merly at Calicut ^ tbe Nayars. 
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obeisance, followed by the Moplahs led by the Koya. A-ftet 
this Ventiammar waved lighted wicks and saffron water before 
him, and he retired to his aparttnents. 

Next day, early in the morning, after ablutions, he visitod 
the Tali temple, going as far as the inner shrine to make hia 
offerings. Afterwards he went to Tiruvalayanad by way of 
Putiyapalam ^ to worship the deity who bad assisted his ances- 
tor in the capture of Tirunavayi. Stopping at Govindapuram * 
on the way to worship Lord Krishna, he returned to bis palace 
before noon. 

One of these visits is thus described by Birbosa — “ When 
the King goes forth to amuse himself, or to perform his orisons 
before some idol, all the Nayres who are near by are summoned 
to accompiiny him and theOfficers of the State and the Pagans; 
and the King comes forth in his litter borne by two men, which 
is lined with silken cushions And the litter is of silk and is 
slung on a bamboo pole, covered with precious stones ; it is as 
thick as the arms of a fat man; and they carry him with 
certain turns and stops to which they are trained from their 
birth. These two men raise the bamboo on their shoulders from 
which the aforesaid litter haugs. 

[The King carries an infinite number of golden crowns] and 
precious stones, and on his right foot a very rich and heavy 
anklet *. Many instruments of m 'Ui are played before him, and 

' ajtoflouiijoejo^ bridge. This wis inexistence even 

as early as A. D- lfi79. (tm^.alfo'fwacoocijiBo <9>snno" ajgalmmsnsliod 

nflitysioogSil'” <fl)lspn'i3®!i|fnsajni6^siS'i4Bnliaiajoejca).sniD TO\raaja.co)iT)C§da»3 

ojlio6ais®ai5i swi)(xjio^o®«,og.o ogfarrgg^l (Q'hpZamorin’s State Visit 
to Calicut, A D. 1679. »»a>ogjoS54.!>izi(D)a>.caasA6TO3cn)o7?si£!nsOa!)aa>i) 
fflaiOisioasaqaaataioslajjynD aaimgi ’cocacantall 

^ acoooilcBajroo, 

* Book nf Duarte Bathnxa, Vol. H, p. 24 — 26. 

* Qjl(ocjo)tiajQj^ anklet of the heroes. It is clear from this 
that the Zamorin’s gift of his “left anklet” to the Kutira Vettat- 
tu Nayar must have taken place before Barbosa, i. before 
A. D. 1618. 
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many Nayre-archera with bows and arrows like those of the 
English, and others with long spears with heads an ell in length 
and metal tings on their butt ends, go before him. They brandish 
them as they go, and other Nayre bueklermen also go with him 
with drawn swords in their hands, and they have other rings on 
the hilts thereof, with which they make great disturbances, and 
as they go, they shout one to the other in a loud voice in their 
own tongue, ‘‘ Go on ; go on.” Some of them fence with one 
another as they go in front of the King, and clear the space so 
that he may see them. They are very active, and great master® 
of the art of fencing, which art they hold in higher esteem than 
we hold that of horsemanship. 

“ The King often halts to let them continue their play at 
his pleasure, praising and commending those who do best. In 
front of him the King takes a page who carries his sword and 
shield, another who bears a golden sword of state,' and yet 
another the sword'' which belonged to that King who ruled 
over the whole of Malabar, and who became a Moor, and depart- 
ed to go and remain at Meca, which they keep as a relic. And 
in his left hand he carries a weapon which is like unto a flower- 
ds lace. 

“And on each side he has with him two men, one carrying 
a large round fan, and the other a fan made from the white tail 
of an animal like a horse, which among them is much esteem- 
ed, fixed on a golden staff. 

“Three men continue to fan him, two on one side and two 
on the other, and on his right hand walks a page bearing a golden 
ewer full of water, and on his left another with one of silver, and 
yet another with a towel, and when the King wishes to put his 
band to his nose or eyes or mouth, they pour some water from 
the ewer on his fingers, and the other bands him the towel, 

^ seoairadcuoa.-’, The Bbagavati Sword carried by a 
Namputiri. 

® ojuaaontojoa,*^ The Cheraman Sword also carried by a 

Namputiri. 
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which he carries, to wipe himself. Other pages also accompaoy 
him, of whom, one on his right side bears a golden cup, and one 
on his left side a silver cup, in which he spits out the betel ho 
is always chewing, “which another page continues to hand to 
him”. 


“Behind him they bear two large round water-pots, one 
of silver on the left, and one of gold on the right, full of water. 
Further, in front of him go four parasols on their staves, that is 
to say, two of very fine white cloth, and two of worked and 
embroidered silk- Near him they carry an umbrella on a high 
support which keeps off the sun. 

“ Behind the King walk his nephews and the Governors of 
the country and the Officers all on foot, and all bearing drawn 
swords and bucklers, and thus they proceed in good order with 
extreme slowness, looking at the games and the jesters, tnm- 
blers, and musqueteers, who entertain them. If the King goes 
forth by night he goes iu the same manner, but be takes with 
him four large iron lamp-stands, with branches like our cressets 
(fogares) full of oil, with very thick wicks ; two go in front, 
and two behind, and there are many torches of wood which burn 
a long time.” 
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PART T 

(TX)WN TO A. D. 14P8) 


CHAPTEll III 

KERALA AND ITS PEOPLE 

In the heyday of their power the Zamorios were ruling 
over a large part of the weat eoaat atrip of South India called 
Kerala in Sanskrit and Cheru in Tamil According to the 
Ketalolpatti, one of the Perumala brought by the Namputiria 
from foreign lands to maintain law and order amongst them 
was called Kerala, and he was so good and wise that they gave 
hia name to the counrty be had governed so well, t 

From Very early times Kerala appears to have been a 
separate political entity. The Bam lyana, the Mababharata and 
the Puranaa refer to it Aaoka (B. C. li 72-232) mentiDna the 
kingdom of the Keralaputraa in his tdicls ; and Kalidasa, writing 
in the second century before Christ, complimenta the Kerala 
damsels on their beauty. 

It is very difficult, however, to define its geographical 
boundaries. E'er, in the first place, a small tract in the Ernad 
Taluk of British Malabar is called Cheranad ; and we do not 
know whether this had any connexion with the name of the 
ruling dynasty. Again, the limits of Kerala have shifted from 
time to time according to the character of the reigning monarch. 
Lastly, the temporary or permanent occupation of even a few 
frontier outposts has made neighbouring kings assume the high- 
Bounding title of the Vanquisher and Lord of the Keralas. 

' From the Keralolpalti we understand that Malanad or 
Kerala at first extended from Gokamam in the north to Cape 


1 (319 (ooawnflsoto (0(S>(6a.®e4o) gjsrooculi^ootfliOsos oacw 

SiUiBmaavl. [The Keralolpatti, p, 24.). 
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Comorin in the sooth. Sometime during the government of the 
country by the first four Perumals, it came to be divided into 
Tulu, Kupa, Kerala and Mushika, the boundaries of Kerala 
being Putuppattanam in the north and Kannetti in the south.^ 
When Arya Perumal re-arranged the administrative divisions he 
gave the name of Kerala to the land bounded by Perumpula in 
the north and Putuppattanam in the south. 2 Cheraman Peru- 
mal’s dominions lay between Gokarnam and Cape Comorin; 
within Kannetti and Putupattanam were on the south Changa- 
lapuratta port, on the north Putuppattanam port, on the east 
eighteen mountain passes, and on the west eighteen entrances 
to the deep; between them Cheramannad IfiO Katams in extent, 
‘14‘18 deities, 108 Durga shrines, fit villages, 96 towns, 18 forts 
and 11 Nuls; the adjoining 5 Nads were Pandi, KongUi 
Tulu, Wynad and Punnad. 

Hcliable historical records also show the boundaries of 
Kerala changing from time to time. According to the Periplus, * 

i aj@j^,|(,rn(!iiroil(o6allaioc9iaemoolocij)06,o Qtfl)rog.(D0(^o. (The 
kcrcilolpiitti 19). 

^ siojisrojifonnftirnlctregssoril Q.jgy§6m(oiroa>l8(n)og,o 8<s>iDg,oogji* 
nffloi. <fte[l5j. (Ibid., p. 32), ' 

3 6im0d})g^ajro1aa6o nogaJlsjioTOeifl® ajasBajgjroioimslaie 

ms<99 (uayssTOOToiancqio ci)ng>*e J8 ajrororolc* (cfosnsl) nj^lejo ajsl 

bTonroao (a),s^"jl8 ^nBlnTrisTOlral Sjjroaoofccno^ J 00 efcoono 

msplmoce 4448 aj, 498 Q^oejcoTjo 64 ooaojo 96 

mcofflojo J8 SifliO^^slojo l7 £r)0§*. isiB«mi>roi») 5 njosnsl ssiogsq 

ajrmo^ <uoa,TO ^j’he Kerulolpatti, p. 69-70).' 

The seventeen Nads were:- Tulunad Kolattunad 

Polanad (sojoai.-oog', Kiirumbranad 
Puravalinad (a^onjs-'lmo^)^ Eranad (nffiocno§ ), Parappanad (ojib^ 
<v)o§), Valluvanad Ravananad (©oaieromo^)^ Vettat- 

tunad (s'mgggcTJo^) 1 irumanasserinad ('o'loeimaggro'lmo^) 
patappuoad (anjcacQjsQjmo^)^ Nedunganad (Bm^emmo^)^ Venea- 
uad Muriuganad (csolasBmos)^ Ouanad (a’osromog) 

Venanad (®memmo§“4^ 

n 00^*^ Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (Me Crindle), pp, 

AolJ“jri54 * * 
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Kerala began at Leake or the White Rock off in the sea oppo- 
site Badagara in Malabar and ended at Nelkunda or Kannetli 
in the present Travanoore State. In the following century, 
under Chenguttuvan (A.. D. 180-225), the Chera empire inolud- 
ed Gokarnam in the north, Mysore, A.rcot and Palni* in the east, 
and Cape Comorin in the south. A.ftat his death the Cheras 
steadily declined. In the north they lost Tulnnad, in the east 
they had to give up all their possessions beyond the Ghats, and 
in the south the Pandyan advanced as far asQuilon. With the 
partition of Kerala by Cheraraan Perutnal it lost its political 
unity and its intimate connexion with the Tamil kingdoms of 
the east. But what it lost it has more than gained. Though 
politically Kerala is still divided, its people living between 
the Western Ghats in the east and the Arabian Sea in 
the west, the Chandragiri river in the north and Cape Comorin 
in the south, are united by the bonds of a common language, 
common culture, common traditions and common institutions. 

The earliest rulers of Kerala known to history were the 
Tamil Cheras, ^ who had their headquarters at Tiruvanchikku- 
1am. Almost all the kings, whose exploits have been sung by 
the Saragam poets, have the title of Cheraman ® prefixed to 
their names. The word Cheraman is a contraction of Chera- 
makan and means the son of Chera. It is the exact Tamil 
equivalent of the Sanskrit Keralaputra, mentioned by Asoka in 

(i) Sesha Ayyar, The Geras of the Sangam Age- 
Sivaraj Pillai, The Chronology of the Cheras. 
Krishnaswami Ayyangar, The Beginnings of South 
Indian History. 

Translations of the Sangam works published in The 
Tamilian Antiquary. 

{*) The Cheras of Vanchi 

Cheraraan Udiyan Cheral (ajuo 0 aa 6 asIoBcAs^uffloOs) (d. in A.C. 17.) 

Imayavararaban (gEa®icii(ocQjaii) (A. D. 17-76.) 

Palyani Chel Kelu Kuttuvan a,^ajab) (A, D, 

76-100). 



hia Girnar edict. Aa the foreign writers of the first two cen- 
turies of the Christian era also refer to the Cbera kings by the 

Narmudi Cheral (tnoiqislaijaoOo) (A. D. 100-125). 

Cheraman Chenguttavan ajUB8i|cuei6) (A.. D. 126-180), 

Cheramau Kuttuvan Kotai (ujuoaiooi) «Aoaaio>) (A, D. 180- 
225). 

llanguttavan (a. D. 226-260). 

Cheraman Palai Patiya Perumkadaako (Oiimao.Tb ojoaaej ajDslcs) 
aaj(CB« <fliSoa<fto) (A. D. 260-276). 

Cheraman Mavenko (iiiUtoaooA (aioa'njci6a.8>o) (a, D. 275-300); 
Cheraman Vancan (a<u(oai<io6 ojooiucTO) (A. D, 300-325), 

The Cheras of Touch 

Cheraman Karuvuc Eriya 01 Val Perum Cheral Irumpurai 

^OjiJitKaooo o^oloa) aOs cuoo^ ^(caoaojoaao) 

(A. D. 90-100). 

Cheraman Antuvan Cheral Jrumporai ( 8 ju»b 0 (t 6 awgjinrt aju 
ffloca ©(CBoaojosiao) (A. D. 100-120). 

Adukkolpattu Cheralatau (wro§a«iOffi6«j| saj(Da.3TOa6) (A, D. 120- 
168). 

Cheraman Cholvakadanko (aoJOizio.Tij 6iiuaj*5»eiA0) (A.D. 158- 
183) 

Cheraman Pcrumchcral Irumporii (“aJroaontanjinio najotOo ^cao 
ffajoeiao) (A, D. 183-200). 

Cheraman Ilam Cheral Irumporai (sjuroaoi) aeaesjuffloOd 
«iaJ96)eo) (A. D. 200-216). 

Atan Avani («n®'n>cii> aroiwml; (A. D. 216-236). 

Cheraman Yanaikalchey Mantaram Cheral Irumporai (<SM(oa>oob 
CQJoaacnaao.^ fflooroaaajrooCte Eraoaajooeo) (A. D. 236-266) 
Cheraman Ko Kotai (saKoaiool) a<fl,OBAooonj)) (a. D. 266-286). 
Cheraman Kanaikkal Irumporai (aaJOBon6iajsiffl6ro<aaoi!i4 jBsaacajooao) 
(A. D. 286-306). 
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same title ^ there is no doubt that the dynasty of tho Samgatn 
period was as ancient as Aaoba. 

We do not know when the Cheras established themselves 
at Vanchi. The origin of the Tamils still remains a matter of 
controversy. Some attribute a Mongolian origin 2 to them", 
others regard them as the lineal descendants of the palaeolithic 
and neolithic peoples of the Deccan and South India®; still 
others go further and say that they were the builders of the 
Indus valley civilisation and the groat colonisers ol the ancient 
world, proceeding by land and sea to Sumeria and Crete, even 
to distant Spain and Denmark- ^ 

There is absolutely no evidence to show that there was 
any hostility between the Tamils and the Nayars who succeed- 
ed them as the rulers of the laud. This latter conjmuuity had 
originally no name. In the grants of the kinga and chiolstbey 
are referred to simply as the Three Hundred, the Six Ilundr d 
the Ten I’housand, which must have been administrative divi- 
sions, deriving their names Irom the numlier of soldiers furnish- 
ed by them. In the graulhavaria of the Zam^rin they am 
are called Lokar, literally people of the land. However wide 
the connotation of this word might have been at the beginning, 
in historic times it did not denote even all those who were gov- 
erned by the Marumakkaltayara law of inheritance. It was 
applied only to those who were required by custom to follow 

(^) Celobothras, fliny (Logan, Mai b it M inHal,Yo\ I, 

p. '161). 

Keprobotras, The Feiipius of the Erythr.ienn Sea (Me 

Crindle), p. 13'i. 

Kerohothras, Ptolemy (4 Indiias describoJ by 

Ptolemy (Me Crindle p. 180). 

^ Kauakasabha, i he Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years 
■dyo, p. 46 

® Sreenivasa Ayyangar, The Stone Af-e m Ancient India. 

^ Father Heras, Mohenjo Daro (ZVte Journal of Indian 
History, Vol. XV 1. Part 1). 
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the prpfeflsion of arms, who hacl undergone the customary 
military training and received their anna from the chief or 
the elders of the community. The Tjokir were in ancient 
Kerala what the Spartiate were in ancient Greece. 

The word Nayar is of a much later origin than Likar. 
There is no connexion between Nayati ‘ au.l Nayari the 
former one of the lowest, the latter one of the highest 
castes of the land. The former U derived from the Tamil 
Nayattu ® or hunting with dogs, the latter from the 
Sanskrit Naynka * or leader. At first Nayar had the same 
meaning as its Sanskrit parent. It was a personal or hereditary 
title conferred by a chief on the commandant of a fortress or 
the commander of an army. The Portuguese writers widened 
its meaning to include the military followers of the chiefs of 
Kerala. With the annexation of Malabar by the British in 
A. D. 1792 and the cooatquent disbandment of the Nayar mili- 
tia not only in Malabar but also in the native states of Cochin 
and Travancore, the Mayars lost their distinctive occupation 
Tliey began to take to those peaceful pursuits which they had 
disdained in the past. Hence, now, all those between the caste 
of the Ampalavasis or temple servants on the one band and the 
polluting castes on the other call themselves Nayars, irrespec- 
tive of their original rank or occupation in society * 

Kanakasabhai says that the Nayars are of the same race as 
the Tamils and both ol them came Irom Mongolia But tlie 
Nayars trace pollution and properly Ibreugh the female, the 
Tamils through the male; the Nayar family centres round the 
motlier, the Tamil family round the father. Futher, the preva- 
lence of Sati in ancient days among the Tamil warriors implies 

^ motniosl. moa!)0|_ SenoasA. 

* Thus VattekUalans or oilmongers, Anturain or potters) 
Tunnarens or tailors, Vyapuris or merchauts, Pallicchaus or 
palanquin-bearers, Velultdlaus or wosherman, and V^eluUk lU ila- 
vans or barbers, all these style themselves Nayars. 

® Kanakasabhai, I he Tatnils Eiehteeu Hundred Years 
Ago, p. 60. 
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tbe inferiority of woman, which is totally at variance with a 
matriarchal form of society. Other writers give the Nayars 
a Naga origin But succession to the throne and property 
among the Nagas was from father to son. In all probability 
the Nayars were originally hill-tribes living on tbe slopes of the 
Western Ghats different from both the Tamils and the Nagas®. 

When and bow the Nayars established their principalities 
in the valleys and spread even beyond to the islands off the 
coast® are at present nnkoown to us. Slow and silent encroach- 
ment must have had its share, as in the formation of the Gur- 
kha kingdom in the eighteenth century. Tbe Nayars might 

^ Kunhukuttan Tampan, Keralam, p. 4. 

® The evidences for regarding the Nayars as indigenous 
hill-tribes, having no racial connexion with tbe Nagas or the 
Tamila, are; (i) Tirunelli in Wynad is their most sacred 
place, more sacred than Perur and Benares, (ii) The Zamorin’s 
title, Kunnalakkonatiri, is perhaps reminiscent of their mountain 
homes, (iii) The plantain leaf, very abundant on tbe 
hills, still plays a very important part in the life of the 
Nayars. Offerings to deities and chiefs are presented on it; the 
moment life departs from the body the corpse is placed on it; 
food is served even to the most distinguished guests on it, silver 
and gold being considered less pure than the plantain leaf. fiv) In 
the recesses cf the hills are still to be found people resembling 
the Nayars in every respect# calling themselves Lokar and lords, 
of the hills, (v) Lastly, the military system of tbe Nayars was 
more suited to the hills than to the plains. While the Tamil 
warrior protected himself with ponderous armour, the Nayar 
trusted himself to agility of limb and suppleness of body, to the 
sure eye and tbe deft hand. The Nayars had no cavalry and 
their knowledge of fortification was rudimentary, artificial def- 
ences of moat and rampart being more imperatively required 
and more easily constructed on wide open plains than on the 
tops of woody hills. 

® The Nayar inhabilanls of these islands were converted 
in mass to Islam by one of the followers of the Prophet. 
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have taken advantage of the weakness of the central govern- 
ment to extend their authority, and the imperial rulers of Tiru- 
vanchikkulam might have thought it expedient to recognise 
them as feudatory governors of the lands from which they were 
powerless to expel them. The Tamil rulers, again, might have 
sought the help of these highlanders in their wars and conferred 
upon their leaders provincial governorships and military com- 
mands in much the same way as the Pathau sultans and the 
Mughal emperors set up Abyssiniana and Persians all over their 
empire. 

Not only the process but the date of their occnpation is 
also a matter of conjecture. There ia not even a single refer- 
ence to them in the vast maaa of the Sangam literature. The 
Samantaa or the Nayar chiefs are mentioned for the first time in 
Bhaakara Bavi Varman’a grant to the Jew, Joseph Babban, and 
the Lokar in a grant of Stanu Bavi Gupta’s regin. The dates 
of these grants are highly controversial The former is aasigued 
to A. D. 192, 377, 700 and 1014; the latter to A. D. 311, 824 
and 880. As these kings were later than the Samgam age the 
Nayars could not have risen to prominence before the fourth 
century. 

The Nayars were divided into a number of endogamous 
tribes more or less based oo locality. Bach of these, again, was 
sub-divided into a number of castes. The Saraantas occupied 
the highest place; next came the Lokar, who alone were entitled 
to bear arms and have a voice in the affairs of the community. 
Then followed in the descending order teachers and clerks, do- 
mestic servants, merchants, artisans and cultivators. In re- 
lation to the chief a distinction was observed between the 
Akattu-and the Parattu-charna’, belonging to the inside and 
outside respectively. The former included all domestic ser- 
vants, even clerks, the latter consisted of all those who had to 
render military service. 


1 ^ 




The land occupied by the tribe was its Nad. At its head was 
the Naduvali ’ or the chief- Ho was not a despot. His powers 
Were limited by the custom of the people and the will of the 
Lokar expressed in their Nilalkuttam The devotion of the 
Tjokar to their chief, however, considerably reduced the 
importance of the Nilalkuttam, and it is only very rarely that it 
asserted itself in opposition to him. 

The smallest administrative unit was the Tara ® , a Dra* 
vidian word meaning foundation, ground, mound. Every Tara 
had its Kutlam or Parusha and it met at the Mannam * ^ 
which is a circular mound of earth or stone under a fig or 
lianyan tree. Every adult male member could take part in its 
deliberations. But the absolute freedom of speech which he 
had Was limited by the respect for the Karanavans or elders. 
It met as often as was necessary. Nowadays, its activities are 
limited to the conduct of the anuu.tl festival and Kali “ or the 
folk-dance in honour of the village deity and the investigation 
of offences against caste and morality, though in olden days it 
must have functioned also as a court for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the trial and pu lisbment of ofteuders. The decisions 
of the Parusha are now enforced by fine, coDfiBcation of 
Kinnam and Kinti ’ , and in the last resort by excommunications. 
There was also an informal deliberative and executive commit- 
tee, the members of which were called Taravalis or Taravadis*- 

The Desam was both a political and military division. 
This word is derived from the Sanskrit Dik or quarter. Every 
Desam was designated by its allotted quota of Nayars. As a 
rule a Desam comprised more than one Tara, though some- 

1 2 crflitaitt.g., ]n A. D. 163i a Nilalkuttam of the 

Lokar compelled the Zamorin to proceed against the Bajah of 
Bettet, another in A. D. 1746 forced him to punish some of his 
ministers. ® «»o. <u(di=£o, e r .aTlg^aj. Alsrsdojo 

the metal plate on which food is served and the water-vessel 
with the snout, the two indispensable domestic utensils of every 
Nayar house. ® nnoQjoifl^ udocuosI. o s>ewo. 
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times the Tara socl the Desam were identical, The Desam had 
its own moot called Desakkuttam. » The bead of the DesJra 
was called the Deaavali, * who was in early times elected by 
the Desakkuttam, but later on appointed by the chief. 

The greater Naduvalis were called Utaiyar or Utayavar, ® 
meaning owner, possessor, lord The Utaiyars of Sruad, Vallu- 
vanad, Onad, Venad, and Nedumpuraiyurnad appear as attestors 
in Bhaskara Ravi Varraan’s grant. What constituted owner- 
ship is not easy to define. In all probability the Utaiyars enjoyed 
only the rights and privileges of governors and protectors as 
distinguished from actual proprietors. 

The Svarupis ^ ranked above the Utaiyars. They exercised 
all the powers of independent sovereigns. Some of them eon- 
tinned to call themselves Svarupis even alter they were conquer- 
ed by tlicir more powerful neighbours, with the result that in 
later times we find many Svarupis who are not independent 
chiefs. 

Greater than the Svarupi was the Konatiri * or king. Only 
two Svarupams enjoyed this title. They were Nediyiruppu and 
Arangot; the former was called Kunnalakkouatiri, the latter 
Valluvakkonatlri. 

The skill and dexterity of the Nayars with their Weapons 
have won the admiration of every one who has had opportunities 
of wituessing them Foreigners have also been impressed with 
the devotion of the Nayars to their chiefs. “They give little 
heed to what they eat or drink”, says Barbosa, ‘‘but only to serve 
and do their duly.” Some Nayjrs were bound even to die for their 
lord. ‘I’hey were called Chavers”. ‘‘If in any way,” says Barbosa, 
‘‘their lord is killed and they are present, they do all they can, 
even unto death; and if tliey are not at that place, even if they 
come from their homes, they go in search of the slayer of the 
king, their master, and bow-many-soever their enemies may be 

1 SQM^go. s aacanjsffl. ^ steaswk^ ^saacyi, * s ttcbi) 

000 ( 5 ( 1 ®!' ® 
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yet everypne does his utmost until they kill him” 

The Namputiris ® believe that their ancestors came from 
Ahiccbatra They were the second batch of Brahmins brought 
by the mythical Parasurama to Kerala, the first batch having 
fled to Tulunad on account of the molestation of the Nagae or 
serpents. These earlier immigrants came to be known as Palam- 
tuluvar or Tula Nampis ■*. The later settlers called them- 
selves Arya Brahmins or the Brahmins of pure Aryan descent 
in contrast to the Tula Nampis, vvho mixed themselves so freely 
with the aboriginal inhabitants that they lost their racial puri- 
ty ®. In course of time, as the result of their seltleraeut 
among the N.iyars, certain peculiar customs, the 
restriction of marriage within Ihe caste to the eldest son, im- 
partibility of the family property, polygamy and seclusion of 
women, came into existence among the Namputiris. Hence they 
obtained the name of Kerala Brahmins or the Brahmins of 
Kerala to distinguish them from the Brahmins of the east coast. 

The word Namputiri is a shortened form of Nampulirippad, 
and is Dravidian in origin. Some derive it from Nam meaning 
Veda and Otuvar ® reciters. The Samgam works refer to the 
Brahmins under the name of Pappare ^ or seers. As they were 
also chanters of the Veda there is no special reason wby these 
Kerala Brahmins alone should be called reciters of Veda. 

This word may, however, be derived from the Tamil Nam- 
piyan ® and Nampu the former means a temple-priest, the 
latter the office of a temple-priest. With the honorofic Tirip- 
pad we get Nampiyatiripad-io and Namputiripad, meaning the 

^To avenge the death of two Vellatri princes, who fell fighting 
against the Zamorin when he conquered Tirunavayi, the Vella- 
tri’s Chavers used to come to the Mamakam festival to cut 
him down. But they came there only to immolate themselves 
on the pikes of the Akampatijanam or body-guard. ® 

* s The Kerulolpaiti, pp. 1-8. 

p ’’ ojoyoA. 8 (T3aijla3i9o6, ^ mcnj, 10 
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respeotefl templ^priest and the respected person who dnobar- 
ges the functions of the temple-priest. Both in effect are safiie. 
Even now in many temples in Kerala the priests am Nampn- 
tiris- It is probable, therefore, that they were first employed 
as temple-priests, and, like Samanta, Namputiri became the 
name of a caste or community. 

In course of time a distinction grew up between Nampiya- 
tiri and Namputiri, though they were orginally interchangeable. 
The former came to be applied only to rulers or Sva- 
rupis, though the latter included not a few who took to the 
more exciting and hazardous profession of arms. The Nampu- 
liris ol Chittur and Che.nnamangalam were as serviceable to the 
Zamorin as the Nampiyatiria of Idappalli ' and Tirnmanaeseri. 

We do not know when the Namputiris came to Kerala, 
The Sangam works are silent about them. They are mentioned 
for the first time in Vira Kaghava Chakravarli’s grant to Iravi 
Korttan- The exact date of this deed is a moot point. Accord- 
ing to Burnell, cited by Logan “A. D. 77-1 is the only possi- 
ble year” ; other suggestioos are A. D. 230 * and 660. In this 
deed the Namputiri villages of Panuiyur and Chovarara * ap- 
pear as attestors along with Ernad and Valluvauad, We have 
to conclude, therefore, that the Namputiris had become pro- 
minent before the reign of Vira Uaghava Chakra varti. 

The centre of social and political life amongst them was 
Gramam " or Ur ®, the former Sansl?rit, the latter Tamil, 
both meaning village. It enjoyed complete autonomy. With- 

1 ffisgjgsfl. ^Logan, Mulabar Manital, p. 267. 

^ This is clearly untenable as the Sangam works cover 
the third century A. D. 

4 “ajnTfl<gffl<9r(0!J<aqo6>aj3i8)\<0125i><?i9'’V*Bcna!>c9«5«(0roi0o,” ‘With the 
knowdege of the two Brahmin divisions of Pauniyur and 
Chovarara have we given it”. 

6 ^0210. a avit. 
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in its limits it had the privilege of self-assesacueat, self -govern* 
inent and jurisdiction. The area over wiiich its authority ex- 
tended was called ilsSamhutatn*. Not even the moat autocratic 
of kings dared violate a Grama Samkotam. The heads of fami- 
lies living in the same village mot in their Sabba generally 
held in the village temple, to disousa the common affairs of the 
village, punish offences against caste and morality, and make 
arrangements for the maintenance of the temple and the cele- 
bration of its annual festival. The executive officer of the 
village was called Uralan who was originally elected and who 
received a fee called Uracebi *. In some villages there was an 
executive committee called Uralum Ganara 

Sometimes villages combined together for greater safety 
and owned a temple in common. Their common interests were 
looked alter by a Samudayam “ or Sahhayogara The 
greatest of these Samudayams was that ol Tiruoavayi. The 
chief executive officer of the Samuday.nn was callel M.uiusb- 
yam ®, literally servant. 

Some Namputiri villages were called Tails Tali means 
a Siva temple in Tamil In course of time it came to 
denote also the setllemnnt of the Brahmins round it. The 
most famous of llieso Tails was the Calicut Tali, to whicdi the 
learned from all parts of South India llockcd to talte part in 
the annual llevati Paltaltanain. Tue Tali, like the Graman, 
had its owu Saraketain. Polluting the Samketam by sbeddiug 
blood was a crime visited with the severest of panallics. The 
offender, if a Nayar, lost his life, house and land**^. The affairs 
of the Tali were managed by Taliyaliriraar corresponding to 
the Uralans of the Ur. 

i cni9S9>aji®.''^(Tue. 3 aoiootnt v s fsroo^ocosmo, 

® cro^aocffl®. ''nusscfflocco. a anDos^jo. o 

^ onion© C^0nJ(Dl.ii (BTOOJcmDtOa JUO^gOjlsiolo Cl.^(0tgcth£, 

ajootxaiasiojgg^® ctn®nn ,fi)^(Sit)il(oA cbrrfl gg§ ojio (S>a,.,3>aj)0isi on 

ctnnnl(slaj«iio6 eva>3la!)g>'lsiroKn oJemraononD” oAOgjo 900-o®'!»' 
ffiejoerootaio" 29-ooc®- oacffodcQ) {C'alictil Oromthavari), 

11 (B)jIl0B5lBflB>lB!)(i). 



Political circatnafances led the weaker settlements to 
group themaelvea under the protective wing of the stronger 
amongst them. Thus came into existence the four Kalakams * 
of Perinchellur, Panniyur, Parappur and Chenganiyur. Kala- 
kam now means menial service in the temple, and it is quite 
possible that the smaller villages commended themselves to the 
protection of the deities of the greater villages. In Tamil, 
Kalakam has another meaning, cantonment, and the four villages 
referred (o might have also been military centres. Baksha- 
purushans ® or protectors were appointed in thsse Kalakams 
every three years. They assembled ’* t e Kanam *, and the 
Kalikakuttam ® or band of players, they had their Samgha 
Ijakshanam “ or the characteristic mark of the Samgha, and 
they enjoyed the privilege of fixing the (lag at Tirunavayi. 

I’liose who took to arms for their proft^ssion were known, 
as Chattirar the vernacular form of the Sanskrit Kshatriya 
They were also called Uril Parusha”. They styled themselves 
Nampatis and took rank immediately below the Brahmins in 
the social scale. They were divided into eighteen Samgbas lO, 
each of which bad its own characteristic throw io fencing. Their 


' * (Doaio-qioirajcoa-b. “roogduji cwlcaajoiocaaj cOio 

aonjtSiOsniitS, doogjojonaTl^ na-gjoaiiBio^ si rol|(gojl.3j 

moej dhjJiggj aoa(DO(o)iora<{i rooaiOaoiai.flicaioiBoairii ^^ossrstfla 
laro 'usiDOahojCirio jgo moej i^sdcojo-ij erol narm ciijOi.ruo aj® 

lotml ” (T/ie Ker.il Ipatti,) p IS). ^ “ffliaaioriqioioMCOiOcSo" d oia^njcuo 
nno; iflieroo, ov nejeicsAwn* ewbOcuT) n^icamOiOjocoiT 

mOQjOiTjgsnsocnn.” {Ibid, p, 40) * Aeiuo. 6 tfii 

BlI^S”. 6 ctvjooaiejLaaiemo. 7 ajocjradioti, 8 a'sd'irtaJOToeB. 9 cnoojsl. 

Pullur ('^Syts), Kanla ('^•’ns!, Puli ('Utf'), Tatla {'o>mm), Vela 
(eciiip), Pura («4o), Atli (im®.ool), Chuntafajms), Natti (™§d), Nen- 
meni (omecotr)!), Tamara (ensoio), Chovaram Vella 

(ffl.maa), Titta Chali (^^ifl), Pala Paka (aja<a>), Vili 

(oflioi)). {The Sahilya Parishad Tniimasika Yo\. i, No 3.) 
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BSBemblies were called Ksname, and their meeting 
Kinamirikkal which lasted over a month. Daring this period 
the members of the Satngha observed perfect Diksha, and 
discussed ways and means for the improvement of the Brahmins 
and the protection of their Dharma and Karma. Each of the 
eighteen Samghae had its own Kalikkuttam, who played the 
Chattirakkali 

In course of time. Perinchelliir, Parappur and Chengani- 
yur declined, and their place was taken hy Chovaram, a village 
about six miles from Panniyar. The reduction of the Namputi- 
ri divisions from four to two did not lend to closer political un- 
ion amongst them. On the other hand, the neighbours entered 
into a keen rivalry, which flared up into a long and relentless 
War called Kurmalsarnm *, drawing into its vortex every noble 
and chief in Kerala 

While the Nayars and the Namputiris were concerned with 
the political, religious and literary life of society, its essential 
economic functions were discharged by the Chcrumas the 
Tiyyas ■’, and the Iluvana the Multans the Katuppat- 
taos ®, the Christians, thi Jews and the Mubamroadaus. 

The Cherumas were the aborigines of the country. They 
culivated the fields and supplied all the necessary agricultural 
labour. Some of their cuslomB and institutions seem to indicate 
that they were the original rulers as well as the owners of the 
land®. Their present social and political degradation must have 
been due to the violent aggression of the Tamila and the Nayars. 
They suffered the same fate in Kerala as the Helots in Sparta 
and the Celts under the Saxons in England. 

1 (flismclroltaeirt (T/je h eralolpatli, pp 41-44). ^ oJOimoilio 
essgflj 00) 0(2)108 ad j ® ^o”(Zi<ot\)ido, ^ oajftEtoeiOo ^ iO))g[A. a 

asus-ni*. 7 8 » ^j’hey have Htill tlicir Miin- 

nams. Their Katir or corn festivals |«>int to the former exis- 
tence of religious amphietyonies, In Kannati Svarupam, Aiyak. 
kara Yajaman and Pulayanarkotla we have tlie relics of some 
of their distinctly political instilutions. (Edgar Thurstan, 
Castes aud Tribes of Southern India, Vo). II, pp. 46-91.) 
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The Huvas anfl the Tiyyaa are generally regarded as im- 
migrants, the former from Ceylon, the latter from the islands 
off the coast. Their traditional ocenpation was the planting 
and tapping of the ooeoanut tree. Some of their historians say 
that they were the ancestors of the Namputiris and the Nayars, 
their present social inferiority being due to the silent operation 
of economic and political causes. 

The Muttans or the money-changers came from Choladesa. 
Expelled from their homes on the banks of the Canvery by 
their king, they sought the protection of the Zamorin. He 
settled them at Mangat, within the jurisdiction of the Eralpad, 

The Katuppattana were originally Brahmins called Bhat- 
tacharyas of the village of Kata in Pandya. For becoming 
Buddhists they were ordered to leave the country by their 
king. After infinite suffering they arrived at Calicut in A. T). 
14.47^. The Ampati Kovilakam Valia Tampurratti took pity 
on them and gave them an asylum. They were ordered to 
earn their livelihood as Elutassans or village school-masters. 

Christianity was introduced in Kerala by St. Thomas the 
Apostle. He landed at Malankara.near Tiruvaochikkulam, and 
converted a large number of people, including Nayars and 
Namputiris, Vira Raghava Cfaakravarti, king of Crauganore, 
granted to one of them, named Iravi Korttan, certain rights 
over the Manigramam ® or merchants’ corporation of this 
city. 

The Jews came from Jerusalam after the destruction of 
their temple in A. D. 68. One of them, named Joseph Rabban, 

^ The (Kali day) of their arrival is expressed by the chrono- 
gram (<B)5<8>®oj^'aioffl6iT^aM!>oi). * Ma- 

nigramam is derived from Vanik-griimam, literally the mer- 
chant-village or merchants’ quarters. Hike the. trade guilds of 
mediaeval Europe they enjoyed certain rights and privileges. 
Such Manigramams wgre in existence at Takopa in Burma and 
Adittapura in the Chola country. (Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas 
Vol. II, Part I, pp. 232 and 271), 
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received from Bhaekara Ravi Varman ^the principality of 
Anjuvannam. 

The foreign trade of the land was, however, financed and 
carried on by the Arabs, not by the Christians or the Jews, 
though they helped to maintain communication with the West. 
With the decline of the Roman empire they recovered their 
ancient commercial ascendancy, which had been taken away 
from them by Augustus and his successors- The Prophet gave 
an impetus to their political and maritime activities, and within 
a century after his death they had planted their colonies 
and trading stations as far west as Morocco and as far east 
as the Spice Islands and China. According to their accounts^, 
they came first to Kerala in the reign of Cheraman Perumal and 
the king himself was their first convert. When the Zamorin 
founded Calicut, he induced them by special concessions to visit 
his new town and settle there. They were not only given 
freedom to convert the people to their faith, they were also 
given the monopoly of the export and import trade. Thus were 
sown the seeds of a lasting friendship which lasted till the inva- 
sion of Calicut by Haidar Ali. The Arabs frequented Calicut 
more than any other port, with the result that, by the middle of 
the fifteenth century, Kollam and Cranganore had fallen into 
decay and Calicut had taken their place as the entrepot of the 
trade between Asia and Europe. The Arabs not only made Cali- 
cut the greatest port in the west coast of India, they even help- 
ed to spread the name aud fame of the Zamorin in Europe. 
They married the women of the country and their descendantB 
were called Moplahs^. The Moplahsof the coast towns furnish- 
ed the Zamorin with ships and transports, enabled bimto conquer 
Tirunavayi from the Vellatri and prevent the Portuguese 
from establishing their hold on him as they did at Cochin. 

' The Tohtut-ul-Mujahidien, pp. 48-51 

The Kernlolpatli, pp. 67-78 

Padmanabha Menon, of Ketala,Wo\ I, pp. 420-467 

* This word is derived either from the Tamil Mappilla, 
meaning son-in-law, or the Arabic Mouffla, a stranger. In 
Cochin the Jews, the Christians and the Muhammadans are 
called Jutan Moplah, Nasrani Moplah and Jonakan Moplah 
respectively. Hence it is probable that Moplah comes from 
Arabic rather than Tamil. 
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CHAPTER IV 

EARLY HISTORY 

Legencis and traditions constitute the main, if not the sole, 
source of our information for the origin and early history of 
the Zamoiins. Incredibly wild and marvellous as some of them 
are, they have a unique value. They represent the ideas, which 
they themselves and the people at large still entertain about 
their origin, and which have inlluenced their relations with their 
neighbours and shaped their history in the past. The belief in 
the gift of the Cheraraan Sword with the injunction to “die, 
bill and sei/e” has he<u not a liltle resj^nsible for the attempts 
made by successive Zaroorins to subjugate Kerala. 

According to the Keialolpntti, Parasurama reclaimed from 
the sen the land between Gokarnam and Cape Comorin, and 
gave it to the Braliinina whom he brought from Abicchatra. 
He settled them io sixly-lour villages. For their eonven'ence and 
cumrorl ho brought Sudras, whom he compelled to adopt the 
form of tnarriag'e' known ns and the syslimof 

inheritance known as Marnmakkatlayam or “descent through 
sister’s children”. Lest the Brahmins should go back to 
Ahicchntra he asked them also lo adopt the law of matrilineal 
succession, which was not however obeyed by any village ex- 
cept Payyanur, 

The new settlers could not live in peace amongst them- 
selves. So they approached Par-asurama for advice. He direct- 
ed them to bring a Perumnl or king every twelve years from 
the neighbouring countries lo rule over them. Accordingly 
they brought Keya Perumal from Keyapuram in A. D. Z16 


* Corresponding to the chronogram Bhn-man-bhu-po- 
yam-pra-pyj. (ijiaooA (jaojuw® 
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In tbiB way twenty one Pernmata ^ ruled over the land, most 
of them for twelve years, some for shorter periods, none 
exceeding the stipulated term except Kulasekharan. Then 
the Brahmins approached Krishna Eayar of Anagundi, He 
sent Cheraman Perumal in A- D. 428.* The Brahmins were so 
pleased with him that they made him king for life- 

When Cheraman Perumal had reigned for thirty-six years, 
his master, Krishna Rayar, sent an expedition to subdue the 


^ The names of the twenty-one Perumals with their date 
and residence are as follows; — 


Name of the Perumal 

Date (A ,D.) 

Residence 

Keya 

216-225 

Kotungallur 

Chola 

226-236 

Do. 

Pandi (ojostbI) 

236-246 

Do. 

Bhutarayar 

243-257 

Do, 

Keralan (aAogLcA) 

267-269 

Trikkatamatilakam 

Chennar (eijurmii) 

269-281 


Choyiyan fa.ojooalaMol)) 

281-293 


Bana (anioerrab) 

293-297 

Kotungallur 

Tulubhan 

297-303 

Koliswaram 

Indran 

303-316 

Kotungallur 

Aryan (ffl'®®'*) 

315-327 


Kannan 

327-3C9 

Kuntivaga 

Kotti (oAOgl) 

339-340 

Kottikkollam 

Mata (EOS) 

340-352 


Eli (nfflipd) 

352-364 

Matayiel* 

Kompan (a<fl)cmo6) 

361-368 


Vijayan (oTIwcbic*) 

368-380 

Vijayankollam 

Valabhan (oiasoi) 

380-391 

Valarbhattukotta 

Harisehandran (aorfloantgTi) 

391-403 

Purali 

Malian (®gje6) 

403-412 

Nallurmallan 

Kulasekharan (c9ieJ«c®anmo6) 

412-430 



{The KeralolpatH, pp. 18-36) 
* Corresponding to the chronogram Sva-rga-sam-de- 
hotn-pra-pya (<TUj^rtu<icBao«^Oa^.) 
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country and bring the Perumal baek^. Thereupou the Perumal 
Bummoned the Brahmins to Trikkariyur. They advised him to 
call out the militia of the sevenlfen Nads, to order special 
prayers and worships in the temples, and send spies to scour the 
country for a leader whose stars indicated victory and conquest. 
These reported that if the two Eradi brothers, named Manic- 
chan and Vikkiran, of Puntura were invested with the 
command of the army their efforts would be crowned with 
success. So the Perumal sent Arya- Brahmins with his royal 
sign to bring the Eradis to his presence. The Brahmins found 
them reading their lessons at the house of their tutor, Toduvak- 
kalattu Unnikkumara Nampiyar. They explained to them the 
object of their mission, and gave them the royal sign whereupon 
they at once started for the capital. 

On the way they met Alvancheri Tamprakkal, who was also 
going to Trikkariyur. When they prostrated before him, he 
blessed them and promised to help them to gain thoir object. 

1 iBTOcnotnoo aaj'oxaoi^ti (g)i»o®logi4 stiJOcaoscoroilaBjlspl 

^(^oooojo<i,aAi0(OTrail(a6j flvoslcnxTOto crvfSaaTlctio .C9 cooslejaa 

aj(!B(ftiO(Dsi«jTOi oJScoTlrsS aimivjooA 

slcoJlsjoBe gOTKOniflsixm si^ name wrwimjiajlsi 
dceoaio a^nrojocodos aomliint n®cnK> ajId^Ovit narrjjo ggnTliTiA oaoos'laoi, 
(swiioiffl i^§lsio9aosn§ (!ajocTnoro6 ojs namoe caern? 

(SnJOOJCUOat (m®'^l^D-ul<.Tn«)i 61 S IWTDSOUOao n®yiO)d ISTOCOiflaAqjci 

ejui^ (BtoqjA n^afflogaTlnd aiure naiyg^njaaloariri oSiwa 

iBYondeis ajiii'riat 9 > 6 (Ts. g)(olQJ<l> ogjOo^aoaocsjo 
06 simosaioaaCTm a^dasizioro.'DcnLnaBO'Jioqio ( 9 > 50 | naijiaflnjlg 
(BTOsa!)oa.ajo ffliSiogigg rarcojauDcjo ojoaronj. raroeg; oagjoojra* ^sl 
OaJoraartuoO) enjsiajoejQjoaojg® ocuosejmsiosionjlin! caiOstm^lromroIlat njoj 
§1(06 cBiSqjo aejratoTlsitUjy oai"l$at 36 i 0 | roi'Ko'lsroiijriroliflOcTr) (inijjy'Uoaeaittjrol ast 
^njOdJa^o ( 8 rDaIl§ 6 ><OTii alcojora mcn^nn'rolcqo iS.i.n| roaeg^ [1)1.340610, wrooiaroa 
% iDiQojOiaaOa ; ndleonOo naohas aoJOtSicn# aamo a^fligcnoeo n®j 

(0iro34Q6 “(vrs^craesnOo ig)a«!>«>lcg<t> iBro^aacroiro n\j«cffi'icf» avscQi^i 
offismaioo^i^s'i wsohosioe oflKSiSioa^iTo,” narmgi aA| roiQejoasi^o arm 
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They had not gone far when they came upon a strange 
scene Seven cows were lying dead with fourteen vultures by 
their side. The birds were tearing and swallowing the flesh of 
one cow to the entire exclusion of the other six. When the 
Tampraklsal asked them to explain their strange conduct, one of 
them, a lame bird, shod a quill, and ptaced it in the hands of the 
holy man. When he looked at the carcasses with the quill in 
bis hand he discovered that the cow which the birds were in- 
tent upon eating was the only one which had bred true to type. 
When he looked at the Eradis (and the Nainpiyar) he found 
them possessiug all the qualities of iiiiman Ijciiigs- The Tam- 
prakkal gave this quill to Nampiyar and explained to him how 
it should be used. Then the Eradis ftli at liis feet and received 
bis blessings. (On account of this, even now, when the Kun- 
nalakkonatiri meets Alvanehori Tamprakkal, he must salute him 
by joining palm to palm). 

Proceeding onwards, they arrived at Trikltariyur, paid 
their respects to tlio Pcrumal and the Brahmins, and asked 
them why they were s'mt lor. They were told that Anagundi 
Krishna Kayar had come to subdue Malabar wiih a large army; 

aw^o (sreci/lustaa ssjicm .i®(m ojosrem}, ssmoroBnyooe eajigj 

aiyoOa “ tT))6i!BOoo3a dfflajoioS nocia Oiiraa^TOOuh oDotoOo 8cu0cS>nT> t9)0^o a \)0 
cola-jl.3j TOracnBtns" o®m8 ovacais iromlsis nflcrra ojosiyi aojOoSi 

(TO (u/l^ 5 oj^taaCo iuggj •■rds oecna, wraitnidji oj^ijlsittoo msejlcb 
gjni) fiti iftyewOo goKsnmliraara, msunioOfmdei'Tocsjo ©raiognjilgi. rogijOiioOo an® 
cog ^&5re06»o 0an 9 aj^.afls,esPmnjr!(i]6 (ia^eflaroG^o 

(oteonOo 6K(nosOffl(m aa)s>CT(nO(t8 avococoilayTcfiicno ocjono <2aJOtil.^o 

ao^ a® i^Scfcoejnt o^ojcii) efcynj jjIoa rrogd^assim^ bob rajnjitsi (acSjOioTciu] 

oa>S(SiBia-B»osii5ro. isrsg! aBJitsBln* ©o aJ^osog. acnOixTicooeio laro 

cuoodtio aorrilsico ao®» oJ^acoo a_nocml|a^ eeoogJOo aoraioo gcoarBsa 
SBcOiZOaslosisof; ffiiolojit ngoosVoaiocqio (roso^oamcijoj i2coi(^KtQaocss)i3a 
eng, (3(® raja*o4 lOi'jnjodsiOo co.'C^o.'s es cS»^<!i6 6-d0>5§^ isroioitaoiio B.aJaa 
osojo (Bn(o).3^9ca)0§^, ogjoos'awmo (TJonlnaiOOTo ®(aj3o6i^bis taiooaioi ma 
oTOciOijo looj. raosjifl, (larag) SoogjaiocBdi ^erwo i3(®Eaj0saaij(o) 
(W^Otaeiot t8)srs0((!4 ®ciTiajdi090coo(ofl(oq (oowooj igjsienaei ^ayero* ) 
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that to resist him the eoldiers of the seventeen Na3s had been 
Bsaemblett ; an£l that they shonld go with them and expel the 
enemy. Accordingly, after bowing to the council, they marched 
Cut of the capital with the army against Krishna Rayar. 

(While Cheraman Perutnal was engaged in hia devotions, 
two Bemanta heroes of Puntura, belonging to the Solar race, 
arrived at Tirunavayi on their way from Rameswaram to 
Benares. In the course of a conversation, Tolan, the Brahmin 
favourite of the Perumal, told them how Krishna Rayar had 
established a fort to subjugate Malabar, and how the Perumal 
had to return defeated in battle. He was also very much im- 
pressed with the honesty and behaviour of Manavikraman, 
When the Perumal and the Brahmins were about to leave for 
the fighting front, having already embarked in boats, the Eradia 
said to the Brahmins “If you send us we shall defeat the 
Rayar and pull down his fort.” When the Perumal was in 


iBtsiIlas roioT) ajoajjf «ras1a»oo>® ctvsTOirt sojcmru 

(sraiawait) ajuogjiojig (ftogt® nag^" n®CTi» sajoaa 

o6 siaJfflJC!)sa.o§o ‘•wanocSisrei BajOTOg.® 

Qjacrb orurmOonCOTniogo ojsiscaa njrrriinneccn#^ wroirolcne coosiaiaa 
o^KBifiioraararaicEys stoajKSZioairi aasnomna® oaj 

CIO aJS aBoJl^j aQcm isrsfiB^aiUij^’iiijOOo, »ro®nl®no(i»anT) 

tifflon (Tuonn^.a^ avac)° oicBl^aojoais. 

(oisjioaorii aco'uo«>'ooTunJigtJin)1<a«o a>3eja 

ojocofflrolni) §jT)l^ (T\)oairr!n(ol«3> a^oBo n^jToaliBsno ajlcgomoioom) 
nruaamnA S'oioj'fflo (oacaoajiog^naLione onrogrr^ocmjo 

iflaDoslae Odjoainm aitflaainSi ij^Jlnnoaio oanj^orolsinS) noacna. atstijl 
«)S ttrtTliaeanuoOo STOoeni ngjmo i(ynru1«omoc»1 s)-i_>(0Ba3§«>s eja!g 
BiiCSsIcaiaaiilnilaetTn uyotuismc'i oivlsuraoreoail oito (Tvozrrmsoo^ 
eosxoo ajlaustifbiaaoa <iJO'snnr:^ioi<dnTniinls>ato ssccfiidl), loocoxh am 
mogo arsseeojon^ aia>3gccpl§ BaJ>oa3rA aa-usci30a c^su 

iBSsnaIcQi ^ai3<o.'ija a-in<nnaa^309 nun^a 

S)d>3fin|o Cf^lej®-io a&3en}o aigsiio iqjtossI^. ooiocrr) ^snisamiso 
S>aJiailZi3$o «aiga«IW»1il5> OOSnaio «)3COa(03§ 833»la_13fti 

ai>j3Armi(^du3<oa (s9>^,ao«><ai3sr9 imojc.'os^ (vjawno>30o ‘ oBsoeag 
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formed of this offer, he invited them to' his palace, an,d after 
aesaring himself of their ability and skill in battle, he Bent them 
at the head of J20 captains and 900,000 soldiers with Kilur 
Unnikumara Menon and Para Uravinkal Chankara Nampi as 
accountants.) 

On their way, one night, the Eradis went to the place 
where the soldiers were all streehed in sleep, and, going round 
them three times with the magic quill in hand, they put a white 
mark ou all those whom they found to be ol human birth. They 
found that they numbered ten thousand. (They found 3000 
to be incarnations of gods, the rest of demons.) d'o these they 
gave each a ring. (While the soliders were all asleep, the 
Eradis selected by certain signs the moat valorous amongst 
them, and, after marking their arms with yellow ochre and san- 
dal-paste, they returned to their quarters without anyone know- 
ing it, These ten thousand Nayars with the Nampiyar 
fought in the right wing. Of the twelve ministers of the Peru- 
mal, eleven fought in the left wing, Patamala Nayar, the chief 
minister and commander-in-chief, remaining in the palace 


ojiaoo nojcg (oocsumsis (Sa>3§ EStSOOo.” ng)nn8 
ooisroowo^ (jjo<a,ajo araijyA0©o ©(j-iTsaoRgcsjio asmorol^ 

rolsintici eu3t,aio suraiojdracijo ojtb snj^aoTfl^tawtdil 

oJej anoiTuajo Braacrjjonj) aflosjorrutmjnrroas^Dsnso snj'stJleaigo aj 
ra_i©'1<aaflffliiis<min rrooantnii csj)i?os)ca>'!)aaejmro)le9>t!S) o3<<Hn> 
rmaift a^TnolsKnoTls csbaej'siaznruo ^sasxni a.j't 8 ’,sia©s> 0 ia) nurcaois)) 
acaamo siajiwaa^o (oirooibo njsooaas>ia>naiaft ^tio eajiiso 

i8raajs)ffla§^^ anug n^oaculroo aiUiebOKSo ca.a©ac^c!j)acsn©lae(no 
fflB OBffl’lroo araoalii^o nvaanoiaroa^e (laj^^aianib 

ou|r^o *1^(6 aipfinaeaanaaacoaaooc^o atWiaonSi aooflaid) (uaoni 
a>© oamulacoiai'a cS>g^^a];<as)ai<o oxui^.] a.J6>s<as aua<a>(m 
iBb ©a@lcs»lnS) (xJsaDa^AOo aoanjTnlsgg nroaanfmA oojom a^asnaao 


©0 m ijyaleaflismo ®qj^. aiS’fijlonfto goJitS) aosr,^ 

tAcmo a.ilonmnsaaaj®!ao «>ajggl®<siasn} ea®©a iarasm>aaal| acnaesol 


cfl)a«o.poooo cnaannaa* anra-,^«aio ajlncTnainasnsacoflOTora', (raooo 
oaoiKOEo ajlomolgo aoBnainga a^naTaiarao WBnrvoHoiaag^snj). 
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with bis master. The left wing fell back; the right wing, on 
the other hand, defeated the enemies, pursued them into their 
territory, and after building a fort returned to head-quar- 
ters. 

(With thirty thousand Nayars, armed with bows and 
arrows (matchlocks and matches), going in front, supported by 
ten thousand Nayars, well-trained in fighting with all the 
eighteen weapons, the Samantas at the head of 32 captains, 
entered the outworks ol the Bayar’s fortress. They fought all 
that day, killed many elephants, horses and soldiers, and drove 
the enemy into the fort. At night Manicchan and Vikraman 
held a consultation and formed their plan of attack. They sta- 
tioned ton thousand Nayars in two divisions at the northern gate, 
and placed the rest all round the fortress. The battle raged 
for three days and uights. At last the Bayar was driven out' 
and the fortress occupied. The same day the Pcrumal rewarded 
his soldiers, each according to his deserts, and disbanded the 
arraj'. (The Perumal caused the older of the two Samantas to 
sit on his lap and wear the anklet of the heroes on the right leg. 
lie ordered his ministers to settle the Teu Thousand in the 
most fertile part of the empire. The ministers decided that 
they should be established in Polanad, and so sent away its 
former inhahitaiits from their lauds and homesteads, villages 
and towns, tc make room for the new-comers. One division was 
settled at Etakkaliuad, another at Iringatikkod, and the bravest 
of the chosen Nayars at Calicut. After this the Peruunal sum- 


.coooo noD'SD.TEacSis aaounlroo sb^ciD^ aiuD(ol«9.aj.'o (aoase 


as ^‘oaoaiflfolafl'TDaisxt) ejaaismsoBDjnADsrBolsratBj raraojitsos 

at am3iuls)A0ei|') 'unenoo n&Deijo isrescnaao eg isi^oto 
yjoolmjasxiBAsni cS'Lciocrucacnaarailrola^^o nr) ,coooo 

mDSMTBOfist) mnajlcnDMo aim©®® oa>3srnlfflb ojs ©aj<w 

<9>3^aa3iolii^ nJszim moco>ft e^©,a>c^^ a>3i^as>3«nai3(& ap 
OO-JtCBo !eS;^(!d9.3SmllA OJS n^OO. ffiSg^OADSrA (US 

8U3T0. njej©(0TO) ®a>3smltTi» us cnsrre aejansso qjI^ U(003ao^ 
fflojtro ouDjafego aooosAfn as<9«n ouomnsl 
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moneci the Manavikramans to his presence and said “We have 
decided to make both of'yon our-heirs.” Thereupon, they replied 
that, if they returned after bathing in the holy Ganges and 
taking the Kavati to Ranaeswaram, they would do as com- 
manded, and left for Benares. 

Sometime after these events the Peruraal resolved, ac- 
cording to one version, to become a monk and go on pilgrimage, 
according to another, to embrace Islam and go to Mecca; 
according to a third, to receive baptism and proceed to Myla- 
pore. Before his departure, be divided his kingdom amongst bis 
kinsmen and companions. 

Hearing that the Perumal had already partitioned his 
empire and was about to set soil for Mecca, Punturakkon (the 
two Eradis) (Manicchan, it is said, fell fighting against the 
Rayar) and Mangat Unnikkumara Menon went to the Perumal 
(at Trikkariyur Chitrakutara), who told them that he had al- 
oxioornlrolaaorra. (iTua<zinrai(i) ojlg^c c/sroaw^o, oioiDaso 'nniolcsi'o) si6><a> 
«)oas5rBl(ol<8«nrra. moooo macasKO urojld) msoran, atBOinsns (ijItoI 
nfi) fiqj m^ajitosonMlmo isra^crol^ oani> t^iolottusmloS) awaayo cctiip 
imcjio cnsy nruDocnojo a^rncon(ol<aacTT) ,coooo (T)3 cd»s)(ocs<o nosoToTI 
ma aJsa)ocffla>raDO(oo§o ^s)s najms idoc»iibs)s Oia>o§i0e njog® 
siiumj siojoJlroleactT) njoscoxTOBlni) Asms. (BtsrtT) isyoinft 

liijo OJSSKO ST9,<T)<a03aso iSiioilfDaitoceso aiOmoOsMo lai^oA^o 

aj9g(Sio OiSsaac^ias sgsfliob eT^fie<a>i^o loa 

'(^csilflb all^zaso oTliUoitn^, oa.ogaj'ffls aisaao 

tlijiBTIgj^nS) ^0000 mocoiaio a-iowIcBoaol crildjiaSl ouSnamgSOJO® li 

ssoco^go rolofon cn ^IruTTOo ®3^i9>n^ cseoo s>aj'^, ®3ca) 

6)® s<ao§ ojlsiljMAc^o fflajcg.) iroms s>u®iz3Co n^^ou 

<eiso eojsns nroazomsoQag si&o^gg, n.iian35aros)ioroajio njl®!^. nvo 
®n®)®l(iS> o^f^aoo (!»l®iz^c£rld) stostdiI oflro^oaejej tuejniutU) ao 
. coooo aE)3a»<9b o<a>®sw«»l«3) israuynroo owigT 
stoio) ma^nS: fflongjonoiiafflajjr^o <s>gjl^. nojDejnoa^nSi ij®la,aosmo 
(vg)(T» ag^iaOo njosroio)!^ aregflsisayas tjysicabwa igtsajl^cna oiaas^ 
^ ooD^ei^ cnco®sTO®s sracuA zoooT a®s 

^§a(nBi ®io<silit^ ie®§(s®il(($> ggg cnoma® s 
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ready iiven away hi8<^kiagdom to bis followers, that there were 
left only the Desam where the cock crows and the thorny 
jungle, and that he was sorry they had not come sooner. When 
the Bradi agreed to be content with these insignificant gifts, 
Cheraman Perumal (with Valluvakkonatiri by hia side) gave to 
him, as a poured-out gift, pouring water from the golden conch, 
the remaining Kolikkotu, thorny jungle, the pathway measuring 
three poles by the great pole (the Kazi and the Muhammadans, 
the right of navigation to Mecca and the privilege of protecting 
the Mamakam festival) and his sword with the injunction to 
“die, kill and seize” and rule as emperor like him over the 
whole of Malanad. Then he conferred (on the Nampiyar) 
the title of Mangit Rariecha Menon, and on Kunnalakkonatiri 
the title of Blamkur Nampiyatiri Tirumulpad. Seeing this, 
Valluvakkonatiri said to the Perumal that as the sword had 
been given to his neighbour with the command to kill and con- 
quer, he must be given some means of protecting himself. 
Thereupon, the Perumal gave him bis shield with the words 
“Protect thyself”. As the sword had been given to kill and the 

(TTlsoeosIffloseo^o ntiniolowrt® moctt<bl«S> ^cuorDmos)® o&oirlofSoop 08 
ooggo 81^.0^ Efluvroila* i^adtjo £sro(3iD)l,aoajio 

fflonooIligjarDioe)® cirawrol: otIsobOo igiolciioreaiio 

(sreroamroojiODa*! oj3^“ B(ijl«s®«>mo goiwowasmo nqfnre Ag^lojliol 
<eeTt3 agiTniffl^ siaaqioon: sroiiosoo aoubIao cnjoail mucoao^acoo 
sioj'Sjj Aaoj^oiio nAoenj ®Doao8_i®gg naJTU otocuicbo ojtjjo 

(db noJiJjo nj|rj^o najfJjTngflffnj. a2|2aJ|rj^o esmorti)!^ ca> 3 tfol ®8 
o-uoniSo ] 

s>n-i(Baaiocii» ®3iyo (araoubl^ s)<e»osigw> iBoS'lstBtni <»^(Tbo aaogg 
(Sta^.nilma tY^oa^osamcflionao 0403)00^00001) ^ffioTlajA a®oo^2iD 
(DBo (a) 3 cnlj 44 n& oas o^oa r)4)ma o<a>§l®n<8afna) 

ai«J 80 ^jpjl«e®o®oa«morn)o (®). 903 ®nc^i 6 iijl<g)g|S(8w»l((Si) ajunm 
®xjia2i3®S ia>3m3oaoJ3®!f'<se, ®3i|;« oaiaTBA^g MOOsoBOaae oJcSi^ 
S)A3§aB! o-uoauRgjO, fficrfl n^g® oaisns® ojlajo®!^, acnT 

OAs/l ^aicm ososajo fivo} 813 ® cnlsaQOadse 'Oinso. (odl 

eoBOa aineim area i^acnj nu'tnl^ei^o) a^ma aajnaziaoo iBtsds^ 
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shield to defend, Valluvakkonatiti could never be subjugated by 
(Kunnalakkonatiri). The Perumal also forbade the Eradi to 
go to war with Venad Atikal and Kolattiri, but allowed him t6 
fight with the rest and called him Nedivirippil Svarupam. 

After making these arrangements the Perumal went to his 
palace at Cranganore on his way to Mecca. (This took place on 
the Kaliday denoted by the ehrouogram, Che-ra-mati-de-sa- 
pra-pya.) 

Duarte Barbosa, whose account is earlier than the Keralol- 
patli, describes this event as follows: -- 


s)iucgioao iBtsgaitnl i\g)on 0 oolc/ancail^imls>oi>r> OLO.»aio Oixiioaodt anj 
SBinDOo (oiaa 010,803003 ml tolfflcQi oolujiBn) SloJOCfc OSoSulrtS) sirugSo aj 
Aota aGOnajl^orBOfloDiianm aa>3<r)a,so3§o a4S9"l<8a3§o iBi^ooacSoaajoitfc 
(?acao3»S) ai!rlajio(&3mli3j)3(6 nmejacoi asaojAeac^o acsaaiBra) ai^amo 
^(yotso 2I3S1399I3 aoiaj ojaejl^DOSo) OJDgo OJ3§o:?rD32iu3> frfirae) (U 
a.fb3S)<9<35'OT» ’‘nolssBOo aJ^o aaoTTSo iBtss«a1s)ca»30oiaj” (ig)"m385STO 
cqig B!3 aejaoo§l((g) csfoirrao si»3TT)1cQi3coi 1| oa(d!)aia>oogrt\iC!3cno ms 
otoTlecSoocvxai n^cnorrafflowojio ereaTniao wo-iiaaoco rolts 

moaJonS) (oaran^aaamaak o^tbo cftTneje<so3ml(Dl,0e ESgo 

mmjlcttoianral mlOTi^rab^afflsmao oreiBs^oaj"^. ots® ca>WTsa^30o cm 
g^OJBiSoomo'oIliol aajfoaaaiii wojiaaioago^sroffliaila^ wcM^soil^ 
aaiOOota. ag)TDl§s)gj3 ojooo ffirnl rLg)mls)ieo3TO o^aai ,a> 

gjl<eoanr)o. n^omofflo siajmizoDo **«T®a)S>§ m^granolma s)ca>30oiai” n® 
CTO «a>gjlg^ cMggaja«so3cio3ml(Dl«a <i-iejlc®aj'o 6)a.3§^: 

CMOgo (Ocaafl^ocnomn ajejlasajo 6)A3 sctto 

sn| aa)rTOo aJ8gCM0<8O3n00mlffll8aK0§ ajs^slggss. SlCMSmOSslA^o 
aaiomisraliolajio acuA a!pls)<a> £gg ©0S3«Bomi3®(03§ (igj5®s)Tj^ S)<a>3 
Oo<fli agjtTOo eisiaalojMcg. fflcn^cMlnByTiiS) cruj0U9 ag)(TOo a>gjl,9o 


C^IO 6)AJ0 


ss™^s>m n®^3o <9>gj1^ ara^cMlcTO fvg)fnnog|(M3ctii «)8>3$im 
CAOCffiliab n.g)!j’S)mr)g^aiajo oruc^. ^aoJcoaiarA aac/aQjocLj) ofomo 

a> 6 jl (^i^ojjjOef^o 355 .) {The Kerahlpatti, pp. 61 _ 56 , 73 - 76 ) 
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‘They say that in ancient daya there was a heathen king, 
named Cirimay Pirencal, a very mighty lord. And after the 
Moors of Mecca had discovered India, they began to voyage to- 
wards it for the sake of the pepper, of which they first began to 
lake cargoes at Coulam, a city with a harbour, where the king 
oft times abides This will not be less than six hundred years ago, 
for the Indians of that period adopted the era by which these 
Moors are ruled. Aud continuing to sail to India for many years 
they began to spread out therein, and they had such discussions 
with the king himself and he with them, that in the end they 
converted him to the sect of the abominable Mafamede, where 
fore he went in their company to the House of Meca. and there 
he died, or as it seems probable on the way thither; for, they say* 
that the Malabares never more heard any tidings of him. Before 
he started, this king divided his kingdom among his kinsfolk into 
several portions as it yet is, for, before that time all Malabar 
was one kingdom. He went on making this partition in such 
a manner that when he had given a certain land to any person, 
he forthwith left it never to return. And at last having given 
away all and going to take ship from an uninhabited strand 
(where now is the town of Calecut) and accompanied by more 
Moors than heathen, he took with him a nephew, who served 
him as bis page, and to whom he gave this piece of land, telling 
him to settle and inhabit it- lie then gave him his sword and a 
golden lamp, which he carried with him as a matter of state, and 
left a charge to all the Kings aud Lords to whom he had given 
lands that they should obey and honour him. save only the kings 
of Cananor and Coulam whom he made independent Thus he 
left in Malabar three kings, free one of another, but none was to 
coin money except his nephew, who was afterwards the king of 
Calecut. This partition made the old man took ship i -■ 

Barros,' writing after Barbosa, says “ ; — “According to the 
old accounts of this country, which were read out and inter- 

1 book of Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 11, pp. 1-6. 

a hecada 1, Book IX, Chap. III. 
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preted to os when we landed in India, this land which they 
called Malabar, of 80 leagnes of coast line, was the propeirty of 
a king called Sarama Herumal, who reigned here 612 years 
before we landed in India. 'This king was so great that in his 
honour an era was started. He had his headquarters at Coulam 
(Qnilon), a place greatly frequented by many Arabs, who had 
become Moors for the sake of commerce- The Moors, led by 
their fanaticism, while converting many of the Hindus to 
Mohammsdanism, succeeded in converting the very king Sarama 
Peruma) also to Mohammedanism. He then went and lived at 
Calicut, as it was the centre of pepper growth and Moorish 
population. The Moore then made him believe that to save 
his soul it was much becomiug to go to Mecca aud die there. 
He accepted the advice, and, before he left the place, by a last 
will, divided his kingdom amongst his nearest relatives. To 
the first he gave the kingdom of Coulam, to another he gave 
Cannanore, calling him king of that place, and to others other 
lands with titles of honour. Calicut, the last to dispose of, was 
given to one of his nephews, and (h') called him by the new 
and powerful name of Zamorio, which corresponds to the name 
of emperor amongst us ; and ordered all the rest to submit 
themselves to the Zamovin of Calicut in all secular matters.’’ 

According to De Couto who compleied the work of 
Barros the people of Kerala, quariclling amongst themselves, 
“selected a person of humble and non-Nair Brahmin caste 
with neither land nor jurisdiction (as th(ir ruler) and gave him 
the name of Karam Peruraal, who could at any moment be de- 
posed if found unfit for the place he occupied, and gave him 
for his residence the city of Calicut. 

Later on, when the city of Calicut was visited by the 
Europeans via Cairo and Persia, improving immensely its 
commercial condition, these Perumals became very rich and 
powerful, according to the Bragmanes of Calicut, up to the 


iDe Couto, Decada Vll, Book X. 


L, Dt 847, wiiilB oecording to the Btagmanea of Oocii^, 
last of tfa« Eaeflm Ferumds, wbo waa the most famous of 
the ]ot, reigned till the year A. D. 688. Being a very good and 
affeetioaate friend of the 8t. Thomaa Christians of Crangan(»e, 
he became a Christian and then went on a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of 8t Thomaa in MyJapore, where, as he wished, he lived 
for some more years, died, and was buried by the mde of the 
tomb of St, Thomaa. Before leaving Calient, he took leave of 
the other kings, and left in his place (for the time being, as he 
said, he would be back very soon) one of his pages called 
Mannchen Herari, native of a village called Baluri, three miles 
off the town of Calicut. 

Some years later, on hearing that the Perumal was dead 
in Melaiapore, these lords of Malabar adopted to themselves on 
their own account the title of kings, and, not willing to be sub- 
iect to anybody any further, assumed their iudependeuce once 
again. Manuchen Herat! continued to be in Calicut under the 
same title of Zamorin, and, being very rich, succeeded in bring- 
ing under bis influence some of bis neighbours, such as the 
lords of Tanor and Cbale. His nephews, as is the case in all the 
other kingdoms of Malabar, succeed him with the same title.” 

Barros and De Gouto do not mention the gift of the sword. 
But Sheik Zeinuddio, writing a little before De Couto, says^;— 
"It is a prevailing belief that the king (Cheraman Perumal), 
when the time of bis departure (for Mecca) drew nigh, made a 
division of his kingdom among his companions, giving a share 
to all except the chief who became the Zamorin, and who at 
this time possessed himself of the harbour of Calient, being 
absent at the time of his division ; and wbo, when be afterwards 
appeared in the royal presence, was presented by the king with 
a sWOTd, saying “StriUe with this and thou shalt reign”. 

-Aeaerding to Kataocheri Namputiri’*, Pnntnresaa. bear- 
ing that the Perumal, having divided his kingdom among his 
^The Tohfut-ul-Utyahidnen, pp. 66—57 
• The Mamakam Kilippatu, pp. 22-27, 




tdatives, was about to retire into religions seolnsaco, bsateeed 
to tbe capital to receive hii master’s blessioga. The royal rooah 
gave him what he still retained with him after the partition - 
the plot of land as small as a hencoop. Seeing that be was not 
satisfied, the Perumal gave him also his sword and Pallimaradi 
with the overlordship of Kerala from Futupattanam to Esnnetti 
and the privilege of condncting the Mamaham festival. 

The Dutch chaplain, Canter Viascher, writes in A D. 
1717; — “Some will have it that the great Cheram Perumal, who 
partitioned Malabar and made laws for it, about to nndertake 
a journey either to the Ganges in fulfilment of a vow, or, as 
the Moors say, to visit Mahomet for the purpose of embracing 
his religion, divided among his favourites the whole of 
Malabar. Now he assigned the kingdom of the Zamorin to his 
illegitimate children, who according to law could not inherit”’. 
In another place he writes : — “This town (Calicut) is called by 
the natives Karrekovre, which signifies hencoop. The reason 
they give for this name, is that, when Cheramperumal divided 
his kingdom, he gave to the Zamorin for his share only so mucb 
land as the sound of a cock crowing from its perch could b® 
heard over*”. 

The Dutch CommSodeur, Moens, in his Memorandum of 
A. D. 1781, says as follows® : — “In olden times Malabar was 
an empire and the emperors always bore tbe name of Cheram 
Perumal. The last emperor was the famous Cheram Perumal 
about whom many traditional stories are current among the 
inhabitants of Malabar, especially in regard to his good qualities 
and wise system of government ; and tbe Malabars are still 
guided and ruled by the laws aud customs introduced by him. 

The kingdoms of Travancore, of the Zamorin and of 
Colastry he gave to his three illegitimate cbildreo, but the king- 


1 Visscher. Letters from Malabar, Letter VlII. • 
* Ibid,, Letter III. 

° Galletti, The Dutch in Malabar, p, 104. 
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Ooefam te hbi mter'« bod, -Uie nainra! or oeareBt helir to 
the kingdom aoooiding to the Msiabar rule of saeoesBion.” 

1?he emperor, already stricken in years, seeking the peace 
and practice of religion, spent the last years of bis life, that is, 
the years after the division of the empire, in religious solitude 
in the famous pagoda of Tiruvancbcallam, in the little state of 
Cranganore, in wbieh pagoda be also died. The Moors of Mala- 
bar, however, will have it that Cherum Perumal turned Moor 
and went by sea to Mocha on a pilgrimage.” 

According to the Calicut granthavaris the last of the 
Perumals, named Cheraman Perumal, becoming disgusted with 
the pleasures of this world in bis old age, resolved to seek his 
salvation by abdicating all kingly authority and renouncing all 
kingly enjoyments. After placing over each of tbe divisions of 
Kerala a ruler with all royal honours and dignities, he was about 
to depart on a grand pilgrimage, when all tbe great Brahmins 
of Kerala and others of his subjects came to his presence and 
entreated him not to leave the kingdom. Jf he left the kingdom, 
said they .there would be no one to protect gods and Brahmins and 
other subjects, and by partitioning the kingdom and substitut- 
ing many rulers for one ruler their grievances would not be 
fully redressed, the evils of having many kings in the land 
being too well-known. If however his resolution was irrevo- 
cable, he should not depart till after he bad himself installed 
over all the petty rulers, he had just set up. an emperor, with 
every power, honour and dignity belonging to his position, to 
punish them if they oppressed, who would maintain truth and 
justice in the land, and who himself possessed the virtues of 
courage, honour, knowledge and truth. 


1 ^nrulaun2i9(03cfflio1<esorD «>ajiiBei3«9nai3A 2ie.ica3s» lodsol^ 
aojocmajuaas e$<soo a«>(osisinlcn» leramlaJK^caiSGQil orutooisat 
Aojisaasgi' n^mo •tdoocBC)’ aJ3ab<eg)(a>3mo curmrroizicQ>oit»ls>ii% 
noldKcrvaicoBBlnib oodKDaojia cucm (t)3iD3cul«,3(Dci;o (osnossmeiG^o 
cn(nlaMB^QJO(no<rf1c<eA3en[} AnAo^^or^iXtia 
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Oo enquiries it was found that two bri>tfadn, named' Uaaa- 
vikraman aad MaoaTedan, poeseesed all these qualities, 
had also earned the approval of the Brahmins by being engaged 
in the punishment of the wicked and the proteotion of the 
righteous for a long time under the Perumal himself. Hence 
Manavikraman, the elder brother, was crowned in open as- 
sembly, in the presence of the Perumal and with the ooosent of 
all the people, as emperor by the Brahmins (headed by him 
who had performed the sacrifice known as Samrat, on whom 
Parasurama and the Brahmins of the sixty-four villages had 


(mooloaimn^j ix^olco; aca>iDSA3t^aioili9>i(jl> ecaiesans L/flaiS, 

OaiM (a3n3<aQ(t23<e3.asr) aoisniom monn^ain^o afl.3Si3«Bfta]Q.i oaoss 
ns)A(y:,zia3o nnj^3ao3cails)<aa3srt} sorulo^ irmacoieti^aaiiib OiStioaiBOi^ 
(sn^SieiSS e-^nafniscuEsrnrasmos^aajmo aosnMo oojieaiani 

siajmaio^ns (Tuonolo33cn<5i®lffl,(i5) siojrm wunaaoa «3iyo aanjaml 

^OaJ3A<tBSl«ll(n3c <0393301 <03||^o £303.801^3(1^ aaoi^3oiiismi6b« 
Oc/Snaic i(yt3c&iO}OSo 0(01 (si^^miiBl^ oq)rn3o eu$mJU0smuai3u>loJ(c^o 
sisiOD^as rrueiso (oncrSsAvlAcanA^miD snjQQc»3cs> 
(a>(Oi(Dnom aioe(n<aio sasnsiiaon, r\q)m»Q (an^RAsen} C)(ojas0o 

S (Q3a|)<>an^ooj3A(!B(tB <iq)(n»o (^Ealnj« Rn^Doi^ArrvaiWBRSoaieo 
c^o aonjaail^ armogjo^amt. rojcqi* a (xq)nm (Tjlottimnj^ aqjmaaiffll 
c^(dti oamodib sr^a^ROi^^SS <o3S3i9oria3(o (,q)^3ainBesc9e 0*10(0) 
aM33o3n3an0otn (Tun3(n03<3)jl§ 00«£i (vg)!f(i^0S’ «3S3(8s)na3(0 uoatoa 
gj30(O> ^S$OI3l(SI3(C!t SnOI0(O (BIOSi9<n(Oiafij)^ RO>SO110S n^^aOlRACqio 
®<aail^ocn3(S!rigo (03^<sre) (nxr^cuaizsoBCb aocnoiligjacraonf^aaT (tua 
ej^6msBB3S3§o (i^ooojo qjIoojaI (ffracol (TU)iynrom.jj<T)3twl§ 
0«30S escseAg (03(^(aioSlA3ejd9o ajoc(0ij3(oou9^a3<nn^ Aosinnjcojo 
(TVAajaom n393njl3r)°cnieai|a Rssasacoeoe^o 0A3$Biai noxsasg 
(tDROT) (,^^3aJc3iao 0*10(0) a'lnsvossnjoael oj§s m 

COQRS (TVASo 0)°1^ AA^mSCit (!l)a0nj|r]|^o ■)% (8^003 ^gj30(O) R'lDD 
iQjnjpcDo 03oi^(S(8) (^^nmo Rojioi030g3s srBOo3An)<a90A36ns 0oj 
(D103§ia (^njOoASTMlA ^SlA^o Oa^^^tfOslcB) (g«ma)SO« 00Ai) 
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ootiiwDed, the title of Alvancheci Tamprekkai), and waa given 
ail kingly hoaonrs and dignitiea, the aword of state, th^ anklet 
of tbe bflfoee and tke palace of Caliout, to be enjoyed by him, 
his heirs and Buccesaors. In the same manner, Manavedan 
was invested as Elamkur or heir-apparent. And enjoining upon 
them to rule the country with the aasistanee of the chief minis- 
ters in accordance with the rules of Dharma, the Perumai 
started on his great journey. 


oyo nfloiaisnnalg eigngg a®on srasinojnifl^ssia enisles QjooBOTBn 
ssidb aiocnailigjafA ogjoro ano^a asmntcniionjftb aocnffiaiaoit n®nm 
a<o3§o «(»j(fflaio«iso§^^(oi«irm n.®olcaialojnroa3cs^l§ '^Ooinsmigjlii^ 

i&fnzi3can§ onjimzio^ffis <a>gjmeeKiiftTn ea^etonesiiidi (jS\ 

a.'gnjionaJoejcT)60BD3 «ojqj aiSA(0 wTlajissSfuA sraAnADsni si® ro 
STEooac^io (Bi«om crfloauain^ iWBimlqJ) sii^nginooaniolasrro aomajli^ai 
dl n4pTD staog rmacnJIainii oai^ nVca>eJ2i3(DNnosTOgo^^ 

•ntx^cA < 1^00010 oi^fl^ooocango (oi->jj^co>oc»1|o ojlajonoomriso nro 
lgo| o^cnaeg ajramo ®oj<;g[ aidn^auloiornl^ea aiaaocod^o scb oa 
( 0S(03iUati^s>ii& srsao-iiininlcnaej </>3a>(!nnlA% >0j3ameT>xBe 
woarreo^^ ovansirjil^ nJo(jBtjj3(Dfnj^e3csn^®(8>3^iBro> rrviDonoisgg 
er9a’cii3asrau(;nia)^3€seas^ eosnsio srai 

rugjozaioos^iDlesrm '^3aiz«m(oa^>n nojoaacilii Rfutoaoias qousocSi 
nrucamscnsro^nsc^a «ramcii33C0isi3$a^^ ®ce>iDS(03i^(9ra)la>®ej<as> 
^3ciJ(^nje£)®fa> aar>3(03a)3aJ3<a^ aj§a cii3<rn^ nv>a>ai2i3ao njl(iB@a> 
frooja3ti^«J0§o ajBC/9(»_ia(octxi5^a>3c&l§ ag)®CTT)c99o (oogjtaijojo qj 

onu i%®(ru(D3Ri90iBt3CQil^gS ajlau3nai3ii& ia>oeiiaa2it% ajl«nj 

ejOBic^o ®a>3^<st3) ®A3*rlaea3§ iQ3Ra33<Tflciiio <e>gjl^'* AziAm^nslciv 
a3(noajaoit a^ens ibi3«s n.^gco'oosocij Biacai|o njgo 013 /)^ 
®C[^igjg33cr>\aioa3§o^sl coadiisro roof^o ©aaJlajoob TO<a®ai|ri:)o 
fly^cS^AOJ^ oaJnsisnitAaJRBeoOo (B'i03Qjnvoo3o 

(Calicut Granthavari, dated 16th Kanni 986 M. E., A. D. 
1810), 
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Tn one of the Ooohia graothavaris it ia said ^ ‘*The Rajaha 
of the Nediyiruppu Svarupam were the sona of Cheramaa 
Perumal who adopted the Bauddha dharma. They were horn 
before he changed hie faith. On the eve of his departure for 
Mecca he gave them the country of Calicut and formally 
invested them with sword and robe.” 

According to the poet-historian of Kerala ®, besides 
Eralanad, Maniechan and Vikkiran received from the Perumal 
the Otinha Val or the broken sword, tbe Otanha Samkhu or the 
broken conch, Ullanad or the land that was still left after the 
partition, and Ulanad, the faithful Panikkar who was his 
servant. Further, the brothers wtre given permission 


^ orujigtvjo fflsnjsrauoaoi^o Btsrtsrrunn^ fliiJ® 

aDofli aivjfflffloOoae c/ao'^o (marraiofln<aemonrtnt8C5nrijli8b ^snsacdi oiao 
Oo ffisai® etaaiOD®". ®ooi acSfflOfflraiSe OriJOiflimo nruacBi® 8ifl>o»^ 
a®«o§ffl0!j)o i9refraanjl.a,jsi<a>3ga(stro,eoaj|pf)o (ij|o ojogo ®&o§cae®. 

(Padraanabha Menon, The History of Cochin Vol. It 

p. 30 .) 

3 fflOoTI^ ani9«!l®oj®*l«^(!Baiao3 ojloosnsioidi) 

ti»onrn).^eIl(y3aiQJift rol^a a.n9ns3®gjo 
rni3rnl n pilCT!imsamsi3rais(i}30a «ia>3STOa). 


a88S3®s3^®6wra)0itBsaj3gc8s«!Jraic®osij“ 
aea93fiB033sasn33Sc^ro6gs cdodj® 
nf)«gj3i!amrBn®coosaiA9 ®.a.o§(S«B(m30Qn 
§®^0 ■uS’aLOCttolfStOYTnaKi) ®£UDgp§CTO. 


A^i^roo^agcusroa^ nroa-inosconBoA 
aAgjInfe.y'lfoo eii!S(ni<£^sms>cn ojlsjaagaoje 
«gjl.^§ni8 ^asfloiliDiafflStrra ®®3aio 
ca.gjl^(olaj® cUfioliSsaicra^ziiiinitsiiS). 


coIsoboo 

fflOj^o^lsTi^ofllnol eoJsrBgoojMTssoJORe) 
(oi^a^^a^rnlan®saj^ ajli(y®< 9 aj 3 
g^sIgjloolciDeio ciOaoocoiaiflojlBo, 



to conquer and annex as they th'^nght fit, but they were requir- 
ed to protect cows and Brahmins whoever they established 
their authority. They were also to woreihig his sword every 
day, for* if anything happened to it that day would witness the 
end of their victorious career. They must take particular care 
also of the miraculous couch, which blew of its own accord in 
the fourth quarter of the night, when people should get up from 
•^heir bed, for, with the destruction of this conch would 
disappear also their good fortune. lie told them, further, that 
the gift of the thorny jungle should not cause them any disap- 
pointment, for, it would grow into the nourishing port of Cali- 
cut; and they would bo well-advised to lake Ulanad Panikkar 
with them, for, whatever was done in consultation with him 
would never end in failure. 


<v^'TOoejlffl'ms)CTtoc^sajS)S3s><c3^s«no) ruoso 
asrormoetaocBittlfra 
o^moosfToltsilorDaJcaiSocU!^ isocncdc^a 
nmtrD05m“ oflsoogsis ciootansscc' ifysmoujo. 

cnTDoatola^rnlsiTOOSBSswro) oaosuo 
®ermT)06iaia®gsrno(DS)snsD(® ai>Daaa3CB)3nfc 
cnnmaaaaio^ (wcnlacsj) ciil^i^^AasaTX) 
wnmooBaens gsiaso <&ejejA:^cno(/9o. 

AOso«rra<8i3^<siig S)i®^s<oi3r» 

Aoososftft a.a^a1(»1 0(»onTjim®g2rr3os3o 
AOsojglfi^lia^uRl jaao TOiwalasg oas/I 
o<a«)3S3jg1saJ^®aio<!9 ojgsmmao^AOsnjSo. 

«0(rv)j(0o a)®1.^1§ajlotflajiavT>3§ aflg 
<a>3ecit ooiiae anoieasnisiasA^ffim 
Oaj3(o®g oolsoe^Qs ^osafloJoit Ssmqjjg 
•omoj^ aajcj^ o-jscdloolnsf’aDejaoAaiii^D. 

(Knnhukuttan Thompan, Keralam, pp. 103-104). 



The traditions embodied in the Agnivamsanjafeatba * give 
us an altogether different story. The Brahiuios of Eerala camg 
to an understanding with the kings of Chera, Chola and Pandya, 
that the latter would each send in rotation every twelve years 
a Perumal to protect them and maintain law arid order in the 
country. In this way Kerala was ruled by foreign PetumalS 
for a long time. At last the Chera king sent Cheraman Peru- 
mal. He was so good and wise that the Brahmins appointed 
him king for life. 

The Chola king took no objection to this arrangement. But 
the Pandyan king feared that this would lead to the permanent 
ascendancy of the Cheras in Kerala. So, when his turn came 
according to the original agreement, that is, twenty-four years 
after the sending of Chermao by the Chera king, he sent an 
army through the forest of Kanam '•* to expel the Chera 
viceroy and assert his authority. 

The Perumal and the Brahmins assembled their forces at 
Tirunavayi to repel the invader. But they could not find a 
capable leader. At this juncture came two brothers, named 
Manavikraman and Manaveoan, to the Perumal’s court. 

They were Eradis belonging to the Fire race. They had 
left thoir home in Puntura on a pilgrimage. Hearing on the 
way that the country had been invaded, they turned back to 
of er their services to the Perumal. They reached the Bhora- 
tapula when the sun was at his fiercest. From the bank they 
could descry a man in the middle of the river, struggling on its 
burning sands, unable to proceed either way. At once they 
rushed to hia help and rescued him from the cruel fate, from 
which, a moment, ago, it seemed, he had no means of deliver- 
ance. Their surprise and joy knew no bounds when they foond 
that he was no less a person than A.ivaocheri Tampcakkal. In 
his gratitude this holy man blessed them with all hia heart, 


^ ByVidvan Ettan Taraporan Zamorin, who died in 1916. 
* Between Kollengode and Pollachi. 





saying that ao long as they protect^ <jows and Brahmina they 
would be Bueceaaful in every ent'’rpris8't!i^ undertook. 

The Perutnal at once knew from their appearance that 
they were exactly those whom he and his ministers were in 
aearch of. Neverthelas, he would not commit his army to their 
care until he had put their ability to test. So he caused his vast 
host to be assembled on the plain of Tirunavayi and ordered the 
Eradis to defend themselves against them. So skilfully did the 
two youths fight that they were able not only to parry every 
blow and thrust but also to cut in two the helmet of everyone 
of their adversaries, rmraeosely pleased with the result of the 
trial, the Peruraal and the Brahmins appointed them to the 
chief command. 

Under such leadership the battle could have only one result. 
The invaders Were driven back and the laud was cleared of its 
foes. The task entrusted to them thus aecomplisbed, the 
Eradis resumed their interrupted pilgrimage. 

boon after this, the Pcrumal came to know that he was 
born of Muhammadan parents, and was therefore really a 
Muhammadan, his mother having exchanged him for the prinoess 
the queen had given birth to. He determined to renoanoe his 
throne and go to Mecca, entrusting the government of the king- 
dom to Manavikraman. But be did not know where the Eradis 
were and when they would return. Every day hi became more 
and more impatient. At last, unable to wait any longer, he re- 
solved to divide his kingdom among bis followers. The partition 
was about to be finished when the Eradis, after visiting Benares 
and Eameswaram, came back to Tirunav'ayi. 

Fortunately, rich and fertile Vettettunad had not been 
given away. The Perumal, summoning Manavikraman to his 
presence, made a gilt ol it to him. But Manavikramau at once 
handed it over to a poor and destitute Brahmin, who had joined 
him on the way, aud, to whom, with his iustiuctive readiness to 
protect and help the Brahmin, he had promised to give whatever 
he might reoieVQ from the Perumal. When the reason for this 

strange conduct was explained to the Perumal, ha became so 
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glad that, aa a mark of his special regard for Maaavikratnan’s 
high aeusp of truth and honour, ho gave him all his royal insig- 
nia, the land that was the home ot tho fowls, the thorny jungle, 
and the sword which charms and spoils had mide icresistihle- 
To VaHuvakkonatiri, who had been witnessing all these, he gave 
his shield, the last of his earthly possessions Thus, having given 
away all, the Perumal bade farewell to his faithful subjects and 
took ship for Mecca. 

Two grants of tho kings ot Cranganore also throw soma 
light upon the aneestois of tho Zamorin, who appear in them as 
attestors- In Bhaskara Jtavi Varinau’.s grant the name of tho 
province aa well as o( tho chief is montioucl , in Vira Kaghava 
Chakravarti’s grant the pro\ine 0 atone is miutioned but not its 
chief. In the former we have “Thus do 1 know Manamebala 
manaviyan, the owner ot Erala province”' , iu the latt r 
"With tho knowledge of Erunadu and Valluvauadu (rulers) 
have we given it” 

It is very difficult to pick out tho historical clcmcMits that 
lie imbedded in the traditions tliat have come down to us, lecou- 
cile them with what is kuowu from otlier more reliable sourcea, 
and weave them into a conuoeted history. There is no doubt 
that there was a king named Chcramau Perumal at Tiruvan- 
chikkulam. In additiou to the tradiiious of Kerala wu liave 
the evidence of those of the Tamil land. Tho Periyapuranain of 
Sekkilar, the court-poet of Kuloltunga i (zV. D. 1070-1130), 
describes the lives of sixty-lhreo Saiva saints, ot whom Chcra- 
man Perumal was ouo. Il we sot aside tho Anagundi origin of 
tho Perumal, the Malayalaiu aud the Tamil accounts seem 
rather to supplement than couu.idicl eaeli other. 'The Koia- 
lolpatti knows nothing of the parentage ot the Perumal ; tho 
Periyapuranam informs us that he was the son of Sengorpoj'a- 
yan, king of Mahodai or Tiruvanchikkulam and he succeodoij 
him on the throne. The lorreii r relers to wars and invasions, 

i “fflgjsl oroolacuot naooamo^Bisw) vomeiascuaj aomojlmot ” 
jij tfottorno^o aiB^oicno^ ffiolasaa^siorwoo,'’ “• 
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with which the latter, aa intenaod to, exalt the saiotlinasa of the 
Perumal, doss not concern itself- On the other hand, it gives 
us a detailed account of the Peranoal’s pilgrimage— undertaken 
in the company of Sundaramurli of I'imvalur. But it does not 
describe the arrangements made by the Perumal for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom after his departure. Here the Keralol- 
patti helps ua with the partition story ' • But it does not tell 
us anything about the death of the Porumal, From the Peri- 
yapuranam wc understand that some lime after their joint pil- 
grimage the Brahmin saint r-ame to Tiruvanehikkulana to see his 
Ohera companion ; and be did not go back but died on the day 
of Svati in the month of Adi or Karkatikam. The royal saint 
could not hear the b'^rcavement anl he also died on the 
same day 

The date of this important evonl in the history of Kerala 
remalus still an uu8olV('d riddle. Ac'-ni'ding to thn Sanskrit 
chronograms, the Nediyiruppii Svarup.i n was founded in A. D. 
3',^4-3iJ-5 the partition (T Tvn’ala took placf in A !>. 342-343*' 
and the Perumal left tne country on his pilgrimage in A- TD. 


^ The tradition is no strong that it must have had some 
foundation of fact. Moreover, W' have no other explanation 
for the Zamorin’s possession of lhi> (.thoraman Sword. 

^ Sjoeciai worships are offered to these two saints on Ad\ 
Svati in the Siva temples ol the 'Tamil districts. In the light 
of this evidence and tliat of the Poriyapurana n it is no longer 
possible to hold that the Porumal e nhraeed Islam or Christia- 
nity as the -Muhammalara and Ciiriatian versions respectively 
assort. 

■* De-vj-lo-ke—s !~i\i-jya>n (oamsaJoSA'^oaj^o). Kaliday 
125 1348. 

* Bhti-vi-bh.r~^ah (soilsoco;), Kali year 3411; U-ru-dhi 
so-?««-sm-yn/t Kali day 1257920. 
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356 But these dfttes are not only not oorrohoraAed * but 
come into condict with the Choraman-Sundacamurti synchron- 
ism, which rests on foundations too strong to be shaken. Lio- 
gan is of opinion that the Kollam era was founded in memory 
of the division of Kerala, the departure of the Perumal, and the 
acquisition of independence by the Kolattiris of the south and 
the north, the former of whom established themselves at Kol- 
lam, which gives the name to the era ® . Others hold that it 
marks the promulgation of the doctrines of Rankaracharya in 
Kerala. But scholars equally learned explain the era as astrono- 
nical rather than political or social in origin It is, however, 
strange that all these should have overlo oked the Cberaman 
Perumal era, the initial year of which is A.D. 826-827, corres- 
ponding to M. E. 3. It must have besn founded in memory 
either of his accession to the throne or his ascension to heaven. 
As the Perumal was a saint it could only denote the latter, not 


1 P (sjrooflnvBotgscQ) Kali day 

1257921. Another chronogram is Che-ra-ma/i-de-sa-pra-pya 
(SiUfflaootusMQjoQjj), Kali day 1268526. 

De Couto, writing in A. D. 1610, says: — “It is known 
that from the time of Mauuchcn Herari, the founder of the 
kingdom of Calicut, 1263 years ago, there have been in all 98 
Zamorins; of whom some reigned more than 26 years and none 
less than three”. Thus it would appear that Calicut was found- 
ed in A. D. 377. This statement of De Couto does not add to 
the historicil value of the chronograms, because it is baaed more 
or less on those very traditions which have inspired them. 

“ Logan, Malabar Manual, Vol. I. pp. 165-168, 231, 
243, 276. 

^ This era was observed till recently in Tinnevelly and 
Madura. See also Warren, Kalasankhalita, p. 374, 
Cunningham, Book of Indian Ergs, p. 33, 

Sundaram Pillai, The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXVI 
(1897). 
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tbe former.' iTie partition of'Kerala must have therefore taken 
place sometime before A. D. 827^. 

The kin"a of the grants seem to have lived before tbe 
Perumal ®, though gcholars are by iio means agreed alwut their 
dates. The Kerala Charitra Pariaodhana, written in A. D. 
1866, assigns Vira Uaghava Chakravarli’s grant to A. D. 230, 
and Bhaskara Ravi Varman’a to A. D. 16d. Kandkasabhai 
holds that Bhaskara Ravi Varman’s gift to Joseph Rabban must 
have taken place in A. D. 192''. Bnt as these dates are inconsi- 
hent with the evidence of the Samgam literatare they cannot be 
accepted. 

Mr. L. Narayana Rao M. A., the author of Astro-nativity, 
has been kind enough to work out Vira Raghava Chakravarti’s 
date specially for this hook. According to him, a combination 
of the planets such as that given in the grant of the Chera king 
to the Christian, Iravi Korttvt, can taka place only once in 
1079 years, the last instance was in A. D. 1807, anl so a pre- 
vious comldnatiou must have taken place in A. D 788. As it 
is impossible for the grant to have been made before Christ we 
get A. D. 788 as its date. 

Day, The Lund of the Peiumils, p. 378, 

Buchanan, A Journey through &I ysore Etc. p. 355, 

Sangunny Meuoip History of Travancore, p. 89. 

^ As the difference between the two eras is only three years 
the Kollam era came to be associated in the people’s minds with 
the Perumal. 

Tile Travancore Archaeological Series do not accept the 
partition- In them Cberaman Perumal is identified with Raja- 
sekharadeva (A. D. 800-825); Bhaskara Ravi Varman (A. D. 
978-103G) appears as the eighth in succession from him; and 
Vira Raghava Chakravarti is assigned to the fourteenth century. 

(The Travancore Archatolugical Series, Vol. IV and Vol 
V, Part II). 

® Kanakaaabhai, The Tami\s Eighteen Hundred Years 
Ago, p. 69. 
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Bamell’s date is a little earlier, that is, A. D. 774 The 
difference is so alight that it might have been due to the dif- 
ference in the formulae employed in tha working. Caldwell, 
accepting Barnell’s eoncluaions, says®: — “The date of these 
documents is probably not later than the ninth century A. D. 
nor earlier than the seventh, for the technical terms of the 
Bolar-sideral chronology, derived from the Suryasidhanta of 
Aryabhata, which are employed in these inscriptions, Were no* 
introduced till the seventh century.” 

The Chola and Pandyan inscriptions, however, point to the 
existence of the Cheras in Kerala after Cheraman Perumal. 
Aditya (A. D. 880 — 907) defeated Udiyan Chera ; Parantaka 
(A. D, 907-947) married a Chera princess : Raja Raja I (A. T5. 
1070-1118) defeated the Chera army at Vilinam and the Chera 
fleet at Salai and appointed a viceroy named Keralakesari 
Adhirajadhirajadeva ; Kulottuoga 111 (A, D. 1163-1310) oc- 
cupied Kollam (Quilon), where the Pandyan king. Vira Kerala, 
had taken refuge, and assumed the titles of Chola-Kerala and 
Chola-Pandiyan-Tambiran ; and finally, Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya (A. D. 1251-]2fil) invaded the country and uprooted 
the Kerala race. 

At first sight it may seem difficult to reconcile the parti- 
tion story with the evidence of the inscriptions- But if we make 
two assumptions, neither of them too violent nor improbable 
we can explain this seeming inconsist.ney. Wo have to sup, 
pose, first, that Cheraman Perumal had no heirs in the direct lin- 
of succession and his dynasty came to an end with him. In the 
Becond place, we must also assume that the kings of the ins- 
criptions belonged to a collateral dynasty, at first subordinate 
lo, later on independent of, of the kings of Cranganore, 

It is true that Cheraman Perumal was not childless. The 
Zamorin’s ancestors, according to the traditions recorded by the 
Dutch writers, were his sons. But as they did not belong to 

' Logan, Malabar Mannual, Vol- 1, p. 267. 

® Caldwell, The Comparative Grammar of the Dravidiun 
Languages, p. 289. 



his caste, they could not inherit, though the relations between 
their mother and the Perumal were perfectly legitimate accord- 
ing to the customs in ■vogue among the Samantas. 

Again, there is no direct evidence for the existence of a 
collateral dynasty at Kollam ; hut it is probable there was one. 
In the Samgara period Kerala was divided between two dynas- 
ties ; that of Vauchi and of Tondi Cheraman Perumal must 
have belonged to the former, the kings of the inscriptions to the 
latter. 

In the light of the traditions, the common incidents of 
which may not unreasonably be taken as their historical basis, 
and the inscriptions, we may conclude that the ancestors of the 
Zaraorin were the Eradia of Nediyiruppu. In an age when 
prowess on the battle-field led to power and eminence it was not 
diffieuit for them to force their way to the front rank. They 
became Utaiyars nf Ernad with 30,000 Nayars under the Chora 
rulers of TiruvaucLiikkulara. Cboramao Peruural, the last of 
these lungs, honoured a lady of their house with his love, and 
had a son by her, named Mauavikraman, The Perumal’s reign 
was troubled by foreign invasions, and bis son, the young Utai- 
yar, was solely respousiblo for driving out the invaders and sav- 
ing the empire. Sometime before A. D. 827, when the Perumal 
died, he resolvad to renouoco his throne and kingdom, and be- 
come a monk. lie would have gladly installed Itis son in his place. 
But, as it was not sanctioned by llio patrilineal law cf succes- 
sion, he provided for the government of the country after his 
abdication by recognising his provincial governors as indepen- 
dent kings of their respective provinces. To bis son, Mana- 
vikraman, he gave, as a special mark of his regard and affection, 
his sword aud the small strip of territory on the coast, which 
later on became the port of Calicut. The Cheras of Kollam did 
not recoguise this arrangement. They established their autho- 
rity over Cranganore, though they do not seem to have been 
able to obtain the allegiance of the norfh^h^ Bamantas. In the 
thirteenth century this dynasty also came Wau end. aud with it 
disappeared the last vestigea of Tamil rule -in Kerala. 


1 Sesha Ayyar, The Ceras of the Sekmgam Age. 
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CHAPTEll V 

THE RISE OP Cy\LlCUT 


The rise oC Calioul ie at once a cause and a consequence 
of the Zacnorin’s ascendancy in Kerala. Its trade filled hia cof- 
fers and enabled him to extend his authority. And the expan- 
sion of hia empire in turn increased its commerce Orisinally a 
barren atrip covered all over with tlioruy jungle, the genius of 
the Manavikramans converted it into a mighty aea-port, where 
the Arabs and the Chinese met to exchange the products of the 
west with those of the east. 

This small tract of land, so small that a cock crowing 
could be heard all over, lay on the right bink of the Kallayi 
rivet at its mouth. Adjoining it anl not marked off from it by 
any natural boundaries strcUdicd the fertile hinterlaul of Poia- 
nad, ruled by the Poralatiri. Throe Katanu in c.xtcnt, it con- 
Biated of seventy-two Tara=> and ten thousand Nayars, including 
three Kuttama, thirty two Ta rawads and five Akarapatijauams * 

Cooped up in Ernad, cut off from the sea by the kingdoms 
of Valluvanad, Vettettunid and Parapiiauad, the Zamorin could 
not hut feel the di.sad vantage.s of hi.s position J'iVery day his 
neighbours near the sei w.ere growing in wealth aud strength 
on account of their trade with Arabia and China. Portuuatoly, 
he had also a place on the sea-coast, thanks to the bounty of 
the Perumal. And he began to transform it into a port. 


I “fflojoainoo^ i^iOsoiaio fing^mogo 50. fioooo mowa'ia isra 

cn a nnocijo @ iBraa>caisl®(T>T4o ffiaisam ®rDo)(g)aajooa.O''o>i 

fflo«oojicmo*nT)ffi”. {The Keralolpatti, p. 80) 
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It was not long before the Poralatiri saw the danger of 
having such a powerful and ambitions neighbour. For the 
Zamorin, from bis commanding position at the mouth of the 
river, could cut off his trade and hold him at his mercy. So ha 
‘tried to destroy the infant settlement, and a long and bitter war 
was the result. 

According to the Kerablpatti i, the Zimorin came down 
to Panuiankara and besieged the Poralatiri in his own capital. 
The siege proved to be long and tedious. Even after forty- 
eight years the Poralatiri remained as strong as ever. So the 
Zamorin resolved to employ the third remedy and win over his 
enemy’s followers. The Ten Thousand anl the Akampatijanam 
■were guaranteed all their ancient rights. The Menokki or the 

1 “ojnrnlcBiai® ajifflirofflsT njocj ijrrailftosns&oejo oivjooacn^o*! 

®QS33aJ3% ATnej3rfK>omD®i1®d vra 

ci)3®of <aiTr)aj 3 .e«)JO 50 ®i 1 ®l ajssiojgl ei^^o-uoco'wl 

sntio oe^rcno ^ 1 s)U 05 )<aa 35 ^toe a^fsiTogsl Bmuiwdsiajj ijycycaiaiao 
(iiffl'ijo ojoitjal jBsagojcrra iaoooonig,arni 3 i®o S)a)§g)Si!;OA 3 'ij 1 e 4 o 
ojlajo®1jyl| im5a.ouslgaooo u/rolmond^si'onoajio Tujoa/loJao 
Ocasisroo a(j)Tra agjrfjl.eeaoootDOOfUo ojoo ajeai®mriin 

03 Kc%io israAcnj^l sjmcvjaoiifl <*», 5 n| ojoaioowaoTLisvTfjo cuorrara'aijyc 
sio (Btaruii) fflnsairBo^sl siojora .gjjooionzooaaoaiil &jn|xjosraaa, cn 
OTfUBdatsis nolr^nruoTfTriai^csgg fflu'isiijlejo.s^Kcfc ^gjoia isib 

caaecSiojo sioj"^. aaitiniolTraTan^ BOmojli^anmOfflso ^jyDciHsmrao^sl 
S)i I'TsoxTlejoasiaejiUe fflaJTOjcy lOo BreAnrubl sjoowmldS) igjouanoaocoll 
(^aerrmjsifflBaaaoi troonoiOTatl^ (srean^oo^o cB.diyluj) aisdarai® (yuraio 
rKDionoo ag)Oiy^§®o oJoewta sinjoosoiwliolsicoi esl^ajaob qj 
mtoni. 6)aj^(Tni»l Ti» sroisrackj anijoiiaaocon ai'olca.mrigj n^mao ojo 
lOTimofflo cv)jj^s>s ofvuiO OO.JO mlsoosis 0x10000040 aiBCi-iosiej sicu 
« jjixaTOanj o^oia rroamo sibj^. •jJIsj'TTo siijoGaOTOlfolae’ wo 

oil cs.o^iCeofl'oo ttilrtiliaeTr) fflaanoocBolncoi ^§ls)caB0«nj ojIoio®!^ 
c^Hiuoaiingosiffl) siijoosoiriiliolsim) ajlyaol «ra'Yno§AS’m®1:n)Sa9s>) 
ouoeifoo^ trojocolio aoawlnjiTDOsS) sibisoboosq gj'i (OOiljo nnaaiva- 
ciucooosonoo i^^sKDoacrni^ocn rmacoio AiU3<]|j3ii^ eid^aiSAsninT) 
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chief minister of the Poralaiiri was offered a governorship with 
6000 Nayars. Even the Poralatiri’s wife agreed to accept the 
Zainorin’s gold and betray her lord. At last, according to their 
arrangement, the gates of the fortress were opened and the 
Ernad Nayars occupied it, the Poralatiri taking refuge in flight. 

The Menokki was made the head of the Vatakknmpuram 
Nayars and given the title of Ernad Menon. The Poralatiri ’s 
wife obtained four elephants and forty thousand Fanams and 
the title of the “ Head of the four houses of Chalappnram ” for 
herself and* “ Chalappuratlu Nalamkur Nayar ” and “ Calient 
Talachennor ” for the oldest male member of her bouse. 


ijyifeOfiajo ajoMTTODfflo oaaoooaaieTjio^ sSovDOisai (Osn| 
oooa§ aJOior)s<9i3C^o\u>DC»ajo cno^o o&io&oioaio marro 

SDomen^ a^jTo nruatnio cioaejifi ^s1 crolioajl 

(or)OOQi<&1cQ)DOtt)1(t>l<e«TiD lUDoig^owaa*) noopjA^gaaoca a>soj 
(a!ai>3 snjntvvaiocalnJl'TBsiAOsnf) otj^o§'xj)sT^O'i®)<aaoj|j:||^o adsojacao 
esrfto.9s)1 (a(C8sj(sacoo) djiflerio o®tdd«I) «i «i^eotao cjoooo ajsmtvj® 
nsamoasorrasns ■ Aagojouiltob OJoT 

oiliift 'll aflgldfi) mm nxmcnoj" (mra cnoejoo^ooss^ ajoflo^^ssrm 
Sj!55n|’) ag)Tre oroiz.^oioaaj'a orojHsislaa'oilaniooi.Oiaio . ...oa>o§nJ3 
tndfl!) gocnaaifto^v^ aai^'oTidSo^ 8!9.3ft§<9o<a^ (ftSTTiiTOTis i^rns 
(&ool) aa)slc%io siru^oiasgoao “oJii^.ynod»D’’ ti^aoDD 

rrra aojooao'wlffll sRi'wana.aj!^ «<ft3ej5lo<a)3fin6Ja)8(BT3)ae n^tfaomg^ 

Ac^o 

• # # # # 

iiis«3BiO03 Btssdjao a.ajc;gcn)1aabo otorcoo ia>3i^'ml(ol^3^aej oj 

fijlcQi (ainaiinodb aaonos^aol ogjomss' ois^cootW)! (usrol OAsa^ojo 
ffiooo O33(aa(0ClJo “najsogoroiiiolcsjios CA3t3^ mSOIoTlftiftiB 

OoiSi ecusnjo” db^ilaLj agoT)3§ oasas33as3Ti3 roldSTnoaousin 

ersim a®)<a 0 ma. A'rr)Gj0ii?o3333d»l®1 ©osesoj ri33CQi.a^aj'3^!8 nruD3 
(nsae^o «8ca>3'p1aa«)3^ imaja^e^oA’’ ag)fTB Ooj'oao ai3^o 

(vjsaic^o a<e>3^caec^« 

{The Keralolpatti, pp. 80—86) 
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The ZamoriQ then traasferred his residence from Ernad 
to the newly conquered country. He founded a town called 
Vikramapuram with a Siva temple or Tali at its centre. But 
this name did not become popular The people called it 
Kolikkotn^, the European form of which is Calicut. 

This word is explained in various ways. The Keralolpatti* 
says it is the land where the cock crows. Visscher'* and Gun- 
dert^ take it to mean so much land as the sound of a cock 
crowing from its perch could |je heard over Mr. Thorns'* is 
inclined to think that Koli, the vernacular for fowl, was some 
kind of totem. Sanskrit writers translate it into Kukkuta- 
krotaram ^ or hencoop. 

But all these explanations seem to be wide off the mark. 
Kota'' is a synonym for a stronghold or lorlress Koh is really 
a corruption of Koyi, which again comes from Koyil The 
town derives its name from Koyilkotu or Koyilkolla, the forti- 
fied palace of the Zamorin which was its commanding feature. 

We do not know exactly when Calicul was founded. Ac- 
cording to a Sanahrit chronogram ”, it took pi ice in A D. 1042. 
No reference to Calicut is howi V(‘r lound earlii i than Ibn 
Batuta (A D 1342-1347)** But, when hi^ visited it* it had 
already become one of the great polls of Malabar, in which 
merchants from all parts of the worll Were to be lound. 

The prosperity of Calicut was due to many causes In 
the first place, it was the capital ol au expanding empire. 

1 ae>3<p)adas)a$ 

** The Keralolpatti , p 73 
® Visscher, Leitei s from Maltihw Tjetter Iff. 

* Gundert, A MalO'ijuldm (ind c a bsh Dictionary 321 
^ Book of Duarte Barbosa, Wo] If, p 86 note. 

° ai«essii^3S(0o. 

The Tamil Lexicon, p 1180. 

Gundert, A Malaya/am ami Knglish Dictionary p. 314. 
® De-vo-na-ra-ya-na-vyal (oaoonia cnoicacoismo^oitSi), 

^ The Travels of Ibn Batuta. 
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Seconclly, it commanded the waterway that gave aceeaB to the 
pepper country. Thirdly, the Muhammadans preferred this 
port to any other in the west coast to take their cargoes. Ac- 
cording to Barbosa and Castenada, Cheraman Perumal sailed 
for Mecca from this place. “This partition made”. aa 5'8 Bar- 
bosa i,“the old man took ship, and the nephew, who stayed on 
that shore, founded a city to which he gafe the name of Calicut, 
and the Moors, in memory of the embarkation of the Indian 
king there on his way to become a Moor, began to lake cargoes 
of pepper there before any other place, and ao the trade of Calicut 
went on increasing, the city became great and noble, and the 
king made himself the greatest and most powerful ot all in 
Malabar, and they called him Saraidre, which is a distinction 
above others”. Castenada repeats more or less the same 
story. “He (Cheraman Perumal) divided ail his territories 
among them (his kindred) reserving only twelve leagues of coun- 
try near the place where he intended to embark, not then inhabit- 
ed, which he bestowed upon one of his cousins, who acted as his 
page ... Having given away his whole dignities and possessions, 
and set everything in order, he embarked from the place where 
Calicut now stands, and because this king embarked from this 
place on his pilgrimage to Mecca, the Moors have ever since 
held Calicut in so high a devotion that they and all their poste- 
rity would never take their lading from any other port. From 
that time forwards they discontinued trade with tho port of 
Coulam, which they had uswl formerly, and that therefore fell 
to ruin; especially after the building of Calicut and the settlement 
of many Moors in that place.” 

When the Moors made Calicut their favourite port the Chiuese 
had perforce to come to Calicut to eell their wares and obtaiu car- 
goes of western merchandise. In course of time they ealablish 

^ Book oj Duarte Barbusa, vol. 1 1, pp. 6 — 9. 

^ Castenada’s account in Kerr’s Oulketion uf voyages and 
travels, Vol II. 



ed a settlerhent and it was called Chinakotta, because it was 
surrounded by a wall Ma Hoan, the Chinese Muhammadan, 
who visbed Calicut in A. D. 1403, describes it as a great em* 
porium of trade frefiuented by merchants from all quarters. 
“The commander of the Chinese fleet which left China in A. D. 
1408,” says he, “did on his arrival at Calicut erect a stone with 
a Chiness inscription on it to commemorate his visit 

The rapid rise ol Calicut was due not so much to its geo- 
graphical advantages, nor even to the coming ot the Moors and 
the Chinese, as to the character and policy of the Zamorins, 
which induced them to flock to this pot tin such large numbers. 
The Keralolpatti has some quaint stories to tell us about the 
honesty ot the rulers of Calicut. 

® “A merchaut (Chetli) from the east coast, who had been 
on a trading voyage to Mecca, reached Calicut with a ship over- 
loaded (it IS said) with gidd- The ship was about to sink in 
consequence, and the merchant brought it close in shore at 
Calicut, took out a box ol treasure, lail it before the Zamoriu, 
^ “According to some old writ.-r^of Malabar ibo Chius or 
the Chinese were lords of all this train of Malabar lands. 
They founded their towns and populated their places of which 
memories were lelt even to lb >s • (lays such as Calicut where 
there is a place called Chinacoltab, wli cli means a fort 
of the Chinese aud in like manner iu many other places ”. 

(I to C'oulo, Thr Detadas V', Hook I). 
l52b oood ajo8ila«B«3^.-vj.6>S3 s)f3iJ}«aoc/)iOTti)’ tu|f^(Orai3n6 
fijonajlejo aflmads«a§on6is «i<ai(®ajg^o 

(f/je Kerulapalavia, p. 180) 


'•* Ma Huan, quoted by Padmauabha meuou lu The History 
of Kemla, Vol. 1, p. 232. 

5 aTlspsiaa fro£Si0(ofl(D«in»lffli(dli aoiajnTnDiBnaJid A^diAaiiol eiiso 
ai5ra.esi ao^ ce>^aiso orgsKo siuomaonAosnj 

abmiocaiaiS),i9>3sn} ^ 

Oissumsifo dinmdjTlftci&ooc/Sfiaio oasxo^aosmc^^ ana 
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and told hia atory. The Zamoiia directed him to bring the 
treaenre ashore, and to store it io hia palace. The merchant 
accordingly built (it ia said) a granite cellar in the king’s boase 
and deposited therein as mach of the treasure as conld not ba 
conveniently taken away in his ship. He then sailed f6r his 
own country, and after a time returned to Calieut, opened the 
cellar iu the preaencj of the ZatnDrin, counted nut the treasure 
and finding it correct, divided it into two portions and offered 
the Zamorin one-half of it. But the Zatiiorin replied “I do not 
want your treasure, you may lake away the whole”. The Chetti, 
being conviuced that this was the moat truthful of all kings and 
Svarupams (dynasties), then asked aud' obtained permissiou to 
trade at Calieut. In this way the bazaar was founded. The 
Chetti’a name was A-tnljaresau and the cellar erected by him iu 
the Ifovilakam bears even to this day the name of Ambaresau- 
kett. 


otm^fflsaiaioeirs (a)D(5wl«l(o!l(®(5'Tijl'Ol> rol'ai^n^iain (^unuinnitno 

glsroi8iana^S®6Tmjc^. iBra®8<a>^ acsnrvj cnliwonm a.xjocTU giojlAs 
(tyaail^acaiODQni fig)iTn(iB^a^cgiciio»o, (TU0(5ioniol(JA0 

«^Bia,(iii8i aia onsnSlaoJ^aisan, nroaaomsoBOo cngan 

aa.a>QCQ>oa, a>^itd>ajl^>^S <s>m} nflRsial, aosnsia 
aojoomAOo acSootio aaiasnjoicins fcfliisqjnijlii&aaj^ nruoa^c^o 
ostiiooflo^^ magjOitsaajaS’iandb sia mnoo a.g^ocs2fln9i aoi^s^ 
m3® ai_i3<a><^oaajc^. eresonlacn ,ai3ma 

rrwjgjo aojcmoisao icraoiob (vp^aailiy ae>36n58ctj3ciJ3ama«tcu 

aims ttnlra(fl(db<effl3^aai^ Bisaiimo asoniroljyooanajo, 
goms aoj^ 60^0 'rnlraunrulnS) (e>36rfe®ia> nrvjoa^ amiocul 

o^q^- iDsng3,a^aj A(3 t 3) eoaaso (DonaaTlnmo socioso RAcriliaeo n^tro 
gjo stawi ea-|ODo “rnln.Tio orJlnjiarm Ba,36n|0(ij3ag^3Do<a>” n® 

cro®sfl®^(§i®8a>§3no “so® acnigjgg roasjsrqo nroji0njn4o aerna 
a>*lej ogjonBOima 8snj3a3ly. ‘‘la's ffiomliabrnlcro aaO^sso onj^o 
(p),afiat||^o n^cnlae caisroo'” a^ora assnog^ccps^ 
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“ Aiter this it is said, the men of the port began to make 
voyages to Mecca in ships, and Calicut became the most famous 
(port) in the world for its extensive commerce, wealth, country, 
town, and king. 

“Yet another tradition is also preserved. It runs that in the 
town of Muscat two sons were born to a Muhammadan ; after 
they had grown up, the father addressed the elder of the two 
sons saying : — “ After my death you two will fight with each 
other. The other will kill you. Both of you should not be in 
the same place. You had bettor go to some land and pass your 
days.” Thus the father sent away the elder son in a ship. Ha 
visited various count ri^e and laid presents before their respective 
sovereigns. The presents consisted of pickle Iwxes full of gold, 
and he used to represent to each king whoso honesty he wished 
to test that the Iwx eonlained only pickles. All the kings, he 
visited, on diSL-overiug what the boxes really contained, eonceal- 


(TOQJAOtOo csojocdI 

'■‘isRiaBlnoomsinm’' (oosoojo i8ta'ms^S)^c^. aJlfflcT) 

QJOT'wid, oomioo S)a>|aj3n4 8aDQjleuia>@®cn1 

ma ojinSjoJlsI^ arasnna, nruL'OCOoomOcSol aooItoo^, no 

ftfyosBOiUDtS’roldS) gsnbnoo^l Riuiits ©Agcaoi'o siojcg. 

(wsojias ai'®ms ao§®fxi3^ asicvjo <a>8.^3svs8 

®5sto 1, (BraoWDOfloscii aiT© (sracunit aAseddejAgg 

.xjsrnlftiUcjj® (TOosnJOioc/ani o^oia bcttoo njocs^ms, 

ainr^fl&gg 8 J1 ijlaftS) ffifolojAajjspcrasA scnl^srsioacfl (a® 
<ru3S)(iiiae ojloanaiA. esararo) (sreaiwas irujcu i^dstaoj 
8033^ ajosrarai. “misaooo (oia^sfe BSioocaaidt aiiocro 

Qjariiese aa)ectbo ooBniinmida.oi ; stsgaASonj ooIotco aaOLkoo 
BOjIas B®lo<8«sns3. n3T oj^ ajli^jonwofflrolaiiSi oo-isoyl ctilooios# 
A»l®i9o 1918® oilsnoee oogjS. igreicnlma nolsnoiae acuoa^ocAao®* 
®ilj 3.TI3 iSIfflCTBSTBs’ a^CTO S® Aa_^an(!fe 

RADSgBB sremaco (8i8X»^< oracurA imaocnAc a3i|jasB^(i^aJons 
(inajlsajlasojsfa «3K3dSona3a®«H)sn} ®1®i%idbae3jgacu.^(>rA, m 
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0 ^ tbe fact and appropriated the gold, but at last the experiment 
was tried on the Zacnorin, and the Zamorin at once called him 
up and said “You mistook one thiog for another. This is not 
pickles but gold”. Tne traveller tberenpon concluded that here 
at last was a trustworthy king, and eo he settl'd down at 
Calicut.” 

Foreign travellers bear ample testimony to the freedom 
and security which they had at Calicut. The Arabs, who knew 
every port in the west coast from Deibal to Cape Comorin, 
Would not lightly abandon their old haunts and resorts in favour 
of a new city, which had no traditions behind it. What advan- 
tages and privileges they enjoyed at the hands of (ha Zamorin 
may be inferred from the account of Abiur Rizak, the special 
envoy sent to Calicut by the Pe.rsiaQ king. 

“Calicut”, says he', “is a jierfectly secure harbour, which 
like that of Ormuz, brings togcllur merchiuls from every city 
and every country : in it are to h" found ali.iiiliuco of precious 
articles brought thither from maritime ciuntries.cBp'cially from 
Abyssinia, Zirbad and Zaugueinr. from limi! to lime ships 
arrive there from the shores ol the IIjihd of God and other 
parts of Iledjaz, and abide at will, for a gieiter or longer space 
in this harbour ; the town is inhabited by intidels ..it contains 
a considerable uumh>'i' of Musalmms, who arc constant ri si- 
dents and have built two moscpies, in which they m<>3t evc-ry 

siitto 1918^4000.^.1 jls>.i |^1 ulnS) si-Liotroo roj 

.ojS^ isredijOfflonnao io,iranis)njjf)“o. laissjelRoo r-i o-jOfA AOioaioo 
iBrecii'OfUdBSis OTOiBo oma)e,aii§o iw1<d1o jolciirrai cijIub ^ nr\jlii_^o-iooT2j1^ 
(oooiaggds^ (oinolianlfo^yoai) Aroaioois)® a.irodiafli1o ^jotrosinm sa 
subIroo Raj.^a«rB.^. ® 0 S 80 <eaoo imiat)e>ci>n omii ruosTOroD 

^ ojlRPno o^riBos.aajR'T) rqjo^oioro ojosrwa. ‘■‘•sdjio 

ffiS ctfloTOo^ ojAniaao-ionil, sTOajoo^ nrojiisroo (si^ceiTiaj” 0(4)013 
aJOaKJCj) uORO “oiltrajTvljyoni cnono” 0^)013 ojons 06ruocjol«Beajio 
esobIroo OAiOtrlaaoo^ aAOcaaiTo Qja>o©e’’. 

'Major, India in tht Fifteenth Century, pp. 13 — 14, 
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Friday to offer up prayer. They have one Kadi, a priest, and 
for the most part they boloag to the sect of Schafei. Security 
and justice are so firmly established in this city, that the most 
wealthy merchants bring thither from maritime countries con- 
siderable cargoes, which they unload and unhesitatingly send 
into the markets and In/.iars, witliout thinking in the meantime 
of any necessity of checking the account or of keeping watch 
over the goods. The officers of the custom house take upon 
themselves the charge of lo)king after the merchandise over 
which they keep watch day and niglit. When a sale is effected 
they levy a duty on the goods of one-fortieth part ; if they are 
not sold they make, no charge on them whatsoever. 

In other parts a strange practice is adopted. VV'^heu a 
ve.s8el sets sail for a certain point, and is stul.ienly drivt-n by a 
decree of Divine Pcovidenei; into another roadstead, the iniialjit- 
ants, under the pretext that the wind lias driven it there, 
plunder the ship. But at Calicut, every ship, whatever place 
it may come Irom or where it may be bound, when it puts into 
this port is treated like otlier vessels and h is no trouble of any 
kind to put up with.” lo another place the Persian ambassador 
remarks ^ ‘‘ In this harbour one can (iod everything that can 
he desired. One thiug alonj is forbidden, namely to kill a cow 
or to eat its llesh; whosoever should be discovered slaughtering 
or eating one of these animals would be immediately punished 
with death.” 

Both friends and foes alike acknowledge Lh> cnirteiv 
shown by the king ol Calicut to strangi-rs. “When w > ipproaeli- 
cd this place,” says llin Batuta . ' tlie p'loplu cime out to 
meet us, and with a targe concourse hr night us into the port.” 
The reception accorded to Vasco d i (Tam i r-\ceed'-^d his mo=L 
E-.inguine expscLati ms ‘-■i mu b lot'ii i; .-n'd it h’l. 


^ Ibid, p. 10. 

* The Travels of Ibn Batuta. 
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claiming “They littte think in Portugal how honourably we 
are reeeiveci here.” 

Though last to be mentioned, not the least important among 
the causes that made Calicut the meeting-place of nations was 
the religious policy of the Manavikrainans. People enjoyed 
absolute freedom of worship. The king not only did not inter- 
fere with their religion but protected them against molestation 
by others on religious grounds. “Calicut”, says Pyrard de 
Lavar**, “is the busiest and moat full of all traffic and commerce 
in the whole of India ; it has merehauts from all parte of the 
world, and of all nations and religions by reason of the liberty 
and security accorded to them there ; for the king permits the 
exercise of every religion, and yet it is strictly forbidden to 
talk, di.spute or quarrel on that subject, so that there never 
arises any contention ou that score, every one living in great 
liberty of conscience uuder the favour or authority of the king, 
who holds that to be a cardinal maxim of government with a 
view to making bis kingdom very rich and of great intercourse”. 

^ Castaneda’s Account of India in Kerr’s Gollections oj 

Voyages and Travels, Vol. II. 

'^Voyage of Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I , p. J04. 
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CHAPTKB VI 
THE MAMAKA.M 

Alxjut a century after the conquest of Polanad the Zamorin 
became the Rakshapurushan or the protector of the Mamakam. 
It was a festival held once in twelve years at Tirunavayi on the 
banks of the Bharatappula. 

From remote times Tirunavayi seems to have been a very 
sacred place in Kerala. The river here is considered to assume 
a special sanctity, because it (lows between the temple of 
Mahavishnn, installed by the Mavayogis, on its right bank and 
the temples of Brahma and Siva on its left Tt was the tra- 
ditional head-quarters of the mythical Brahmin hero. Parisu- 
rama. It was the centre of an amphictyonic league with the 
control of nineteen temples round about. According to the 
Keralolpalti. the assembly that came to the momentous decision 
of bringing a foreign Porumal was held Wore ‘.It w.is at this place 
that the 'Namputiris invested their (irst Perumal with his 
authority ■*; nnd it was from here also that Cheraman Per- 
amal is supposed to have made his famous partition of Kerala’, 
Before the intrusion ol the Tamil rulers the temples were 
looked after by a Sabhayogam, in which the thirty-two pure 
Brahmin settlements were representod. And the festival was con- 
ducted by the Rakahapurushas or the protectors of the four 
Kalakams, whose duty was not only to Fix the (lag-staff and 
thus inaugurate the festival " (nil to ace that it was celebrated 
without any hitch or hindrance. 

’ The Kcral-ikshetramahatinyani , p. 108. 

The Keralamahafmijam, Chapi. 62, 

® The Keralolpafti, p. 17. 

^ Ibid. ,p. 24. 

■' Ibid., p. 76. 

® Itirf., pp. 10— 41. 



Ab the festival was held in the year called Mahamagha, 
one of the twelve years of the lesaer Brahaspatya cycle it 
came to he known as the Mahamagham, which became Mama- 
karn in Malayalam During the festival it was believed that 
Goddess Oanga descended into the Bharatappnla and by het 
miraeulouB advc-nt made the river as holy as the Ganges itself- 
Misled by Hamilton’s description of the Maraakatn of A. D- 
Sir James l-'ra/er constructed a theory of succession by 
the sword. And bowing (o his authorily, Malabar historians 
used In derive this word Irom Mahamakham or the great sacri- 
fice, and Maghamagham or the festival of Magha in the month 
of Magha. ^ 

We do not know when this festival ^ was instituted at 
'l’irunavayi.''Thp institution of this feast”, says Francis Wrede*, 
“seems to be of the most remote antiquity, at least ])rior to 
the government of the Perumala, who used to preside over.it.” 
Tirunavayi is one of the very few plae-'s in fodia where Brah- 
ma has a shrine. As he is given e(jual imj)ortance with the 
other two members of the flindu triad, these temples mu.s: have 
been founded long ago, before Brahma receded to the back • 
ground and ceased to be worshijjped. 

At first conducted by the Namputiris, the festival came to 
he celebrated under the aegis of the Tamil rulers of Tiruvan 
ehikulam. ITow aud when they became its protectors we can 
^ Sewell Chronoarup/ii/, pAir^. 

Hamilton, A 'New Acionnt of the East Indies, pp. Vnl. I. 

ip. finf)-3in. 

Sir James Frazer, The GiMen Bough, p)). 274-i~S, 
Warren, Kalasankhalita, p. 27, 

Padmanabha Meoon, The Mamakum (in The Janmi) 
Logan, Malahar Mann it, Vol J, pp. ll)4 et scq. 

® 'Phis festival is celebrated even now at Kumbakonin, 
r,ijaiu, Nasik, Prayag and Hardwar, tliough only tor a day n U 
for a month as it liad been in Kerala 

The Transactions of the Literary Society, Bomhxy, 
pp. 2-3. 
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only guess. The Keralolpatti tells us that the Namputiris were 
not able to live in peace, they quarrelled amongst themselves , 
and sought the interference of foreign powers to maintain law 
and order. A.8 we have unimpeachable evidence to prove that 
the Namputiris had nothing to do with the bringing of Tamil 
rulers to Kerala, these stories have perhaps some reference to the 
disagreements that arose amongst them in respect of the mana- 
gement of these temples. If so, the installation of the Peruraal 
must bo interpreted as his formal investiture with all Koyma 
rights over the temple or as an attempt to explain away their 
aubmissiou to a foreign ruler. As the Namj^utiri villages of 
Chovaram and Paiiuiyur appear as attestors along with the 
Sainanta chiefs in Vira Ragliava Chakravnrti’s grant the esta- 
hlishmeut of the Perum.il’s authority over the Namputiris in 
general and Tirin)a\ ayi in particular must have talten place be- 
fore the last quarter of the rrighth century .A. D, 

When Cberaman Perumal divi led hi.s kingdom, says the 
Keralolpatti '■*, ho gave Tirunavayi s.ind luuk and country and 
the privilege of conducting the Mnmakam festival with 10,000 
Nayare to Valluvakkouatiti. 11(> also assigned to him, the 
Tirumanankuuuath llliagavati, a icraito Cbovar.ikkur, as his 
gunrdiau deity. 

Vrom the Keralolpatti ■ it would alM> appear that the pro- 
ject against the Vcllalri was hiat buggcsled by the Calicut Koya. 

' R°c 2 ). 7 i note, suprii. 

a^asio a-ioojisijeiruej m^ai'ol^ ms^oisoi) rug^m<j,a3>o 
cna'oil'ol (oosaoilma snlcamomacofliBamcSib.imjo /io,ooo oroau 

(Wo <ajgjl^si<a>o^g®, (Si^offiioTSOScroji^-Lio o^nmwSjlsiiy'^ nroj0 
ivjo s)ajooj(0^ool(tfl) in)ln)a3T)Soe9i'Tr)2® (aOmr 

nruLomajfflaaoiwcaiOceol A^jldwioto (77/ h'ei\ilolpalli 

p. Ti) 

(T 4<A<B«)Scaia^0iPo aioaj,3Ti'(oiail(iS) awBOfyo a(vno(2)euo, ima 
ffnoOo (oTliwooojomil a3j(D''ool(t#) <o?l(ain. (bisoHsis ©b nAtogiBirafl 
89)(iS) caJO.TKO^orOaigS ioaso>as)nji3<ah oslejtjjo^o miDa(T)ao(n«B0g 
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He had been to the Macnakam to witoess the power atstd majesty 
of the kings of Chovarakkur. On his return he came to the 
Zamorin to pay his respects. A.t the request of the king he 
described all the pomp and grandeur he had seen, and conclud- 
ed by saying ''All these places are destined to fall into our 
hands.” When the Zainorio protested that it was beyond his 
means, the Koya said “[f Your Majesty wishes to have this 
dignity (of protecting and conducting the Mamakam festival), 
Your Majesty’s servant will secure it by force.” Thereupou 

A&a:a> (saHOoDom OiSiOa 

ffliODaAajo dkcojajnl&ajionaJ'^. ‘'(i^saelnm” i»^'TnfU3«r) 
‘‘IQ'saioaaiAiSitoilnrra alaywIiaDo aifcSnaj n®nnols)CQ> ffiffloosxrjig^so m 

ejeM'Oo figg” i\q5'TT)'(Ba'1«i]^fg[iijDS)o: ‘‘istsaTlfls ags iwsajBaaiooal 
ADo e<eooaj israolaiJl^ ouernsnsDo ffiisoa-u cosmos 

nrujsgojiuwilaifsb wrasi® ojlaJI staATOS ni^'TrasfnisiwlaqCLiaao sts® 
aif)3ioaso-i4; “iwsiirI'To mjaonS) n^ta a&§ 

oJOfto (vJOfirarsj. “gj") cruflooao gjsmj 9ajsm«)ann0OJ(olean((A stBslom/oi 
(»jlsTjj4Sc9«)l/!ji®m3sn| ” ma oa,§cij3«>o .vqQgf>o<903ni; 

“ag)a)ii> cnlsiTn ojfejjggDjiTg ooloroil^cTOsns’’ 

ng)(T0 (s«.§sajooo, (vraaidti e9,se4s>sraio aiofi^tDib ifl>(oc^s>sayo 
RoiOteaosigas ajsga^ sisjrod^, ©oaroa® oaa^o ciacorasuBgo 
§0 saairojsoB^o W3s<9«il5ii9fl3m|, o^aiPOJgo f!jnifl.ai'am.io«>!fide iwl/a 
fioooJ3coil(!3i ii^®®lnid(ol<9snn3 (gig miDooasBB^o onsts^). iwsojmms 
iiaannoofflej aiousiai^ c9igjfcji0,aj'o ijiio® .uwuotoo aiS'Bl^^aiBTO) 
nj1oo3n33o, (i^sinmaso djoajTJioas)® gifol^aniii !?)®e4oS)(u^, srasnq 
“(i<ajOtfl3<9fflOS 3.3,302)” n^nTD stjwo oilsln^, sresnoao' orucsoosoBgo 
oiej ^oyjtuta) ofl^e.oj/oaaj':^. wrarra cajacuio^ooliod 
aaa ovicoroo ajarflt^ci^oolsifca imasajsl'odiolaerrB. ot^ (Uiolafii 
(mailT© srannsgsiaiil ail gag'nmoATDCTro^'.OQJsn cows (Si3S)ffio»0Qi3«)ej 
lacna ((irataiSajDOTsnsoniil) atblaeoTB (ai^AcOTesgita'uJ'TOa-natrolejQQ oaj 
ojaA a^ftoola,. ai3i nrojigTjiSimlwej oai)iS)Siw3a2»Vm1^ ftriaslaiil®^^ 
(To_ii@(Ui5TB)l3ejca«)S5O0l^^a«ori9. (BracrogsOTel osaiala (osomasns 
ejo aooocofUoW njAsSifflasreeje ms<s>° oirm. esoioo® cn3§o oaco 
(oajo njl^.ajs©6)1as95t3l. BrentTflcrojiQj-jjwtailaidb ii®nft,8So »3ooD 

oil^Sft/ij) Ibid-, pp. 94-95. 
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the Punturakkon said ‘‘If yon do ao you aball stand on Our 
right side"- Immediately the Koya proceeded by sea and the 
others by land to the south, and subduing Nads and towns, vil, 
lages and temples, before Jupiter completed his cycle, occupied 
Tirunavayi (■'nd took possession of all the rights and dignities 
connected with the temple and its festival). That day he made 
a display of the firo-works known as Kampaveti and Kalpalaka* 
The Zaniorin gave him inexhaustible wealth, called him Calicut 
Koya, and granting him many other rights, caused him to stand 
on hie right side. On that day the dignities belonging to Clio- 
varakkur were assumed by Panniyurkur. Know that on ac- 
count of that humiliation, from that day, by the command of 
TirumanarnkunnaUu Bbagavali, the followers of Arangottnr die 
in Amkappor or trial by bailie even today. The suzerainty of 
Arangottur P\nrn]>am passed on that dny to Nediyiruppu Svariu 
pam. From Lbal daj the fain of the former was to wander 
by night, of the latter lo eonriuer Nad and town by day. That 
day it camo lo pass tliat no enemy could defeat this Svarupam’’- 
Another version represents the Koya securing this privi- 
lege to the Zantorin by a stratagem. Re waited upon the 
Valluvakkonatiri, and by way ol Haltering him said that he wa® 
the greatest king in Konij.i and the Mamakam was its most con’ 
vincing evidence. With Uu; modoaty characteristic of noble 
minds the king disavowed all claim to superiority over other 
kings on this ground, saying that the Maraakam became bis 
privilege because the Pcruraal had conferred it upon him. “No, 
no, ’’protested the Koya,‘T will prove the truth of wliat I say.Pco- 
claim that the right ol conducting the Mamakam festival will be 
the prize of the hero who will cut down Your Majesty on the 
VakayuF platform, and Your Majesty shall see no one comes 
forward to make the desparate attempt”. The Valluvakkona- 
tiri blindly walked into the trap. Before the next Mamakam 
be caused it to be proclaimed that the privilege of Rakshapuran 
would go to him who succeeded in killing him when he stood in 
Btate on the Mauittaia. When the festival came round, the 



followare of the Zamorin matjaged to peoetratfl through his 
lx)dy-guarcl and kill him. Thus the right of conducting the 
.Mamakain passed to theZatnorin. Ever since the Valluvakkooa- 
tiri used to scud the Chaver Panikkars to kill his adversary 
during tile Maraakam and recover I’le long-lost right 

Still another version has it that the Zamorin even promis- 
ed to marry the Koya’s daugliter if tiie euterjirise ended in 
success But he liegau to rep Mil of his rash an 1 hasty pro- 
mise, as it involved the loss of eiste. At last a way was found 
out o( the difficulty. Jt was arranged lli it when he came to 
Calicut lor the first time after his aec'^ssi in he sho ill receive, 
as soon as he crossed tlio river at Kvllayi h'ld and lohacco 
Irom the hands o( a Moplab dressed as a woman — this being 
considered tantamount to a marriage* . 

Tliesc are merely faneilul storie.s, devoid of any historical 
foundatiou 'J*he Zamorin reijiiired no suggestions or pronpt- 
iugs Irom others to turn his arm, against the VelliLri. Sooner 
or later he was hound to proc'ivd .igainsl Tiru'iavasi : its oou- 
(juesl was inevitable The llajahs of Cli diyam, B ‘ypore and 
I’arappanad looked upon him as their pr >! ‘ctor. Top llijah of 
Vettet was his rigiit-liand man I'lins lie was llie overlord of 
all the lands stri'leliing along the coast in an nnhrokon lhir> from 
Calient to Pounani Situate I on the Bharatappula, tlie (ranges 
of; Kerala and the main artery ol communication with th** 
interior» Tiriiiiavayi was a place of considerable importance’'* 
Ever alert to increase his empire, he oonld n ol hut sie the ad- 
vantage of sitting asliidethr Bliarata|ipula, commanding its 

* See p'dge -B supra. , 

(-) This is most probably the Naoura ol The Pettplus 
and Tandilam near Ponnani its Tyndis. If this identification is 
correct the Chera rulers must have extended their authorilv to 
these piaco as early as the first century A. D. and the Nam- 
putiris must have come even earlier, though the Saugam poetg 
do not mention them. 



eoifaoce into the deep. The Kur-mataaratn among the KaoA- 
pntiria gave him a pretest, if a pretext were needed in an age 
when conquest was inculcated as the duty of kings, to attack 
the Vellatri. 

The Kur-mataararo was in origin a war between the two 
Namputiri villages of Panniyur and Chovaram in the Ponnini 
Taink of the present Malabar District, which, like the war be- 
tween Athens and Sparta in ancient Greece, divided the country 
into two hostile camps and prevented it from attaining political 
unity. Panniyur was from the very beginning an important 
settlement of the Namputiris. Four thousand out of the sixty- 
four thousand who received the gift of arms from Parasurama, 
says the tradition*, belonged to Panniyur. It was one of the 
our original Kalakame, and it continued to retain its high 
position and influence oven after the other three Kalakams of 
Perinchellur, Cheoganiyur and Parappur had sunk in import- 
ance. Chovaram or Sukapuram is situated about six miles to 
the south-west of Panniyur. It was also one of the traditional 
sixty-lour settlements of Parasurama. Ooce in twelve years all 
those who have performed sacriflees register their names in 
the books of its pagoda. 

We do not know when the Kur-matsaiam began. The 
appearance of these two villagce as representatives of the 
Namputiris in Vira Ragbava Chakravarti’s grant ^ indicates 
that already before the ninth century the Brahmin settlements 
of Kerala had all been eulisted under the banner of the one or 
the other. 

We do not know also when the Kur-matsarifm ended, ft 
must have been hastened by the Panniyur sacrilege The 

’ The Kerjl ’Ipiitti, pp. .3, (?, 13. 

® See page 47 supra, note 4. 

» The chronogram, Chif-fa-cha-la-uam, assigns it to the 
Kali year 366(i, corresponding to A. D. 663. But this is earlier 
than Vira Ragha Chacravarti’s grant and therefore un- 
acceptable. 
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iobabUsnta of this village were divided by a Bohism. Jfe- 
^ormers wanted to import Btraogere and introduce new iorms 
of worship. The coneervatives refused to allow thia, whereupon 
they defiled the temple of Varahamurti and placed a red hot 
vessel on the head of hie image. Slriclien with horror and fear- 
the orthodox fled from tho place, most of them taking refuge at 
liinjalakkuda. The Zamorin as the protector of the Brahmin.a 
punished the daring innovators by degrading them to the rank 
of Nampisans 

The results of the war outlasted the ruin of Panniyur. 
Though the orthodox disowned thoir connexion with their origi- 
nal village they could not change their habile. And the differ 
ence between the two parties still survives in the mode of 
lying the cloth, paioling the caste-mark on the forehead, and 
dressing vegetables. More important than theae quaint survivals 
was the division of Kerala into the Panuiyurkur and Chovarak- 
kur. De Couto, writing at the Legiuning of the sixteenth century, 
refers to thia rivalry. “The people of Malabar,” says he, “at 
this period were divided into two parties on account of the hat- 
red that existed between the king of Cochin and that of Calient. 
These parties were known as Paydaricuroa and Logiri- 
or JogreculoB, the former being the name of the Zlamo- 
rin’s party, while the latter that of the king of Cochin.” ^ 


^ They were restored to their original caste on Ist Cbingam 
935 M. E., cou'espouding to A. D. 17(10, on their payment of a 
fine of 23000 Panams and the cession of the four Ealams 
of Manhalur, Sandiriti, Nenmini, and Teukuriasi. (Gahm 
Oranthavart) 

® De Couto, Deoadas, Vol V, Sec. 1, Chap. 1. 
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yfewb^, writing a century later, compares it to the great civil 
wars of history. “Not only is the whole of Malabar,” says he,^ 
occupied by a multiplicity of kings and potentates, a circum- 
stance causing in itself endless discussion, hut these again are 
broadly ranged into two parties, whose hatred is the more effect- 
ual and probably the more interminable, seeing that it arises 
from the unfair distinctions introduced by the original laws of 
the kingdom. 

The adherents of the two parties are called Pandelakoers 
(Panniyurkur) and the Chodderakoers (Chovarakkur), and just 
as Italy was formerly torn by the rival factions of the Quelphs 
and the Ghibellines, and England distracted by the wars of the 
white and red roses, and the Netherlands had to shed tears 
owing to the ravages of the Kaabeljaneos and the Plocks, so has 
the trumpet of war blown by the Pandelakoers and Choddera- 
koors often summoned the princes of Malabar to mutual 
hostilities” . 

We do not know how the war which had such disastrous 
results was caused. It is said that Paraaiirama himself 
divided Kerala into boar- worshippers, and bird-worshippers, the 
former headed by Pauniyur, and the lathw by Chovarara An- 
other tradition is that the dissension was the work of Cheraman 
Perumal himself, who created it to maintain bis partition and 
prevent the Nayara from becoming effeminate. A third view 
is that the war arose out of the quarrels of two families, each of 

^ Visscher, Letters from Malabar, Letter VIII. 

2 Padmanabha Menon, The History of Kerala, Vol. I, 

p. 419. 
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which owned a pagcda^. The war ia alao traced to foteigB kl' 
tervention; the Raahtrakutaa, being Saivitea, aeaiated Ohovaram 
agaioat Panniyur, which was supported by the Chalukyaa, who 

’ Visacher ia aware of both theae traditiona, for he writes 
aa follows : — “Regarding the origin of theae two parties I find 
two different accounts, which are not unworthy of record. 
Some will have it that the great Cheraniperutnal, who partition- 
ed Malabar and made laws for it which are atill observed, insti- 
tuted them for two important reasons, the first of which was to 
confirm the distribution of kingdoms that he had made; for, 
lieing about to undertake a journey, either to the Ganges in ful- 
filment of a vow or, aa the Moora say, to visit Mahomet in 
Arabia for the purpose of embraciug bia religion, he divided 
among his favourites the whole of Malabar. Now, he assigned 
the kingdom of the Zamorin to bis illegitimate children, who 
according to the laws could not inherit, and it was natural to 
suppose that this would cause umbrage to his nephews, who 
were the lawful heirs of the crown and to whom he had only 
given the kingdom of Cochin. They would probably use every 
endeavour to recover their rights when opportunity offered. 
For this reason he originated these two parties, and he regulat- 
ed the number of princes, noblemen, etc., who should belong to 
each, with the express command that if a king, prince, or land- 
owner should be attacked by one of the opposite faction, he 
should be assisted by all the members of his own party, under 
pain or loss of privileges. The Zamorin King was appointed 
chief of the Fandelakoer (Panniyurkur) and received a sword 
in token of his authority; and the King of Cochin as chief of the 
Chodderakoers (Chovarakkur) received a shield. Cheramperu- 
mal’s second reason for establishing these factions was to create 
a martial spirit; lest, living in perpetual peace, the Malabar peo- 
ple should sink into effirainacy, and thus become a prey to the 
surrounding natious. 

The other tradition ia that there were formerly two fami- 
lies, possessors of two pagodas. The name of the oqe was 
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miriiippedtbe inoaTDfttioQ of Visbna. ^ A^notber Btory coq- 
oeetsthia with the temple of Dakebiaamurti/Panniyur was from 
tile best aasociated with the governn^eot of the country and its 
defence. Gradually its neighbour, Chovaram, also came to promi- 
Dence, taking the place of Perinehellur, Parappur and Chenga- 
niyur. Thinking that the success of their rivals was due to the 
grace of Siva, the Panniyur villagers resolved to worship him 
also, bnt in hia most powerful aspect as Dakshinamurti. The op^ 
poaite party was frightened, and while the ceremony of installa- 
tion waa in progress they succeeded somehow iu removing the 
image to their village. Thereupon Panniyur attacked Chovaram 
and burnt it. The vanquished sought the help of Arangot and 
Perumpatappn, whereupon the victors appealed to Nediyiruppu. 
Thus the war gradually spread to every nook and corner of 
Kerala, and arranged it in two hostile parties ready to fly at 
each other’s throats. 

Whatever the origin of the Kur-matsaram, the immediate 
cause of the war which resulted in the Zamorin’s occupation of 


Pat del, that of the other Glutddar, and the former, being the 
strongest and moat powerful, attacked the latter and plundered 
them, until the Choddais implored help from the prince of 
Walwonatti in order to revenge themselves on the Pandels. 
Tliese now, being unable to withstand their enemies alone, con- 
spired with the Zamorin against them; and thus drove them to 
apply in their turn to the King of Cochin, who consequently be- 
came the head of the Choddar i»rty, while the Zamorin assum- 
ed the character of the protector of that of the Pandels, Each 
of these monarchs enticed others to espouse their causes, and 
the diBsensions thus originating have descended to posterity.” 

(Visscher, Letters from Malabar, Letter VIII.) 

^ Ijogan, Malabar Manual, p. 275 , 



Tirnnavayi WA8 the invaeicm of TinmanasaeritfeS ^ bysito 
neighbcrara on either aide, Arangot and Perumpatappn. ■ Lying 
like ‘an earthen pipkin helween two iron pots’ the Rajah of 
Tirnmanasseri appealed to the Zamorin for help, and ceded 
Ponnani as the price of his proteelicn. The Zamorin advanced 
by land and eea. The main army, commanded by him, ap- 
proached I'irunavnyi from the north. The Erslpad, proceed- 
ing by sea, occupied Ponnani and Tirnmanaaseri, and attacked 
the Vpllatri from the west. The campaign was bitter and pro* 
tracted, so much so the Zamorin despairing of success, says the 
tradition, sought divine help by propitiating the tutelary deity 
of his ov^n enemy. ‘I’he war was at last decided by the fall of 
two princes belonging to the Vellalri. The Zamorin became 
the master of Tinmavayi.^and assumed the proud position of 
the protector of tlio Mamakam. 

All those who bad taken part in the war received liberal 
rewards. To the Eralpad was given the privilege of standing 
in state on the loft bank of the river whenever the Zamorin 
appeared on the Vakayur platform on its right bank. The 
Munalpad obtained the honour of standing in state under the 
Kuriyal, midway between the temple of Tirunavayi and Vaka- 
yur on the day of Ayityam or the uiuth lunar asterism. The 

i^This^OTsisted of J 411 Desams, bounded by Uppattodu 
in the east, Pookaitapula in the south, the sea in the west and 
Bharatappula in the north. Its Kajah, a Brahmin, Was the head 
of the Panniyur Nampuliris. He was Xsonsidered the protect- 
tor of all the Brahmins living between Perinohellur and Chen- 
ganur, and he eojoyed Royma rights over thirteen temples 
including that of Talipparamba. He was the leader of the 
Namputiri Samgbas of Rolattur and Palghal, and he had 3000 
Rayars unler him. Chief among his vassals were Kolikkolli 
Rayar (300), Kotlolpata Rayar (300), Patinhare Rampati (600)_ 
IrikkalikkaraRayar (300), Maniyur Rampati (100), Mukkal 
takkat Rayar (600) and Mangat Rampati (100), {The Maohen- 
git CoUtetion). 
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of BeU«t ^ was conceded the same privilege, but hie 
standiag in state came on the day of Fuyam, tbe eighth 
^ uoar aateriam. Tirumanasseri was attached to the Eralpad’s 
suite in all the ceremonies connected witli the Mamakam and 
Taipuyam and given the right of collecting a stnall fee during the 
great festival from every merchant who set up his booth on the 
sandy river-bed. The Rajah of Cranganore was given the 
prerogative of supervising the feeding of the Brahmins 
thronghout the festival. Tbe Calicut Koya was also loaded with 
honours. He was given the title of Sahabantra Koya, all the 
privileges and dignities of a ISayar chief, jurisdiction over alj 
the Muhammadans residing in the bazaar, the right to receiVg 
a small present from the Iluvas, the Kammalans and the Muk- 
kuvans whenever the ^amorin confciredany honours upon 
them (which they h ad at once to report to him), to collect from 
the brokers at the niLc of 10 Farams for every foreign ship 
that might put in at Calicut and levy a poll tax of IR Fanams at 
Pantarakkatavu and l‘i Fanams at Bejpore, tbe privilege 
of sending the Mopia druiiimers and pipers for every marriage 
and Kaliyattu or religious play, aud the duty ol removing the roof 
of any offender in Velapurain condemned to lose hearth and 
home. At the Mainakani he was in charge of the (ireworks. 
He arranged for Kampaveli and Kalpalaka aud also for mock 

^ The Rajah of Bettet is gtnerally regarded as a Kshatriya, 
though in the Agnivamsarujakathii be appears as a Brahmin. He 
had JOOO Nayars under him. At his accession he paid the 
Zamorin a succession fee ol 100 hags of rice, 3000 cocoanuts 
and 1000 Fanams. He aocompained the Zamorin and Punnattur 
wlien the former entered the tank for Pulnkuli, and enjoyed tbe 
privilege of pouring rice on his head during his Ariyiltuyvalcha. 
(The Calicut Grjjithavuri). yee also pages ‘20 and 2fi supra, 

^ The Rajahs of Cranganore or the Palinhattedattu Svaru- 
pam were descended, according to tradition, from the nephew 
of the Pcrumal, Bhaitanarayana t'tiola. O’heir relations with tbe 
Nediyiruppu Svampam were very intimate ^Ihey had the privli- 
lege, which they still enjoy, of tying the Tali round the neck of 
the Tampurattis at their Talikettu ceremony. (See page 7 supra). 
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fights between ships in the river. But the privilege Which 
added most to his dignity and prestige was that of standing on 
the left side of the Zamorin on the Vakayur platform on the 
last day of the festival 

To the Zamorins the Macnakam was not only a ireligiou s 
festival but also an occasion for the display of all their po mp 
and power as the emperors of Kerala So long as they rnled 
Kerala not a single Mabaraagha had gone without its festival. 
Some of the Zamorins even celebrated it in two successive years 
— not only when Jupiter was in Leo but also when he was in 

^The Mackenzie Collection. 


•; aA<DS(03«DiotDilai(!i) ci4»aern(V(T61(Sua3CQ)l cola ijyioil 

jafl <m)orao a>xj(03cadgga S)o_i(03r> ooelci)i&s adSTOiiSfliniooindsaiBb 

n3aj3aii3c/)lAgs)s (sjAnt^oDiscoSlaliBecrr) a-iosojln^ojlnriko noldjjfros 
tnolai^o <xjidla4|jij:^a3aS1(od.flO(TD /d!\aB'r>oat!)s>ca> a®nrr> 
i8tala>«ft dKinocijl^ajlorao staaaj'yirolco) s-uroso (i^vn aioomaleee 
ajlsoBoO^os's aiitsTO a,3an8Bal«S> ai3'»ej®3nruo 28 8103 * 03(140 ai6)((»a 
cdi1|sa ffl(ii03(!jruajo (ma<9ivr)(w. oaftmiywilco) aoripiaofaxsioilBjl) 
cooco ^sstmlcdn^aS a4snQ)iij))ia£osro§6)s nrvsmol/aiyo oas)ejS’n»lco> nol 
a rigjrm tn^cnd'ii) Qsn} ag)TTa rLj^jsmsnB^nJ) ojooj'Tm®® 
oaftej^imloQ) nmvajo ojSlajoajlj^jorpocttlft^oDsnj cno^as nroJ©aj 

OraDsEbllS) 0-103(038)30) SiaojfTT) nt\y3(g(I»)(ol)03«304o OOSoao nOOEi^a 
(U3^j«ii1e4§a (no8)3«9®ai3(!ao, aQ^^a>3ni5lA§o, 0(Tuno3ijrw1a>go 

0(in3^<iJ3iiro(ao (TV)a.ej03cn aaisoscso^o^sl o0S)ej!f(n»1a> (i»1(tB033 
01031/ 0(1000(3^3 ®(m!nl®obo nronrrJlaoorrxoirolBJidi) Oca>3ojlejca>soBgo aj 

ffi(®'TO a0(!S)<i^y(oncB) Koi^oeoa (i^^3OJ0(03§o nruAfej 
03t» ojl(®s<8ioaa§o^sT oadfiiajosnna) 0dO3o))g^oj)®(ito fiorunuajo 
cnalotjas aaruoicijo Tujigvjajtarinniio ^^(iDOutijo a 

imacoi] (i0«)aj!f(onc!D 03<»f'j03trv)(OT^((5) 28 ^oj(too4o oilejuofo onfijs 
aSicao@cS/o cnsdiral aoajej 0 anj n-nsoBDoaeo i8t3'rn33'T)ci4oniU(:g 
(TVorraiOi^c^i^ m1((^ojo malottliTfl) (r^0(no4o«aj<^ aanocijIjBojIooo 
C(J/o ^3(ljZ15VT)lti®S «t^C/a”l(^381S(OIOlO§^^ S'Olcae03OO(ft(TT3 

a2n^<a>3(Do 0303a>3ojej (8raeja>(o)^^(olM(£cnj30a osAai^n^OK 
lOifOiBaam^aiaa (t>3833<9aa2l3(i <i4)^3(lJ(tBo (Ma1o3GQ)aJ83(ai!Q>aEia>'' 

o^^gg aouiocacvxaawgSdsoQ^to «<»>of(STO)®i<98a3oo<a(n3®. (Oaliovt 
QranthoKari). 



Ids 

Crab, The last Mamakatn was that of A. D. 1766. Before the 
neat the Mysoreans had invaded Kerala and Haidar had occu- 
pied Calient. 

Id the year immediatf ly preceding the Mamakam a festi- 
val called Tai-Puyarn was held on Puyam, the eight lunar aster- 
ism, in the month of Tai or Makaram, corresponding to January- 
February . It was a miniature Mamakam, the Zamorin going 
through all the ceremonies which marked the last day of the 
great festival, which lasted thirty days from Puyam in Makaram 
(January-February) to Makam in Kumbham (February- 
March) 

^ The twenty-seven lunar asterisms are t — 

(1) Aavati (10) Makam (19) Mulam 

(2) Bharani (11) Puram (20) Puratara 

(3) Kartika (12) Utram (2J) Utradam 

(4) Rohini (13) Attam (22) Tituvonam 

(fi) Makiram (14) Chitra (23) Avittam 

(6) Tiruvatira (16) Svati (24) Chatayam 

(7) Punartam (16) Vieakham (26) Purorattati 

(8) Puyam (17) Anisbam (26) Uttarattati 

(9) Ayilyam (18) Ketta (27) Revali. 

The twelve Malayalam months are : — 

(1) Kanni (September-Octoher) (2) Tulsm (Octolier- November) 
(3) Vrischikam (Novembcr-December) (4) Dbanu (December- 
January). (6) Makaram (January-February). (6) Kumbham 
(February-March). (7) Minam (March- April). (8) Metam 
(April-May). (9) Etavam (May -June). ( 1 0) Mithunam (June- 
July) (1 1) Karkatakam (July-August) (12) Chingham (August- 
September). 

The twehe lunar months are : — 

(1) Bbadrapada (6) Pusbya (9) Vaiaakha 

(2) Asvayuja (G) Magba (10)Jye8hta 

(3) Kartika (7) Pbalguna (11) Asbadba 

(4) Margasirsha (8) Chitra (12) Sravana, 
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Afl Boon as the rains subsided in Angnst-Septenabet pre- 
parations Were began for the coming festival. First, a letter 
was “written to Pandy”, a reminiscence of Chera dayA when 
the relatione between them and the Pnudyas were very intimate' 
Then circular letters were sent to the feudatories and body- 
guards, commanding them to lie present at Tirunavayi 
for the Mnmakavn as in days past Sp(!cial officers were 
appointed for the festival, the most important of whom Was 
Parappalli Nayakao, who was rcepoosilile for the construction 
of sheds, houses and palaces to house the vast multitudes that 
assembled there. 

At an auspicious moment fixed by the Alur Kanikal, the 
state-astrologer, a decorated pillar was planted at Vakayur and 
the construction of the Manittara or the dais, on which the 
Zamorin had to appear on certain days of the I'eetival, was be- 
gun. The two bauks of the river, the right and the left, were 
guarded by Kollol Palanayakan and Vayyavinat Nampati res- 
pectively. 

“The Tiruuavayi temple, which the Zamoiin bad to visit 
on certain days, stands on the north bank of the Ponnani Kiver 
close to the present line of railway, rassongers by train can 
catch a glimpse ol it by looking across the level expanse of 
paddy fields which lie south of the sixth telegraph post ou the 
three hundred and eighty-second mile of the railway. There 
is a modest clump ol trees on the river bank, hiding the temple. 


The royal writ ran asfolloWB:— 

^ “Boyal writing to the Akavipati Janam (body-guards)- 
(On the olh Makaram 808) is Mamuka Talpuyara and the 
Lokars are required to attend at Tiruuavayi as in olden times, 
Mangat Baman and Tinayaucheri are sent to collect and bring 
you in regular order for the Mamakam. You must come to 
Tirunavayi (on the 3rd Makaram) to fight and foil as usual. 
But all of you should come for the Mamakam.’’ (Qulicut Gran- 
thavari about the Mamakam of 868 M. B.) 



tbfl weetern gate-wsy of which faces a perfectly straight piece 
of road, a little over, half a mile in length, stretching from the 
temple gate^way westwards to the elevated ridge, terminating 
in the paddy fields on the west. This road is but little raised 
above the level of the paddy Hat. Directly facing this straight 
piece of road as the elevated ridge is reached, there are three 
. or perhaps four terraces, the outlines of which may still be 
traced on the face of the precipitous bank. 

A little to one side of the upper terrace are the ruins of a 
strongly bnilt powder magazine, and on the flat ground above 
and on both sides of the fine avenue shading the public road 
at this place is ample apace for the erection of temporary 
houses. 

In a neighbouring enclosure under cultivation is a disused 
Well of fine proportions and of most solid construction. 

It was on the upper terrace alludofl to, on a smooth plateau 
of hard laterite roelt, raised some thirty or forty feet above ths 
plain, that the jdatrorm fcalled Mauitlnra) was erefted, on which 
the Zaraorin had to take bis stand with the sword of Cheraman 
Perumal in his hand 

About half a mile to the west of the platform was the 
palace of Vakayur. cxfendrfl and made gay with flags, fes- 
toons and flowers, the residence of the Zamorin during the 
festival. 

On one side of the palace, comraandirg a view of the whole 
scene from the platform to the temple, was the Ampati or the 
palace of the Tampuratlis. On the lelt front, behind the temple, 
Were the mansions of the third, fourth aud fifth princes, while 


^ Tjogan, Malabar Manual, pp. 165-166. 

This was not Cheraman Perumal’s sword but that of the 
Zaraorin himself, the PerumaVs sword was either kept in the 
chapel or if taken opt was carried by a Namputiri, 



opposite to them stood the residences assigned to the font mhd* 
Bters, Acchan, Elayatu, Fanikkar and Nampi. The Ersipad bad 
his camp on the left bank of the river. Within its enelosure ^as 
constructed a platform similar to the Manittara at Vakaynr. In 
the middle of the river was erected a two-storeyed pavilion 
for the Zamorin’s nirattukuli or bath. The straight piece of 
road, leading from the western gate of the temple to the palace 
at Vakaynr, was protected from the rushing crowds by barred 
palisadings, placed two spears’ length apart, on either side of 
which stood the guards during the procession. 

The Zamorin came to Vakayur on Punartam, the seventh 
lunar asterism, in Makaram, and the next day the festival be- 
gan. For him it was not a merry round of sight-seeing and 
pleasure; it was an ordeal, severe but pleasant, which taxed all 
his energies to their almost. 

* Early in the morning of Pnyam or the eighth lunar 
asterism, after ablutions and Vayarattam, he put on his jewels, 

^ These ceremonies do not at all vary from Mamakam to 
Mamakam. They remain the same throughout. The following 
is the palace chronicle for the Mamakam of 906 M. B , corres- 
ponding to A. D. 1731; — 

iBaai(osiai3cain llaoos- oaconaBsmoaDo iDoajIam a^aI 

otBiuowojo fucO)«>ocQi3§cvjo Aslsnno) iwssrolc&oajnBA) cups’iscwaa'IcQi 

(»l«ffto s> 03 -i%o cnnaotuojfflrolflS) nociul eejlcoa) asiaol 

eifti/sojatcncnll ^pAol «).a>36iijajam«BlAcnc9« aJotsTD)! n^tsojaaiosm 
tao^o sc/SnSio nsAois 

ojsnldeiiiso aia>3^i8iiii <v^g^sa] fi (waaioovliiftaiBig ,p si^cn 

a.xJ3rmsn^ennTi) m9lcQi.a>Qnii c)5li^,a>9)>o (t»v cnlrm.iB^om(inl 

oc&o osn} somite mvlocQias e)ai^Ra>^c0>D>lariboao9naia sisml'sio) 
oa)ias (oiOS'aoiaxainQziR^ oieieini aacoro cnoeocucncn^ii^ mmil m 
sn^etmo) «(vjDntojla.ao id-o aoi^ atwnla^osnolofij ,njlaa^«mi(a!) 
ajo nflo^aoJojanit ano^ an/lcmnfc (Uirolmaeio assa^K) ojlgae 
a^ob cnaiDOchio nolo^aoi^anl eranl sraflcQicA eocmASaejortAaco 
Eio woffll^onmlcro awnsonaj^laxyrib e!r<8^®CD0tpl atBsrol^nnadilacAo 
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Wfariog a ftontlet inatead of a crown, and gave presents to 
Tatnme Panikkar, which consisted of a c^oth and a head-dress, 
and to drummers, truinpeteers and horn-blowers And after 
worshipping Qanspati, the lord of obstacles, and the Bbagavati 
the guardian deitf of his house, he proceeded in state to the 
Manittara. First, went the Mopish drummers and fifers, then 
came the Maramars, playing upon drums of various kinds to 
the accompaniment of trumpets and horns. They were follow- 
ed by all the paraphernalia of a royal procession, banners, ilags 
and pennons, fans made of peacock feathers, fans surrounded 
by peacock feathers, and parasols on staves. Behind them came 
seven beautiful damsels, strayed in their best, sprinkling water 
from silver vessels, followed by the Cheraman Sword, the 
Bhagavati and the Pallimaradi. Last of all, appeared the king 
in his royal litter, with long-handled lamps before and behind, 

(n 3 <a^ej n — (A co«mi>-i®l< 0 a c/)sro(»j®ls)Qjyaai orBCxilej 
ara<rlfiCD)cib oii-a cugco<o<i4^aJ3cit on)asB3cai a. 

aiorib fliaiS 3 B 3 cai ,p G<y«i 3 (onzigj 3 e s)ai 3 anmiaio rusnoletoj^^l^ 
(iiio siAOsnjAioioenadB. BDciijT^o adSiSclxiimlsxttoaosnSiQ merhlmio 
CB^db aa)4Qa3cn(aT0) oj^n^ejiSasxu^ mion«>nto isH 

v^eeascrxonii (oar^cijla<ssoaj.^ iwsd^siobo (n^oJlnft scocirt^stmi 
nfnnalfj la^floferi ($0X1 no3^(i23<Seo ntaiOoxiaASiraftaosiaho agg 
($a^0i3>8d9l^$me}c%3^(3l3)(T]^6>O^O(SC/3nat» 

AVM siojolov siaioisnil nocn^«nl(Dl aj|g<eQoa>iift 

rr\crrif\ unflfttlloj UeOXOTColcTD OilJ(^^0(Q>CX13(I^dQ O-luCOO (X_o (^^QCOim 
c>ftAa(lfflndlo Ql iag CTB(lJ3§ (XJ^cSO ajsroo fifi—o iST^» Sajl,9S)(3]f)((J) 
r> inmaiQCoejiffigi O3oi^'^<d1^ ajsrtt« ^_o '^cs)cSc6)«Qb0Gnj 

fi)(ua<coa(n> BcoaiA^c^ns moiTle;* s>«aj3(0isii^(i& ai3(61(njra3(b OiStaen; 
(Item ncu^ fi®§o5ra(^iTols «3®3u51^(»ls)obos)a»-,sio oiroasnaas 
(»l((Bi$oijl«^o<ii4l «QJ|A«5toilo€aiasn} RrosoBoononj^ aooQjl^,y aj 
BoLflaiaiai tijladse (Osnjo (SOxHej® ailoxHet® .xJlsIajl^ <g)«*)ao.wo«j^ 
Bi^maignjo ecxwinuBaiioajo «cocxiit»l®(3B) ojoo 

(sidiBll n.iO®^§ ®»'yA(Xl|50B^o cxjlsl^l^,} OO<ft.0«Jt»3<e«4j,§9 A(I»1(^ 
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with hie ettenciantB bearing his sword and ahielcl, and with 
pages fanning him witfc chowriea and holding a white umbreUa' 
to beep off the sun. 

Descending from hia litter at the base of the lower plat- 
form* he slowly mounted it and bowed towards Tirunavayi with 
palm joined to palm. Then he ascended the upper platform, 
called the Manittara, and shook his sword. Immediately the 
Mayar guards, who stood on either side of the platform, shook 
their shields, which were inlaid with gold and silver. A salute 

nosi^a ajej1:at»oaaitib asmlaroocqins oiaifiBia Alirorsaof (oO 

(o1«ttna)cr)lTr)(tBa1 ascuoaoiasoBl astuaa sa 

3,e^ asnnliottiios)aii5)tT)lTn®ga>cij)o sioJ^. s)aj§^cqioS)a_)3TBo ooj^ 
ojejl c/OtBooio nfl'mmgTOiBlsiaiio (osnssocograonolm nJGjIcasS'SS'*’ 
ojio ftoismo. .uaalaaoa^sicQ) fflOGrntuioc^sis Al<ps*a«>SinJS)B3saJ!Xtn 


nfl) ysiaoa^aaaciyo o'flToraa'lg aiols sioj^ca^slinwro anifttao 

<s«A(o o^Itohb^ BamesaiSo tia%n(T?ls aai^ia,!^si5i»fflolA.Tiio oa»i*a3» 


£.9(1133 (uosobI AltfCrfiaai aoofulal^ oj^iBTasnelnS) 

aA3ajlej<a,(joKi)<sa ag)S’«.'T3ga1 eootina^JiJi»l«o4(3 «09 
n31« lttlOT(113e(D6mS31S§0 cSifAy AASailej a>A(Bra) aJ^eWKBSAO maal 


Blcoi3(St!»laai ASwrailftSi cTflio3^.ai^c9.^«>Tna) SAOculejcSiMnsroao ogjf 
«ct3g^*!:^o ®oJ^- 

Aaaj^cnso* .c®_3ori3' i2)<sa3ej<9>'^.^ AiwmioiOTjo tunouioDpo 
ia,!pl«(jra) (oenjis aiTOlacarnAaJ.o.^ ij'TnBs^lsAfiicgsrajsOj c^ifAeSotyo 
(8to) aijsSjisasoAariSiO^l.Tn a40;i-^3snca>3^,‘ffiScSo)l3j/TOlA‘iiio aaonaio ao 
^Ayooio) ajg^aDAomdicii'Tflnm {wlrasiarnlA^omnjo i»1(®m^«ioi3 
ajadstml ©oocifl^a) imss'ajVB ratpa’amasl ereomoBo njnmBwis 
ia,fi»lcojrDajo oru<^o.| njosmilsS) o^yoroggl aijejdigdjo exusnajsaB 


(ijo (ijkon^ Aojsgc^sn; Aa*^(?a><(^A(T3ci^o asats^o ^oaaseuejlsc/s 
0(10 <»g)fffl|l®l®aH}’<ainj§'ijo d (wayayo aJls^ty^^ i^aa<taaa®5Q4'o 
n^^wia nJS^a 3 o 3 ^csiio !m);}‘aa 3 g§lQ^ ojs^oneisnaioimn 3 §j^^ cns 
®a)slcsi/o aoio^iy noscuBnufflim^^ Alyaao^g "v^iyaTig^ ^bIcqio 

nj) a.4ayi3>l(Cb ^ossel 03‘lB3gat^ .uncnejltSi a3^ca>ciiias ojcup 
(TO eooon^.y lUgslfflifflsninro raioyaft® a^^onoasT z3^a0t>OB«S) 
a^fffltnagT oJSOtao aiomlej arsaom jjJ} n <ijlxXXX§ 
snmniga^cniBtlAniia sconaio Bisy^nro (ii3^cSa3'(8®6 i(ijacQi3c/)o a 
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was then flrecl, which was the signal for the Bralpad on this 
left bank to appear on his platform. Then three rounds were 
fired from both banka, after which the Zamorin, bowing once 
more towards the I.ord of Tirunavayi, descended from the Ma- 
nittaia, and returned to the palace, the ceremonies coming to a 
close with the damsels alwve mentioned waving lighted wicks 
and pots of saiTron water before him. 

Hext day, Ayilyam or the ninth lunar aaterism. after the 
usual ablutions and Vayarattam, the Zamorin, dressed in a 
coat and a cap, went in procession to the bathing pavilion, 
eoler'ng the river at the Kuriyal or the stunted banyan tree. The 
afternoon witnessed the grand procession on elephant-back, at- 

(plerarj) oa.o|Bsaolm(isnfflcfto aunr^o njg^coianotdildS) 
ffloog^ eooaria^Qj (m\(®ma©osm5nogo nflioo§c8j^ca« 

eiQia^. ADcoiAsrattnl imsolajH^o israa'lca^o 
nowd oiliolswtn) n^V ag)§snm<0<9io«ti_100o ®sn^ls A(B!ls>CQ)CnS)1lgJ 
(TDoao.'lsfflaJ.aaoa'uaOo (urBaoi.mioKnliob oanojl eaejlmai ®siO)o1ntno> 
aiflOTTO) oJOamTl.^ rol^iosl n^'rnmljyiBTO) w&c/sooo.iJl jLi3iaiaArflaa.3 
sn}ciiTD(8no.'T3C4io .oJOdsial TOl'tBmDaosrostJO^o xUDiBTOlcorolwotoocrenaao 
eooojliil^ oiO'J’m® a(j)'|fflmg^ca)®)i®nto otoniio (maaOtOoS'ioTOflnS) 
®a)@ac^)o Afolrmsajo an<o1..j4'ailnS) ^aaffismioln^ onm 

oj^fibosofflomn^ asaaj'oT'^fl) eraioKB®^^ (^jl-Tiajroaj a>Rco>oliB(t8nno ora 
ermanora ojaAC’^OTorn .pa. (iwlwcoimCTajaj ini!t><a.go 

all si (si^ejaigoj* «aj6nbflJDa®a4o oflajil^y esou^o 

(g)®®as)^ej1oBc(jo ®aJ3§i^5ns ®ai^CQ'ml®cnaiio acoojion 

omojo -ug^BDooslomc^io gjoiiln^walci^o 

nMOdSOTio^o^sT ncngal ^'Dl(»3«S)<oo(ob ca,«?Q;ol aJslGrotwsoo omj 
(vjiDBittlESjiob ng)\f®rogsl aooaTl>j1.5j «aj(8)l®coinoabDo®Qj.gj 
wgamo njpyamasfl ig)®®afflrai35ool 8cr>3a.jo(0TOn®ntio i9raa>3Sp1(tSia>5rm 
(9iSon_im(Bial»fitio ousasajo®® ,^s>fle(vjoi3iro) Wfaa>3ciii1iS) 

cBisnm CfTuocuooara^aiidb aai‘5’®(i3aQi ®ooari>^Qj aaiaj®® igasisnb 
ojoastm TOlffliorvio ijynruoaajo ai3soo1 igjnaai'dlanaDcQn n^yorngfl 
atncti't^oni'idosns <e^ti>eaotr)sc(£l<!^^^ n®o.'>je.i®r]i1®crto ®(tnd3en4o®® 
Qjsiftoraooo «c/>0a.j®g®oA<ab oooculsl.^ A4^®cDicn<ai 

Oseoj^ 0iaa}«e;fqs£iid a^tfam^rnliaanufo^ ix^ajcaiQiO)<e<)3so&^ 



trtoUog immeose crowds from far aod near, who could hardly 
be kept out of the palisaded route by the guards, from the river 
to the temple and thence back again to the palace. The ele 
phant which carried the Zamorin was so richly caparisoned that 
it looked like a mountain of gold- Encircling its body was a 
huge chain of solid gold consisting ot one hundred and fourteen 
links and a clasp, making in all one hundred and fifteen, which, 
by the way, was stolen by an east coast Brahmin professor of 
Chora Sastra or the art of stealiug in the course of a proces- 
sion during a 'Mamakam as a demonstration of his skill and the 
scientific principles underlying the art. 


os ojlnmaomAcaod lOfBtrn nJOou^j^sT 

nuaoTUO^ft^ ruoAc^d 

ocfflCDiaiOoOQj^ ®aor)a«)$oral«S>(idltTn (mos’intsi 0ia,a'O(n@gn wanoAo 
o<eiCf^3ot eiinm3a»1aj»a 't^rai^slamisglc^itsalmnic^nd.ssnfajrrnonj 
.^n^ocnoi&a^imm eoaliSiaiZdA ojg^mooairiiid 'i^focngglcoisaA ooj 

cn^coxino^ aiimnilcv'’ <^(^c 4 ii^«oagc%>o ecusoo. 

EOQjjr^o o-^coio^nniA a®§3oil^^ msg fii ^njrmo a>slo«>u^o 
ooj'^. Aoffl5tiii30caio ffl-oorra- aratscoios^ JBoltuioiBoalajTuo Biioaidsil 
cnoco ncnjlajofflnJidg^saaKBiOTO ^gjuiHoio mlios^aialajaBiejIoejceo 
fv^^ffltngaT cnlios^AanAirnsratni" esnsis Armloctrn^oaj^ wacnoaja 
rmsrolsraro) hbdipoiotw tuomejlnii ool(o*»l®ook oellcniejoeRiiolstwo) 
SKnrooJooiwl iuswimaiolc^o (Bn'aoJ38i05'm5oo^o oj3(oicn1i8o®lc(yoo Qiaos' 
«a wsiawgffls turolotjjjc^# tu^soioaD^ coonjsnc^o «SAoiusl,ao'u 
cm aJ3(iJTOinjnfflnio so3.,3Jo eoociil^^ (wsipoiiji bosobI aijmcsaf 

n^jj^’offloog^oetusOo ooAOisirasaeo dk^oajnaajoonuoj Bigoo® 
$aitiJ§ajo nJls'lyl-y ig)oa(e«AScmo •taejtugajo ooisriiajs 

an)cv)o o‘lca»la,j «cnai(sna®a^o aj^iB303s'1«cBic^« a®!yocng^^ 
onjo§aisr» OAglcttdilacnno asojo^o ^ooaotyejlujc^o 
003^001.9^ aaOTO ojejloaai# oaomdW^ditfflloejqio^sl oujolcfflaj 
ooliifc tasoKi (i^jarai ncnjlnii(w^c(ie onjocroa eaia^c(ie 0*^031 



Id this way, for twenty-five days, from Ayilyam, the 
iilstb aaterism, in Makaram to Tiruvatira, the aixth aetecum, 
in Kumbhatn, went on the procesaions, reaemWing a Roman 
triumph in its imposing grandeur, each day surpassing its pre- 
decessor in pomp and display. All the while the 2iamorin'8 
person was guarded with all the vigilance which the bravest 
and most faithful of his Nayars were capable of. The turns 
of this duty on the last seven days of the procession are spe- 
cially mentioned by the court-chronicler. “On the first day 
the body-guard cousiats of the Thirty Thousand and Vayyavi- 
nattu Nampati ; on the second day of Kadannamanna SUaya 
Vakayil Vellodi ; on the third day of Nediyiruppil Mutta Eradi 

ajejlc/s«9oa®A (WSaaoaj^ooBiOf^sl rosnoj^o^o ^®lcD>clflS> 

ceoitfc ASicaol oco3ftj®ag)a>nfe n^ifsxD^fl enonili^l^ 

natroKii ng)^$)cn^a6i-i_i3<i!r<e4 siAia>a(5n])eoso Aii^acni(nAgo»Qia-(ijQj 
ainiruft® ^^snijojoars ej^OTtnwosio ocoOfv 4 ®^B.jS) n^^eieo^^l 
eonafl^^ 6iaca>a(snii3<asa a>(an$)CQiooia,^aS)ajj^ oiamcaa^oasld* 
OCDgal liJ^SroroiDODOg CnSCDOotUaiW ajO^8f»CJ3n3lOl8l»0§^sl Cll3«>ca» 
wjfDajfraiejln^) qgisfamsgn gooQjl^nj «.io)1s)00'ct)cs'o 6>«>.flaa<)n>3 
Mo ffloijj TOoSdjTo a>o^,8>oaiiiA nJgipCaaOCBnilS) 

sicnggT ■eooail^jy oaisralcttnaioo aibtoIc^o trolffllojo 

Etfiaioaismo. 

aomaoeloifruo noj^ncnocolwcijo oj^jorijlci^s^ roovj^ajo^sl 
osmaoentueroo aiSODairjl^ n^sacofDcflbOjilfffe QJoaaaslay 
tis iBtSAoaj^. tjjnmooanajoruo ^onjimossT 

j^s^lsiai iswAiKusl. aoDajOoalainroo rLg)SDTniocT>3§TnilcDi3(»lron rolia 
HnSi^oglfflej araAocvj^. otastausoalcunroo oijjomas i^Tnoo^o mnrul 
ODStoIoI nrUmtsufe^o^nej (BTBa>o»j^. wsoso^airtuo a^omos ag)ao 
fto cnrojlcasiroldfl oildBunSi^s^sej sraAonj^. o^sooelairmo oraao 
ojsT smajo OAOsfliceaos ropja^fm ao3aj>rao ag)ocn3§ aaBOjsnoo^ 
^ QJonrijlanbo rosnjrLjmjo israAooj^. 

saoa.'|rt^o eijcna^anrnsnol.iawD n^^elaiTunomi flraa,ousn a>!p1 
erarowlanboOLTSiiaao (i^goosloinruo a45mA'»^'T0D03 tii3a>c%otiilTn 
usamo flaalggoaiiflsroicB aslolsraio) ojerajlasiasoAo 

a(i_i30> oJacmo^a^csjoocail** n^facni^ fflaunoilrolsoni o^tyOAO 
«nj ®ia>§'l^»l6rnY!» eejlcttej asttnolsraro) fisplewiw iusaiml Aiajjgiai 
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IStnmiilpad ; on the fourth day of Edaltaranad Nampiyaiti^ 
Tirumalpad ; on the fifth day of Ernad Mnnamkur Nampi- 
yatiii Tirumulpad ; on the sixth day of Ernad Elainkur Natvi- 
piyatiri Tirumulpad ; and on the seventh day of the Ten Thour 
sand,, Calient Talacohennavar and Ernad Menou, ^ 

On the last four days there was no procession either to 
the river or to the temple On Punartam and the two auq- 
ceeding days the Zamorin and the Bralpad showed themselves 
on their respective platforms and the crowds on either bank were 
regaled with fireworks and mock-fights between ships, arrang- 
ed bythe Sahabautra Koya. On Puyam and Ayilyam the Kuriyal 

olcft'o juafflitnl mliffiojoafosmsosgo rusasns)! . 

oja staBiglcaiiiBlRCTiioauanaia RBir ,po_a srssrlci^as iD6r\g83LnprBii>6>Qjj^ «)<a> 
^ (SiaoofflajofTDsmlsranB i8ra!p)cQi<a>g® nDnshsilcBioiloniioauBAMo ndiejojog 
(0)o04i«ft aisnflfflroooaias ajl(TDl(!& ®(®aeeoco«siD) srsspDlcroro) ^lojafrrn-V) 

rula<9o onoeioaoi^ ojocnioij^® o)«T)iiJi5)l<^o«a)^ BWAroiDisloiniofcml 

(TD a«rB0Affllaai06nsQj(TO(o>locnc5io«ai^ aiangTOa<aflilemca'[> ®< 9 >o§ 
oirairflarrtiooc/Sfiaio nj®aic»ajgglcQi»ocald) ®iO)B).ea®3Jt>o 
ad a.t8^1ajej<a«OJg4 e^saeaocoCT® (osnsnilai (ijlafls®tu^ton®ni>o 
cn§cijl(rib smojiailfflcn) otpifamaalaj n_ig^ujej<a>aaiot> 

•toro) E®<vnifflaT ggjaiaiaiaiaflilsimao cua^aisoeagrxjgt^ ojsmo n-jirsl 
«cnDcn3o oaiiy^ .aeroliftCioieo ajsrno cnaE^o ®&3§otm sennj 

(oilcsias notoJle^o ajlaa«g®o ijnntfls n-4(pjBia®Dufi:34 airBlajrolsvobo 
•ua«sio eacnotoTlaT) wajolco eroojorofljrorioej^ njimo rosnjoBcaa^njtw 
anJCToaocnejoTO) cnm^inilffll sajl^«<a.osnjnjTn (snr^o cuosobI njonsreil 
rnoQ^TBlw'l.ss a<Molffl5rD<os cusmo isisngijo armasoaxiildnl 

(DSHi(TLnitS)Baj^ iU)®®aa®<e>osns aoj^ittwroll a(j)5(BTD) fflmisaraacantu^ 
aooQjl^^ <a>rail®c£i»cr3<8jgo ®«<B>si5nj)3*?o®nj:a4 aiggnjla-o«ca.Oo ma 
Ei® djlslo^a^ nafAQigasu^o oJlsjlc^iij arsmoig 

ajo ©(usraijoaroojo o/lcal^ onjogtoas ®<aglaj<rofi(smajJo asojo^o 
ig)®®«90{yejlcfflog;o nqjfmi sc/mimlaca^ gjan^aoioiojoiii 

®l»-13O0CQil(db a(j)^®cng^ QJ3^(!>Hil3n>l3O«5tm0‘5^^ flDlejlBra>oajl®S (TOO 

tffflio) a^^oooa^ ftsaioatuosoel <al!Po<a=-»o§ (g)®®c90j^a^ ojoa” tig)a 
e«rnlian)O90(T^cnl(Tp mis^®<s>ai)a noje^. escuaa'' sirudlcsKon 
(joldi usSQJtaasaiMii^ aAO^ma ig)®®iaaioiasasl cnlcmis^Aci^a 
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was decoratecl, and under it the Rajah of Bettet and the Munal- 
pad respectively stood in state, facing the Zamorin on the 
Vaktiyur platform. 

On Makam, the last day of the festival, in the morning, 
after ablutions and Vayarattam; the Zamorin came in procos- 
sioil 'to the Manittara. As soon as he ascended it a salute vras 
fired. Thereupon the Eralpad mounted bis platform and 
two Volleys were fired from both banks. Then the Ecalpad 
descended from hia platform, and, after prostrating at its base 


sinjc^. i«ra<»lnri30t/Snaio «io)S)aa<a>iD fnlrrodB^ as)<a>oi(nti)3<M siojnaa 
' ai^ASiruolcs; OJejlco) a>(^aejos ■a>aii%r>l<a«)a|>« - 

(osng ia>*ajo oolcnad <aioaJ6)OJsdci)io oojsmo, onimiaiiflsnnaaAAi 


astaias'* cii 3 ssd 1 (g).so3(c6 oos^s a<«>oajWiia>g^ 

lua^imaiooi^iab eooaifi^^ aa>a^ ziSM<&a)io aoi 

(ijg^aooo^ auacai^S^ i9n)ooii«>s aaaonjTB) s)fBin<soa^Ss<03AS 
aj3iol«nAnT) siolffiociyc fms>,a>na n<a>^'n>@a aKSsnolimnat aoj 

S<a^iS)fiJjy®o njoioloyo 'osmi»j<0)1a8S)nj.g.j2o iwBOjl^rro n^^iOa 
ajio («5(W® 


fL^ca^Toaco waafisiej i^<as)3(ij<9>ifc0n cioiaiBioojo ojsiojfooi'o^* 
AtflsraTO) iTOsmliBresiocoilffS) a(j)f®cn^ n-i^liflOTtno) eejlcniai sn»ol 
srarO) g,<plcit! 5 TO) iuanrol wnfmaiasrojrDsoisiio ajsiurol oTldB^^^iygrvjo e)<a> 
^ eoooTl^^ ' aaifAtugsijBpo stgejcijgtij, 

ficiisntmJSfflioajo' oflcon^ lacofUTOlsicBJ cus^oaeionsi 

asnolwoiocijisis roasorro ag)s>s)T)^l esoiaa'’ ojosobI 


0J»O3§ igjSlSiasijftT^ oioa'’ a^g,9S)] atofl 310) 0371 nfc I 31 013 «nj 

eg. arols «)aisl<aj!plsT0TOD 6)(a)S)>0o.e>s)(D nrilmacsal (ostbIs ©tusWi^ 
eimairaTlnobo ooBnSio escuag ojasnsT <^s>Sc9oa§ iu)S)S), 80 j^i^ eoo 
(ijl^iy fija^icToigrigligb ci^iysifn^n eca>oojleja>(OT® aa^aiBaKiS) n iwfl 
coifflocflilitS) (i^fsiciaggl eootiJl^l^ (oditBOiaaiosmsTO^* <aj»l^®ai^ 
cnlioa^iai^c^o aiacoiaieraTn)! larai^ggo «a,<pl6twtro (rnliolOTro) ojidTIoo^ 
coia&oOaJODo ajaacQigjgsHajaoooilKS) ag)i}>®mg^ fi_|j^isls«iro) eeH 
cmej wsraiolsTOTO) asrlstOTwajaforol ogroasejc^o luduBfijaaiosnasDia^o m a 


fflrad eooQjl^jy aisoflotoociiins (0)as>iBro) oai'J’anaasfl esojag’ mas}^ 
(^UBieoag fijog“ fi^ga^nalrmia^aic^o aiolsf 

oai^caairlsnnn) ®(a>®4«ia«®<o oalrroiagl wsoslsRaisI c9ii^sTBTO»(»i®cAo 
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pot into bia litter, accompanied by TiromanaaBori. Oroaaing 
the water-cocrse, they emerped from the river and 
joined the road at the Kuriyal. Here they dismounted 
from the palanquin, and advanced on foot, the Eralpad 
prostrating four times towards the Zamorin, once at the, 
eastern end of the palisaded lane, twice in the midde, and once 
at the foot of the terraces. And after due permission was 


oosnUo ^lolcfflOdfcAnS) aiaitSxoioio aojgoasca oaoojIhS) 

aOfn5a<aol^ aramlariai* siruge asaji ijjnpiOiebOQjlej as 
oJC^o «6c(in (u^6«n»O8oo0 d^ioleima nflrmw^cs)# *>•1^'^. 
ea<e>8(B«8i34o Mfsanjtrao {oenjonsa aoi^n^aoto scAnUe 
,ei«tLj«aisl <aip1siaiai3i^ esojasajaiOB) i:^s>a<song aiya 

aD8l.a.) ig)a3<i3<ft(nas aA3aj1ej<a><aTm aas'li&aaiift luaBltaBnoaniA rv® 
tfemg^'anoaj)^.9^ oe.3^ esae<a>c^o aojcg. 

m^csfle^^tmooo moailoej (g)«o3nfc AifAl ruacnii^a^coiocdiliA 
(t^iyacng^ ruacwo njoflirol aooQjlsl^ a9noliBm)oai)ftB imp^iDrai 
ftffiifomgsi asooDS oiasmal «)s»«,ao^!yl (iiaa >ia)S>9ol ojlrrow 
8n«ai^Aip1sKno) si(0)«)ao,esi«m folomtssT flS)srRsg®o BaiBl&^simo) 
esai3sru3«n^ i2)Bn«o^ci^ eooajlan.c^ rug^oTOsnsluft ^©yano^n 
OAOojlejaima «io^*.aa(rfc (ug^cCiaocoSInJ) ft^^pamgsT aoonn^.94 
ofl>o|BSdjti<aic^o siojc^. cusnaio ail(oD^i6>^ai)o <a>3co<a»OTTO)l rasEicflll 

araalcsin^o Aslsrar® aj<a1ofi^aj'0ifcamj30o atssrolcaaocaliob 
iv®g’ecnganAJa(»«aJD(Stm1 aonoflal.^ aarfliBtiDoajias rossioT® 
Bcwaan i2)««d»|^a^a3lnmiai^ enfls acwsliftwisraivi aiT»a«9oaeoo col 
fm®^ aai^AiflsnsTO'tnlactiio otAraso ^o'ciroeiKS) waffitoroio n^ocoo 
I (50000^0“ (wcnjlcooiailKn n^ffiojggjwralBejol tn 

aT)o<s^ fl«iplo^<o Aodlo^o iwstoIhS) awsrnlsrota) culgiseo sioj 

jjj ^nmso^o moiiJ1coi3fln(ol wlwcsgjs^rm (vJ^swtaDOosg iwlffllswro) 
crTlnmraaT iwraesi^nrBc essijoroo s)ai^<9>!^s™Tii ceigjnftsim&T Aoufloisl 
AiflmstaoiBb asajsscuosusl ■als'oaoog ig)S>Bieo^^1 eoonjlsl.9j ig) 
ao3i^ms>s s>ai3ajl&j<ai<m9) aoooDalaj nda>3 

^BS<a^ Bajsns\cQiffizi3(0 i^mraTlaiia n^n^c^o g!^B<9>civo aoJc^. 

aAiainipmsOo «)3anfflej gjaooii^ BromiOArq* ojoaroo|o 

A!rkRitt!tist3arhlffi3Bocan<^ fi^jifacnaal oJACWenjaatc^ anoaDgl^ m 
srnlmocq'Bs ii»3<P(9n)) n^ifBcnggl esaosojsiiinl .als’BcSBag g)Ba<SA 



BOD^bt flucl obtalneff they took 'tbeir place cn tbe Zamorin’a 
right hand, ihe Koya etanding on the left. 

After this Mangat Aechan and Tinayanoheri Elayatu, pre- 
ceded by the Muraaappaotara kuitsm or tbe palace drutnmerB 
went to Aocbantara, where the Ten Thoueand were waiting, 
aesembled in the Nilalknttam, and brought them with music 
and pomp to Vakayur to make their obeisance. 

Then salutes were fired, and the Zamorin, after bowing to 
tbe Lord of Tiruaavayi, as usual with palm joined to palm, 
proceeded to bis palace at Triprangot, where the ceremonies 
came to a close with the Ventiammar waving lighted wicks 
and pots of saffron-water before him. 


asrnlinaoaiiRrniuft .t>lnmiiBgs>c8»njioftiiJ'^. eiolssiaj 
slAiplfflota) oiBisiteocaaftiDoalTnitB^ (osnslsSioJ^ Aansroraxunsioio ac/s 
oMo a®oooa§ a®a«i&n moixjlcoi3i»lioliBn®ccjyo|om nflmojasimotsiias 
(BiosatBi ag)f«icns^ cnfflT^(ol.a4 imsiafl^rr.i iiLj8^iisro)srB''(ii) 

luTIrtBaimo^iol (Wo-v^imliolaiio oisnaluft aoidoI ofl^DaiAS 
cm ^(olco'Og^'ift <a>s)arol msoiionrijlsiriio ^bl*s>iet) wsoowronolrm qj 
ggnfflwisnjcim tmovism sjnsnfl oJslannoiDooo^ (nang^mlaj srenfl^rm 
fctfloo ojsIsniTwoaoog o^fsicng^ rosnirecnilsioito laeiscoiniiS) (OAsm 
Sfonr cnaifi^iol^ csrnlotnofsjAs rai.iPiiyio) Ai^'OTcsoaiziR^ ,a>Aco> 

ol cnam^iol^ ng)<fcf^no njlnmis flcnona) 

onaaoDagaianti wstaanAj^t^aAo a.A(t>o),Totcn>iBgTn(onnnio ojei^ 
aocoarai »o \jltniO(tiniol(on(®(flg.jO|nno nolnro®|o<a>(^o noicffl. 


BftKniAcAo ixjlnmlnS) 'wluBa'na^iol enno^n^ioli^as colog^c^B 
sramlftoiiio ausiiaio ena>nn.i^scno ena^onnoAceo &§o b^to tzKoaag 
sts^rreo nslnmcoioswuiDl a®®9coi®o q)iou9ajerB3®^§ci4o 
«ti»laii<a.«i>ajajrrT) b«.o^^ ^§o ngjfofloo 0138 * 1^^0 anno 

IfAc^io eaJc^. israrolanto oo3n3J» eoonil^^ aa* 

aeiB>3a««i@o aoi^ es(u39 ai3sa8l *n!P8«o3§ igjaa^^g^ tyjaaliatoi 
snflA aajtfaoog^ «reiflai3n»l«S)AS'ro nj^Gwiraioaoci n4oa^§ ig)^ 
oasisag i»®^ecogal giBgioa<9.3a®ni i®>rBcng^a,aa3cij1eja>o imaea. 
ojio aaj<^. aooQjl^^ aA3^asaol eojsnslcQ)oai3(i) laisaittlcijo (inlioi 
c%o gislarw® TOlimajosasmsuBjo aspI^^j ailno|A9l,aa T^yemaal- 




Btiring the Mam akam festival an^l even dnving the Tai- 
pnyam festival ^ the followers of the Vellatriused to come with 
the avowed object of killing the Zamorin. Some licnes they 
appeared at night sometimes when the Zamorin took bis 
stand on the platform,® and soraetimos after the close of the 
ceremonies, when the guards had dispersed 

Logan, accepting the explanation of Hamilton and Sir 
James Fazer, remarks; — “Those who acknowledged the Zamo- 
rld’s suzerainty sent flags in token of fealty, and the places 
where these flags used to be hoisted at festival time are still 
pointed ont. The Valluvanad Raja, who is still represented in 
the management ot the Tirunavayi temple by one out of the 
four Brahman luirnlurs, instead of sending a flag, used to send 
men called Chavers (men who have elected to die),'Wlio8e offloe 
it was to endeavour to cut thc'ir way through the Zamorin's 
guards to his throne in a manner to be presently described. If 
they had succeeded in killing him, as on the oecasion cited by 
Hamilton, whose statement, except as to the date, is moreover 
corrobarated by tradition, it ia uncertain what would, have 
happened; but probably if a callable Kaja had been ruling in 
Valluvanad at such a time, popular opinion would have en. 
dowed him with the suzerainty”'’. 

The Calicut Granthavari gives a diUereut interpretation. 
“The subjects of the Vellalri,” runs the chronicle, “unable to 
bear the oppression of their mastert gave up all earthly plea- 

^ A. D. lt)5d, 1(170 and 1730 (v alicut Uranthuvjri). 

2 A. D. 1730 (liicZ.) 

® Katancheri, The Mamakam Kilippaltu, pip 93 and 121, 

Hamilton, A New Account of the Nust Indies, Chap. XXV. 

Wrede, The Transactions of the Literary Society of 

Bombay, pip. '2 — 4, 

Logan, Malabar Manual, Vol. 1, pip. 168 — IfiO. 

* Calicut Granthavari. 

^ Logan, Malabar Manual, Vol. I, p. 164.' Tradition cor. 

roborates Hamilton’s date but not hie explanation. 
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sures and comforta, and prayed to the Bhagavati, reaiding on the 
aacred hill called Tirumanamkunnu for a means (of deliverance 
in this life and) of salvation in the next. She told them that they 
Would obtain salvition if thoy sacrificed their lives in battle 
near the temple of Vishnu on the river bank at Tirunavayi in 
the month of Ma^ha when Jupiter was in Leo. Hence, from 
the land, sacred to the aforesaid Bhagavati, persons, whose 
Piajaaa had been worked out, used to come, possessed with the 
divine spirit, and die fighting with our soldiers during the Ma- 
makara festival” 

They were really the Chivers of the Vellatri. They sought, 
according to the immemorial custom o( the country, to avenge 
the death of the r princes in the Tirunavayi war. Ever since 
this down to the occupation of Malabar by Haidar Ali, there 
was nothing 1 ul wu to the knife between the Zamorin and the 
Vellatri. Between Calicut and Cochin, which was also caught 

^ aigi§n.ioao§<a.(D<i)lnrD c/ifliaas) iTOafla-inslcSDOcnlioliaecTn 

aj^aio^aaomoiaTliol 'v^pnno oawoii all'll) c/s’lacsylfiej 

QjsaiSia ouafflizgjOfflOT j ^janaeiiTUomiadraaco!!^'’ lara'iilsisajisg ijys 
Asisgjaai'iBo^sn flraT3n-i.o)<a>(Tvsu >006)3 jo<si-ic9>ti)^ ojfOiXuDilaiimgg 
(uocijDcofl oaiirSivjaGitnio) oolaxfldb iBTlnBizomooiajTD ag)(0)aj>o 1^4 
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Qp io the Ear-raatsaram, there bad been occaeioDal truces. But 
the fall of the Vellatri princes transformed the Arangot-Nedi- 
yiruppu hostility into a bitter blood-feud, ^ which nothing bn'' 
the fall of an equal number of Nediyiruppu princes could stop. 


^ “Should a Raj or chieftain of any tribe io Malabar," says 
Zeinuddin, "be slain io battle, his troops continue a war of 
extermination against those who were, on the occasion of his 
death, attacking them and their city until they have succeeded 
in annihilating the one and laid desolate the other”. (Zeinud- 
din, Toh/ut-ul-Miijahiileen, p. 6J. See also page 54 supra.) 
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CHAPTBB vn 

A CENTURY OP WARS AND CONQUESTS 

Tirunavayi was not the only conquest of the Zamorin from 
the Vellatri, though it was the most cherished of all his acqui- 
sitions. The vendetta set in motion by the death of the Vella- 
tri princes made peace between Nediyiruppn and Arangot im- 
possible. In the course of these hostilities, which ended only 
when friend and foe alike were swept away by the aTalanche of 
the Mysorean invasions, the Zamorin extended his authority as 
far as Nilambur, noted for its gold deposits, on one side and 
Venkattakotta ^ on the other. 

The operations in the south and east were neither difficult 
nor prolonged. Malappuram, commanding the highroad to 
the Vellatri’s capital, was entrusted on account of its strategic 
importance to a membar of the Varakkal Paranampi’s family, 
with the title of Malappuram Paranampi. Nilambur was 
placed under Taccharakkavu Eralan, Vallappanattukara under 
Tarakkal Eroma Menou, the commander of Chunangad, and 
Manjeri under the Karanavappad. ^ 

In the west the war was bitter, for it was marked by trea- 
chery and crime. Kariyur Mussad, the Brahmin minister and 
general of the Vellatri, inveigled Tinayancheri Blayutu, the 
Brahmin minister and general of the Zamorin, into his house 
under the pretext of negotiating a marriage alliance between 
their families, and murdered him. Deeply iooenaed at this 
dastardly conduct, the Zamorin at once proceeded against the 
murderer. The Vellatri thereupon came to his minister's assis- 
tance. The defenders fought with desperate valour. For 
twelve years the campaign dragged on its bloody length. At 
last the Mussad was captured and put to death at Patapparam’ 

^ Also called Venkotta or the white fort, the Svetadurga 
of Bhringa samdesa, 

2 “c)ajSSa^mo|cs>s>(o i^c^OTt^<0e3S)^asn} sb| 



pa, and his lands known as the Ten Kalams and Pantalqr were 
occupied 

Nednnganad, fatoons in local tradition as the home ol 
Melattur Agnihotri, Narajanan the Mad, Karayku mata, and 
Pakkanar, the Paraya was annexed without striking even a 
single hlow. Its roler' called Nedungerippad , was like the Za- 
morin a Samanta by caste. By his oppression he alienated all 
his subjects. He molested the Brahmins, plundering their 
temples and impeding the free exercise of their religion. Hia 
suspicion and arrogance led his nobles and generals to intrigue 
with the Svarnpams ot Arangot and Tarur, who were only too 
eager to grasp at any opportunity that offered itself for their 
aggrandisement. In this extrenity the Nedungerippa d appealed 
to the Zaniorin for help, promising to cede a part of his posses- 
sions and defray the cost of the expedition that might be sent 
to his assistance. 

acuoiol (oiajsiajffilj^oioDcon rLjsoic^io 

^000 oaocir<afe oassaacnonocsrl^. oJlonno i/BB>(ornaijls>aB> 

wnnooffl (oil(ffla4ga<eooc^,96)0fflciii aig^aira^eoarooitnltonya^siej aejgjoo 
Htflsomo ajl^.ys<9^. (9ra®si<a>06nf orunocnoBiwas wBOicnawg^osni 
iwliolcsi'o si<a.3<5iBnBi(olaetn9;, sragsiAOsrti “aejg^oggj 
ajoomcnji” n®cm ojoaioai Aorosmo.’’ (The Keralolpatti, p. 04). 

1 According to tradition, Kolkunnathu Sivankal advised 
the Zamorin to propitiate his enemy’s guardian deity by Pattu 
or song in her honour, and with her help thus obtained he was 
able to overcome his enemies. 

In this campaign the Munalpad, who happened to be the 
Kilakke Kovilakam Valia Tampuran, took the leading part. 
So the Zamorin granted him one half of ^ eonquerei 
country, which consisted of Venkolta or Kottakkal, the presen 
residence of the Kilakke Kovilakam, Kavutikalam, Indiannur, 
and Munnur. The other six Kalams were Cbengoltur, 
Kolkalum, Villur, Talakkavu, Puttnr and Kukiyatu. 

To appease the Musaad’s ghost a lamp is always kept 
burning at the palace at Kottakkal. 

®The Brahmiu, Vararnchi, happened to marry by an acoi- 
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The Zamotio sent a large army nnflat the Eralpad. When 
he reached the western frontier of Nedunganad he fonnd its 
ruler had made no preparations for the coming campaign. The 
Nedungeri in fact had played a trick. He had no intention of 
doing anything. Ilia idea was simply to commit the Zamorin 
to a war; for, he thought, that when once the Kunnalakkonatiri 
had embarked on a project he would not desist but would carry 
on for sheer prestige. He did not even come to meet the Eral- 
pad; on the other hand, he hid himself in the interior of his 
dominions. This did not however matter in the least. For the 
disaffected feudatories and commanders of Nedunganad had 
stolen a march over their slow-witted master, and sent envoys 
to the Calicut prince with offers of submission and welcome. 


dent a woman born of Paraya parents and had twelve children 
by her. These twelve were known as ‘•Paracchi petta pantir 
kulam(rLJO.D^ sifUnonJonilitB aieio)” or the twelve children 
born of the Paraya woman. As the children were left to their 
fate wherever they were born, they came to be discovered and 
brought up by people of different castes. The twelve children 
were Melattur Agnihotri, a Brahmin; a washerman whose 
name is not known; Uliyanur I’aechan, a carpenter; Vallon 
a Pulaya; the Nayar of Vatutala; Karayku mats, a Kshatriya 
lady; Uppukottan, a Muhammadan; Pananar, an umbrella- 
maker, Narayanan the Mad, an Elayutu; Akavur Cbattan, 
a Vaisya; Pakkanar, a Paraya; and ‘Vayyilla kunnilappan, 
the deity who had no mouth. 

“oaS^rocrnlo-mo^n, (oaai, oa^coin^ift to^obo, ajlsianr) oiaoanrA 
ojocal^OAmolej^nit, cu^snejanB'Ljo cnoanA, 

S)iUS>IWl3ca>gg^S)ifliOOOOii), «nJ(DlcQ)HRlraaai(OE9iS)IDTTO^o OJOSmenOfOBO, 

ocnnio cnaraocttsmisoomcTO, 1^800*04(6 nJoiBTOirrao, ajo^ocnorao. 
(Sankunni, The Ayitihyavmla, Vol. I.) 
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The result was the warlike 'expeclition was transformed into a 
triumphal procession 

At Yegneswaram, so called from the ninety-nine sacrifices 
performed there by Melattur Agnihotri, he was received by 
Kilakhunnattu Nampati one of the Naduvalis of the Nedun- 
geri. By a written charter granted to Vemancheri Namputi- 
rippad, a descendant of Agnihotri, the Eralpad guaranteed the 
protection of cows, temples and Brahmins throughout Nedun- 
ganad. At Volliyankallu the Nedunganad Patanayar ® or the 
commander of Nedunganad made his submission, while the 
Eralpad’a army was reinforced by Vayyavinattn Nampati ^ and 
Maniyur Nampati ® sent by Tirumanasseri Nampiyatiri. 
At Kodikunni the Nedungeri, who saw that his game was up, 
surrendered with many apologies for his unseemly conduct. 
At Vallur the Brahmins led by the White Bhattatiri ® welcom- 
ed him. And proceeding by way of Rayaramangalam, reputed 
to be the birth-place of Narayanan the Mad, and ol Erattingal, 
the home of Pakkauar, the Paraya, he arrived at Tiruvegap- 
pura. This place and the Koyma rights over its temple belong- 
ed to the Vellatri, who had wrested them from the Vannarmala 
Nayar’. The Eralpad took both the place and the tem- 
ple under his protection, redressed the grievances ul the Nam- 
putiris settled there, and conlirmed the Ten lUakkurs, live of 
whom were fugitives from Pduniyur, as tlie managers ol the 
temple. At Karakkad ho was met by the Karakkaltu Mutta- 

^ The chief events of the occupation of Nedunganad are 
still commemorated in the Eralpad’s journey to Karim])ula after 
his Ariyittuvalcha. See page 29 supra. A full account of this 
royal progress is given in Malayalam in "The Eralpad. s Kottic- 
ehelunellattu by Vidwan Ettan Tampuran Zamorin, whose 
Elunnellattu m Eralpad is vividly described in it with man/ 
interesting details. 

» Altf-sennoDg mcTLisl. » s)m§8R3nias“njsnoacai(&. ^ oj^jodJl 
mag noaifl^.s^aosnolc^Amcnj^. « rqjsbt® luasiol 7 QjsmoAam 
mo(»A, ■ ^ 
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van ft clftBcencIftnt of Kftraykn roftta and abicesior of the pfe- 
sent Kavalappara Nayar. The Tarakkal Variar, Eroma Menon, 
the commander of Chnnangad, joined him at Mulayankavu. 
The Vakkata Nayar “ submitted to him at Vengotri, while the 
Vittikkattu Nayar®, who was also one of the commanders of the 
Palgbat Bajahs with the title of Taruvayur Patanayar or Kan- 
nampra Nayar surrendered to him at Nellayi- The Mam- 
patakkattu Patanayar, known also as Kannanur Patanayar and 
Trikkatiri Nayar made hie submission at Kakkattodu. Only 
at two places was there any resistance. At Eolakkad the 
Kollattu Panikkar a Naduvali under the Vellatri, tried to 
oppose the Eralpad’s advance. But he was overcome and 
compelled to yieid. Near Karimpula, the Cherumas and the 
Panans of Kotta, who had been long ago settled there by the 
Vellatri, did not submit at once. Admiring the loyalty of these 
poor folk to their master and unwilling to pollute his arms with 
the blood of such low-caste people, the Eralpad refrained from 
employing force against them ; instead he preferred to win their 
affection by gifts and presents. 

The Zamorin’s attitude towards the vanquished was gene- 
rally marked by moderation. The whole of the conquered land 
was not as a rulo annexed and directly ruled by his officers. 
Its ancient chief was allowed to bold a I'art of it as bis vassal. 
“With regard to the wars of this chieftain,’’ says Zeinuddin, ^ 
“whenever he commenced hostililii-.. against any of the incon- 
siderable chiels ol Malabar, provoked to do so by any aggres- 
sion on their part, after subduing them, it was his practice to 
return some portion of their possessions, provided he had not 
been irritated beyond measure; and this restitution, although 
delayed for a long time, ho always made iu the end, evincing a 

1 itoOffleSoog ijoroiaini. ^ ajD<aoscnoco)i6. ® aH^tSoog oooco*. ^ njiis 
oic^AtusnoocoiA srongjalirSi <a>jrt^QyfDaaj)i6. ■> aocnjoodSsiDg mocBi 
<b, i2)c9o&l©1(T)aooi6. “ fflAOgjKStii) aJsrnldSoA. 

Zeinuddin, The Tohfnt-ul~Mujahideen, p. 69. 
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politic regard for the prejndioea and feelings of the people of 
Malabar.” But by his conduct the Nedungeri had forfeited all 
claims for a humane and considerate treatment. He was not 
only guilty of bad faith but, if popular tradition can be believed, 
he had also insulted the Eralpad The desertion of his fol- 
lowers, further, was a convincing proof of his incompetence. 
All things considered, the Zamorin deemed it impolitic to re- 
tain him as ruler of Nedunganad. Nednnganad Was annexed, 
the Eralpad was appointed its governor with his head-quarters 
at Karimpula, and the Nedungeri was given a subsistence allow- 
ance, with certain Koyma rights over the temple of Cherplasseri. 

The Rajahs nf Tala) pilli also had to submit to the Zamo- 
rio. According to tradition, they were originally Namputiris. 
The bead of the family was known as Kakkad Karnavappad. 
For shedding blood they lost caste and became Nampatis. Dif- 
ferent stories are told about this but all agree iu that the crime 
of man-slaughter was committed in the public interest- Accord- 
ing to one Version, the victim was Bhuta Raya Pandy Peru- 
mal, who hated and oppressed the Brahmins according to 
another, it was Cholan Porumal who drove Cberaman Perumal 
out of the kingdom and compelled him to take refuge in the 
woods according to a third, it was a Perumal who had been 
installed as a rival to Cheraman *; while, according to a fourth, 
the murdered prince was no other than Krishna Rayar, who 
had originally sent Cheraman and who invaded and occupied 
Kerala when Cheraman was made king for life 


^ Ramannnni Nayar, A Short History of Kerala, p. 66- 
^ The Keralolpatti, pp. 22-23, 

® Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore Etc, Vol. II, pp. 
61 and 106. 

* VisBcher, Letters Malubar, Letter XIII. 

® Day, The Land of the Perumals, p. 43, 



In conree of time this family became divided into Kakkad 
Ayinikkur, Oheralayam, Manakkulatn and Punnattur. This 
' gave rise to quarrels, Punnattur seeking the help of the Zamo- 
rin. The Calicut Nayars invaded the country, and the Talappilli 
Rajahs had to pay the price of disunion by submission. Prom 
this time onward Punnattur became like Bettet the right-hand 
man of the Zamorin. He took part in his Ariyittuvalcha and 
enjoyed the unique privilege of dining with the Zamorin on 
that day 

In this period the Zamorin conquered a large part of the 
present Cochin State and reduced the Cochin Rajah to the rank 
of a feudatory chief. According to the Keralolpatti, when 
Cheraman Perumal divided his empire, he gave to the Surya 
Kshatriya fifty-two Katams of territories, many fighting men, 
eighteen barons, and forty-two ministers, and conferred on him 
the title of Perimpatappu. ^ 

We know very little about the origin of this family, The 
ancestors of the Cochin Rajah do not find a place in the grant 
either of Vira Raghava Chakravarti or of Bhaakara Ravi Var- 
man. They are regarded as one of thu live Kahatriya dynasties 
of Kerala, ® and thereloro higher in the social scale than the 
Bamantas. Perimpatappu is a siuall village in the Ponnani 
Taluk of British Malabar and formed part of the ancient 
Vannerinad, which derived its name from the fact that it was 
the land (nad), where tho I^Uatriyas first came (vannu) and 
settled (kayari) in Kerala. Perimpatappu itself bolonged to a 
Namputiri. He had Sambandham with a Kahatriya lady, and as 

^ See page 20 supra. 

“(ijIsinT) (i^'i5^<a33i^aDicr» ®n. <a>0(D>o mo§o rugo© ojRSr^aiD® 
nto ,coj aiOscnjlAgo (o’ev a.!)^t9«)3«)©oi'o aojiolcai 

sy a^tnj onjiaoQjliHa^ ” X^he Ketulolpath, p. 71) 

* For the others see page 8 supra note 1. 
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be bad oo heirs he conferred hia propMty and poBaeasiona on 
her and her deacendante. Thus came into exiatence the Per4m- 
patappu Svarupam. While the Zamorin was engaged in ex- 
tending his authority over Polanad and adjacent places, the 
membera of this Svarupam carved out for themselves an em- 
pire bounded in the east by the Aoamalais, in the south by 
Porakkad, in the west by the aea, and in the north by Puk- 
kaita. 

In course of time this dynasty split up into five branches, 
the Mutta, the Elaya, the Pallurutti, the Madaltumkil or 
Murinjur, and the Chaliyur. “Each branch seems to have had 
it own family-seat and crown lands for its own support, its 
own retainers and militia of Nayara, while the right of succes- 
sion to the musnad was common to all, the oldest male member 
of all the five branches taken together being the reigning Raja 

If the reigning chief grew too old or otherwise too feeble 

to govern the country effici°ntly in those troublous times, he 
relinquished the reins of gov“ranient and led the life of a 
religious recluse, entrusting the administration either 
to the rightful heir or to the next oldest member 
of his own branch ol the lamily. In the latter case, the 
regent was hound, on the death of the retired chief, not 
only to make way for the rightful heir but also to retire 
from the world and become a religious recluse.” ' 
Such a custom gave rise to perpetual discords among the five 
branches, and the Zamorin's help was sought against the party 
that was for the time being in the ascendant. The Zamorin 
was thus always furnished with a pretext for interference ; he 
could always make it out that he had taken up arms in defence 
of justice. 


^ C. Aehyuta Menon, The Cochin State Manual, p.p. 
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ZMsQorin eoald always count on the willing aesistaDiie 
ot the princes who lived in the vicinity of Cochin. The Rajabe 
of Cranganore commanded the shortest route to Cochin, and, 
with their kinsmen of Ayirur and Sarkara, controlled a large 
part of tbs island of Chetwai. And these were boaod by the 
closest of social ties, that of marriage, to support the Za- 
tnorin’s family The Rajahs of Idappalli or Elangollut Sva- 
rupam also joined the Zamorin. They were one of the few 
Brahmin chiefs of Kerala, and their sympathies were always 
with the protector of cows and Brahmins. They had also a 
grievance against the Cochin princes. One of the Rajahs bad 
married a Tampuratti of the Elaya Tavali, and he gave 
Mattancberi and Vaipin, on either side of the entrance to 
the Cochin harbour, to his wife and her descendants. His suc- 
cessors naturally resented this, but the Cochin princes would 
not easily part with them, though they knew that the customs 
of the country did not sanction such alienations. The princes 
of Idappali therefore turned to the Zamorin for help to recover 
their ancestral possessions. The Namputiris of Patiubattedam 
and Chittur also cast in their lot with Nediyiruppu- The for- 
mer Was the lord of Tricbnr in everything but name. He was 
the trustee and manager of the temple of Vatakkumnathan 
and Set at naught the rights of the Cochin Rajah as 
Melkoyma. The lands of the Cbittni Namputiri lay not very 
far off from Trichur. He had a thousand Nayars under him, 
and as a member of the Panniynrkur he followed the Zamo- 
rin ’s lead. 

As the allies of rival parties in the Kur-matsaram the Za- 
morin and the Cochin Rajah had already waged war with each 
other. The quarrels among the diiTereut branches of 
the Cochin family led to direct hostilities between them. 
The immediate cause of the Zamorin’s attack on Cochin was 
the oppression of the Mutta Tavali by the princes of Elaya 


1 See page 8 sufra. 
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¥avali, to which branch the reigning Rajah helongad The 
former sought the protection of the Zamorin, who at once 

The following childish story in the Keralolpatti gives as 
a cine to the eanse of the Zamorin’s invasion. “In the court- 
yard of the Cochin palace (which belonged to Mutta Tavali) 
once stood a citron tree. When the fruits became ripe the 
.princes of the Elaya T avali used to come with their men and 
pluck them off. Cne day a Bhattaliri came there after the 
Revati Pattattanam and asked the Mutta Tavali prince aboul' 
the various items of the feast. The Mutta Tavali described to him 
every item of the feast including the pickles made of citron 
fruits- The Bhattatiri thereupon expressed a desire that the 
fruits of the next season might be given to him as a present as 
soon as they became ripe. The prince replied that as soon as 
they ripened they were removed by the Elays Tavali. On hear- 
ing this the Bhattatiri said “1 will tell you a means by which 
this can be prevented. Engage a man belonging to the Zamo* 
rin to guard them and you will get your fruits.’’ The prince re- 
plied “You may then station a man before you go.’’ Thereupon 
the Bhattatiri left there bis own servant. The servant asked 
him who would avenge his death if he was killed when doing 
his duty. The Bhattatiri vowed that he would then make the 
Zamorin trample on the tiles of the Cochin palace- The iruits 
ripened in their due season, and as usual the Elaya Tavali aud 
his men came to gather them. The Nayar guard forbade it in 
the name of the Zamorin. Ileedless of the injunction, they 
began to pluck them one alter another, when he cut off the 
hands of the offender and killed him. Thereupon they 
instanly cut down the guard. On hearing this the 
Bhattatiri went to Cochin, removed three tiles from the palace 
roof, and covering them with a silk cloth came to Calicut and 
offered them as a present to the Zamorin- He said; “The 
Brahmins speak truth; they do not utter falsehood. 
The Zamorin’s man had been killed at Cochin by the Elaya 
Tavali. These are the tiles of the Cochin palace. Yoar 
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matched in fall fojree againet Cochip. The Rajah was defeated 
at Trichur and his palace occnpied. But he escaped ■with the 
asBistance of the Namputirie whom the Zamorin always hel*^ 
in respect. Pursuing him, the king of Calicut penetrated into 
Cochin and seated his partisan on the throne. Like Bettem and 
Pappu Kovil, the Cochin Rajah paid an annual tribute to his 
suzerain, obtained hie overlord’s recognition before hie 
accession, sent contingents to tbeZamorin’s army, and refrained 
from strikir^ coins and roofing his palace with tiles. These 
were not the only disabilities. He had to send all hie pepper to 
Calicut, and the Christiana were deprived of the right of 
navigation, which was transferred to the Moors. ^ 

Majesty had better kick them away.” Thereupon the eyes of 
our Tampuran became red with anger, his royal body was 
covered with perspiration, be went to Tiruvilchira, summoned 
the Thirty Thousand, the Ten Thousand and the Payyanad 
Lokar, sanctioned the necessary funds, caused Acohau and Ela- 
yutu to procure powder and shot, and proceeded against 
the Cochin palace and destroyed it. (The Kerahlpatti, 
pp. 105-107). 

^ Raman Unni Nayar, A Short History of Kirala, pp. 
111—117. 

^ “sracna ffla_i(olcnjsyfT\)ji0ajo roai^rolliolcqisis wa 

(sra9s).aaaert| s>ca>3i^cQd«ft <a.^ajso a^^'lc'^aca?) 

<a> ojlgjant 0(a>3vlaae3^ isrecojeceasmo n^mo .aijgjno &enj, 

Aajoejogo fpcril (t)ijnjosrnl<a> 0 o< 8 «>g^ s)aJoma>e)Oa^lSB3(j<ae no 

s«c3ci4^ a^nalcoimanto toatsaojlnriiin) «i3^Sn33<a,aiRnl(m tsia 

i^(ib1(o1csj«s iflKgJCT) (oidh^toIioI cno^ojejoROWeocnJoOa ®ao 

^cttlnS) oajnre aojiolnus^aej cnocD)ri 2 i 30 ®a. 6 n} nol^ojl^ ajs 
M ^^s)a«osnjaiiJ3<aio. omoonolcttOiiS) (®oo 4 ©oano as 

Oftiftajio anji^o.’’ (The Keralapalavia , pp. 22-23.) 

When the Portuguese came to India Cochin was a depen- 
dency of Calicut. ‘‘The chief obstacle," said Caspar to Cabral, 
‘‘to the way (of an alliance between Cochin and Portugal) is 
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Tbe war against Cochin was followed by a war against 
Tarava Svarupam and the oonaeqnent conquest of Natuvattatn, ^ 
comprising the central core of the present Palghat Taluk. We 
do not know anything about the early history of this 
Svarupam. It does not figure in the partition of tbe PerumaL 
The original seat of this dynasty was Tarur. Tf tradition is to 
be believed, they were orginally mountain chiefs. One of the 

Cochin Bajahs fell in love with a lady of their 

family, and ever since the two dynasties lived* on the most 
intimate of terms. In course of time they extended their sway 

as far as the hills in the north and tbe east, Chittur and Nem- 

mara in the south, and Vatakkancheri in the west. The Rajahs 
of Cochin employed them as tbe cure of the Zamorin by indu' 
cing them to invade his dominions whenever he turned his arms 
against them, just as France had used Scotland as the cure o^ 
England in the middle ages. Once at least this diversion proved 

'hat like Cannanore the kingdom of Cochin is also subject to 

the Zamorin”. (Correa, Lenda* de India). 

“The king of Cochin was not a king before the Portu- 
guese discovered India ; for all the kings who had of late 
reigned at Calient made it for their practice and rule to invade 
Cochin and drive the king out of his estate, taking themselves 
the possession thereof ; thereafter according as their pleasure 
was, they would give it back to him or not. Tbe king of Cochin 
gave him every year a certain number of elephants, but he 
might not strike coins, nor roof his palace with tiles under pain 
of losing his land”. 

(The Book of Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, pp. 94 — 95.) 

^ It consists of the villages of Kottayi, Mankara, Kuttanur, 
Kulalmannam, Vilayanchattanur, Tenkurissi, Tannisseri, Peru- 
vampa, Kodnvaynr, Kakkayur, Vilayanur, Manhalur, Eruma- 
yur, Kunisseri, Parakkulam, Pallavur, Kutallur, Pallassena 
Vatavannnr, Eilakkettara, Fatinbarettara, Yatekkad, Pananga- 
tiri, Eollengode and Mutalamata. 
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too costly. After the oconpation of Trichnr the Zamorin sent 
bis son, the Kntiravattatlu Nayar^, against Palghat. Like the 
capable general that he was, he drove a wedge right through the 
centre of Palghat, splitting it into the two divisions of Tetn- 
malappnram and Vatamalappuram, neither of which could be 
directly reached from the other. Highly pleased with this ex- 
ploit the Zamorin conferred upon him the heriditary governor- 
ship of Natuvattam, with the important duty of guarding the 
passes of the Anamalais, at the foot of which he stationed the 
Vonganad Nampatis. ^ As a special mark of his favour be 
gave his son his left anklet and half the revenues of the con- 
quered territory « 

In this period the Zamorin waged war with the Venad 
Atikal and his kinsman, the Kolattiri. The family of the Venad 
Atikals, known as the Trippappur Svarupam, was as old as 
that of the Zamorin. The Utaiyars of Venad appear as attes- 
tors along with those of Ernad iq the grants both of Vira 
Raghava Chakravarti and Bhaskara Ravi Varman. In the 
traditions embodied both in the Keralolpatti and in the accounts 
of the foreign writers Gherman Perumal is represented as 
forbidding the Zamorin to turn his sword against the Atikal 
and Kolattiri. But the king of Calicut does not seem to have 

^ This Nayar was a contemporary of the author of Tan- 
trascrmucchaya, which was composed in A. D. 1427— 1428. 
So the conquest of Natuvattam must have taken place some- 
time in the first half of the fifteenth century. Prom Barbosa 
it is clear that the Zamoriu bad parted with his left anklet 
before the arrival of the Portuguese. (See page 33 supra.) 

In the royal writ recognising the accession of a new Nayar 
to the Stanam he is commanded to maintain and protect, as 
in days past, as had been done by bis predecessors, the lord of 
Tiruvilvamala, Chembakulangara Ayyappan, Venganad Appi- 
ceti, Palaecheri Vellalar and Anjaraocheri Chettis. 

^ {Calicut Granthvari) 

• They belonged to the family of PeriyandamukkU P'lftifkq 



considered himself bound by this prohibition when , oircutn- 
stances made it necessary to follow a con trary policy. 

The Keralolpatti suggests the cause of the expedition 
It was undertaken to protect the rights of the Namputiris, 
Advancing by Chetwai and Kanhpr, the Zamorin crossed the 
backwater at Vaipio. and marching through Chirangat Kara- 
puram, Payattukkad, Alleppey, Trikunnapula and Kartikapalli, 
entered Odanad. The Atikal did not wait to be attacked in his 
own dominions. He propitiated the Zamorin by paying the ex- 

Nampiti, who was the Naduva'i of Edattaranad and the Nam- 
piti of the western half of Kuttanad or Ponuani. They claim 
descent from the Gandharva, who, says the tradition, guarded 
the eoutheru and the northern Ghats. Their ladies are called 
Appicchts, a corruption of the Sanskrit A psara-stri. They 
had 1000 Nayars under them. Their Ariyittuvalcha is still 
performed by the Nareri Namputiri; they have to supply Soma 
and Karinhali for saeridces; and they are one of the trustees of 
the Kaeehanburioehi temple. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century this branch 
was threatened with extinction. In the absence of male mem- 
bers Cherooli Acehan performed their duties. In A. D. 1604 — 
1605 Chakkumparampil Unnichunta Nampiyar and his sister, 
belonging to the parent family, were adopted. (The. Calicut 
Granthavati and The Mackevzie Mss.) 

1 **^^*^^ fifisfoietcit ca>sicToool*eo 

sojliA mltm ssra ^oaaemacn Aglajio ®s< 8 ol < 015 ® tua 

iBisnre mttunooii) oainoomiacoo eramlos 

^ n^fsicn^ «9aisKDo»« «>aJ^o.eo9tT» a® 

dsoajo a®<j>«co^1ain(ol««rr0. «8®1m9 OQj«massT&o» oj 

slaoil^ ajra^asoftoflia *(^1^: “fflojoftcuomn-* simnaoa^ ocno 
caj«9 loicnjioawofto oaiAa^jaogfmcioaoo oosdofflu*’ 0*019 
mdoaajo ocnanuss (wtnjwat* «»l«(iias«i»l«ai offiolacaamo <»k>«. 
^ oaibaojaafl^stns, *o«ijn%Ax4»a.snn9, ®®aj^<%os m 



p«ises of the war, ceding the lands know as Mnnjiramakkatam^ 
and certain Koyma rights in the temple of Padmanabha at 
Trivandrum and agreeing to send an annaal tribute and a 
flag of fealty to Tirunavayi for the Mamakam festival. ® 

The Kolattiri ruled in the north. 1 1 is not known when this 
dynasty came into existence. As they are not naentioned in the 


fflAsrro, BeSjO^coiliift^as (iijliosB8mo§ 

(UOfflociifliOgaJaejoAsma (fli3ej(^flS>esn40S)r^|] (g)ifleaD«na(i4fflS'ee 
ca.aiBlB)la.ajgal<fl>snna ftsm)cna§rfbs)®ae (eo§) ft^tfem e^ ermoDo 
— aajsmas^aijo ojrro sicnontuas® (OKnjooftnrto) ig)c9aon3)ieoiiS( 
flisscoio ocnonojasQ era/ieroKJ) oraafo.ojo (UsacaeogiaTlon^ 

<9iDao aimoaso ojlsraojoasaiomoang fii^cocaio jBDioa®tB>\ israone 
alcrf’scaoffiajosnj oflcagao (sra^i^l^ n^olojs 

««ooS'i(j)^®''oa^, ®il®ainoao)'tj®!mij> scoajorro aiDaanmroflo (aeoj 
«)<a>§lc0)03t/asaGgo .aj^.^a-inowosou'’ ATnejctcaoDnooTOlin 
,1^013 Otebglfol^eiTB. (The fierahlijaifi, pp. 10 ' — 108.) 

Mr. Kannampra Raman Unni Nayar gives an altogether 
different story. These places and rights were conferred upon 
the Bralpad as a mark of honour when he visited the country 
in the course of a pilgrimage to Cape Comorin. 


{A Short Histoy of Kerala, pp. 117—110.) 

^ Too wise to hold distant respoDBihilitiFS the Zamorin at 
once made over these lands, according to ihe Keralolpatti, to 
the temple of Padmanabha, according to another account, to the 
mutt of Mathappurara. (Bamunui Nayar, A Short History of 
Kerala, p. 119) 

® These rights Were transferred to a Namputiri belonging 
to Triehur. He is called Blamkur and is still accorded all the 
honours due to a Koyma {Ibid., p. 118), 

^ Moonias Qoicmossliarfsgo^^sl <a»a-|oQjosrol 

isWo AOeje n^tfiCDMae dSOolojAOS'O) ffioTg-jOnfe lAd^cOiJCOn Z’iCtOti 
Aicranme ew w«i0^c%o cMko^gidfl^. ailfiffn fiVAXoncrnlciii en^ej 



gtante of the Chera kings it is probable that their settlement in 
Kolattanad took place only later. At the partition of Kerala 
lldayavartnan Kolattiri was made northern Perumal with 
Chulanna Kammal andNerpetta Kamnaal to assist himj^. His 
dominions stretched in a long line from Korappnla to Nilea- 
waram. A prince of his family was stationed at Pantalayioi 
Kellam as sonthern Viceroy. 

During one of his visits to Calicut the young viceroy fell 
in love with a Tampuratti of the Zamorin’s family. The Tam- 
puratti reciprocated his love. Neither of them had 
the patience to ask for the Zamorin’s permission for the 
marriage. They secretly fled to Kol lam and thence to Chi- 
rakkal. The Zamorin resolved to wipe off this insult to his 
family. He occupied Kollam as the preliminary to the advance 
on Chirakkal. The Kolaltiri however sent ambassadors offer- 
ing to submit to whatever terms the Zamorin might 
dictate. In the hour of his triumph he was as usual 
generous to his foe. He was satisfied with the cession of ter- 
ritory he had already occupied and ths transfer of Koyma 
rights over the temple of Talipparampa To maintain the dig- 
nity of the Tampuratti he insisted upon the creation of a 
separate appanage for her at Nileswaram with 3000 Nayars 
under her- The Tampuratti was also punished. She had to 
atone for her rash and unconventional conduct by renouncing 
for herself and her descendants all claims on Calicut *. 

SASC^oi/o s)aiO§@g; rruoonooaiittea a»l(»Boo9.^iol 
(sSlolaja^ma acKWoS^aactfl fflcnso cosaetns.*' 

{The Keralolpatti p. 107) 

1 Ibid-, p. 70. 

a «s)m^ccfl®g^avj®a.i(Bn»lfe{(fccT>1tTo a® o3B(tT^1ocni a>Ai} 
SBOirfl^ ®ia®o yj-mlctro®® oogflccfldS) aiaosnjoajaccn OAoejwoiliol 
mmiroont aoijjcoocnd®cij^s)aiosn»1®cTO. “eia oreosoBogra 

«fm(8i8co)^<a>acaao a®(Tran(u^o«* sjrosla»1®y®oQ4ioDa«naoA cm 
n^ensAou^ a<aacru£3CD«nt^cro crflaaiosjoe i^aasno 
cioo^o oo-oeo cnocQiaAOjio si^atmsiQ ctflnaKojAs 



Tbe Kururobiyatiri or the Rajah of Kurumbranad also 
coatributed to the extension of the Zamorin’s authority. At the 
partition of Kerala he obtained 36 Katams land and 30,000 
Nayars of ‘divine birth’ distributed in 1200 Taras He was 
closely related to the Rajah of Kottayam and was one of the 
most powerful Kshalriya Svarupams. At first the relations 
between Nediyiruppu and Kurnmbiyatiri were very friendly, and 
the menabers of his family bad Sambandham with the Tampu- 
rattis of Calicut. One of them, after coming to the gadi, gave 
Payyanad consisting of 6 Katams land, four Kuttams, three 
Akampatis and eight thousand Nayars and the lands between 
Korappula and Turasseri to the Zamorin His successors, 
finding themselves mulcted in their due rights, tried to recover 
them by force. But they only lost instead of gaining anything 
by a war with the Zamorin. They had to sue for peace by sur- 
rendering Valisseri. 


END OP PART I 


1 Thi Ker tl p 72. 2 ajlnTO uigTJa^ : 

nj *3(010 cnD§o ^|o ( sioiaolcaimoift^^o^ ojl^rft 

^§o, n§3sl^§o ; ffisoBnom id ^§3(^€eooift), m isre*nnj^, qjooo cno 
cftiao Aa(Ty(i30so*nmg. a^nrooscaoDoti ASiSsidSi ocuej 

ajigaojA. o*3(Ojys’ asctb ®oc(^ioIiS 9 Og^osiimo) a33|«*3(!^nruiio 
cnojo amOAimo AaniilcaoioiniDl aAO^njiuTlroliaema sini^cailiDlji^cob 
o\)ji0ajan»laoejceo — siojsniojsVj (Bressoelca/ 

aej3*(a3o o^ma ojocqinm.” 


(Idl’d p. 106.) 



PART i 

(A. D. :^408— 1806) 

CHAPTEH vm 

VASCO DA GAMA 

On Sunday, the 20th of May 3498, eome fiahermen, who 
had gone out to the eea, saw four strange ships coming from the 
north and dropping anchor o2 Calicut, They at once proceeded 
to the new-comers to know who they were, so ignorant of the 
navigation of the coast to come at this part of the year. The 
size and appearance of these ships no less than the dress, com- 
plexion and language of the men on board astonished them. The 
admiral of the fleet at once invited them to his ship, treated 
them with courtesy and won their hearts by buying everything 
they had brought for sale. 

The strangers were Vasco da Gama and his sailors. For 
a long time past the seamen of Portugal were engaged in dis- 
covering an all-sea route to India, so that they might appropri- 
ate to themselves the lucrative spice trade between Asia and 
Europe. On July 8, 1497, da Gama left Lisbon with four 
ships. Overcoming many hardships and dangers on the way, he 
reached Melinde, And with the assistance of a Konkani pilot 
furnished by the Sultan of this place, he came at last to Calicut, 
thus winning immortal glory for himself and bis band. 

With the fishermen, whose sympathies he had gained by 
considerate treatment, he sent one of the numerous convicts 
be bad brought with him to spy out the land aud sound the atti- 
tude of its inbabitaats. As soon as he landed he became the 
centre of a gaping crowd, swelling iu numbers every moment. 
But none of those who came to have a look at the white man 
knew bis language, aud he wsa paraded through the bazaar, 
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where a Moor of Taois, Oamed Bontaybo recognised him as 
a native of Portugal, and thua pot an end to his anfferinga. The 
kindly Moor took him to his own quarters, and after treating 
him ‘to a repast of cakes made of wheat-flour and honey called 
apes’, accompanied him to the admiral’s flagship, 

Bontaybo represented the Zamorin as a noble and enlight 
ened prince, ever alert to increase the trade of hie dominions 
and the prosperity of his subjects. He assnred da Gama of a 
hearty welcome if his object was trade, and adviaed him to 
send an ambassador to secnre his favour. 

Aecordinglyt da Gama sent two of bis men with Bontaybo 
to the Zamorin, who was then at Ponnani. As soon as they 
Were admitted into hia presence he ‘commanded each of the 
two messengers to be presented with a piece of cotton cloth and 
two pieces of silk, such as he used in his own apparel’. He 
welcomed them to hia dominions and desired them to tell da 
Gama that he would receive him at Calicut. As the monsoon 
was about to burst, and as the Calient roads were open without 
any protection, he sent a pilot to take their ships to Pantalayini, 
and ordered the Talachennavar or Kutwal of Calicut to go 
there to receive da Gama and bring him with all bonoura to 
hie palace at Calicut- 

On Monday, the 28th of May, da Gama came on shore with 
twelve attendants, all in their best attire. ‘‘On landing", says 
Castaneda “the general was received with every demonstra- 
tion of respect by the Kutwal, attended by 200 Nayars, and a 
great concourse of natives, both of the country and the city of 
Calicut. After compliments were passed, the general was plac- 
ed in an andor or litter, which the King of Calicut had sent for 
his use. 

^ Some authorities call him Monzaida. 

2 Castaneda, The History of the Conquest o/ India, 
(Kerr’s Collection of Voyay^ Travels, Vol. II.) p. 369 ^ 
seq. 
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"The general being mounted in one atidor fttiflthe Kntwal 
in another, they set out for a town called Capocate 
refit being on foot ; hut the Kutwal appointed certain people of 
the country to carry the baggage of our men, Which was rea- 
(ored to them at Capocate, where the party stopped for refresh- 
meut, the general and hie people being in one 'house and the 
Kutwal in another. After renting and refreahing themselves 
at Capocate the general and his suite were embarked in a vessel 
called en sanj^aiia, consisting of two irimatf tii$ lashed sidehy 
side. The Kutwal and his train embarked in many other boats; 
and the whole party went upon a river which discharges itself 
into the sea at this place. The numbers of the people that came 
to the river-side to view onr men as they passed were quite 
countless. After going about a league up this river, onr people 
came to a place where many large ships were drawn up on the 
shore. The whole party here disembarked, and proceeded 
by land, the general and the Kutwalin andors, as before, being 
surrounded by thousands who were ourions to see the stran- 
gers, even many women pressing into the crowd with their chil- 
dren slung at their backs. 

"Prom this place the Kutwal carried the general to one 
of their pagodas or idol temples into which they entered, and 
which, the Kutwal said, was a church of great holiness. This 
the general believed to be the case, fancying it to be a church 
of the Christians ; which be the more readily believed as he saw 
seven little bells hung over the princijial door On the gene- 
ral going into the pagoda, they took holy water with a sprin- 
kle from a font, and threw it on the Kutwal and the general 

n Kappat, a town noted for its sapjphires. 

Puttur. 

“ The Portugese at this time thought that all the people 
of India except the Muhammadan settlers were Christians. 
‘‘They mistook thejaneo or sacred eord of the Hindus,” says 
Whiteway, “for a stole”. 
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tad tiieir ntteoSantfl. Aftet this they gave tbem powderfed 
ttttdal^ood to throw npon their heade, as used to -be done 
(uaoDgfit UB with ashes ; and they were directed to do the same 
on their arms. But our people, as being clothed, emitted this 
latter part of the ceremony. 

"In this pagoda they aaw many images painted on the 
walls, some of which had monstrous teeth projecting an inch 
from their months, and some had four arms; all of them so ugly 
that they seemed like devils, which raised doubts among our 
people whether they were actually in a Christian church. In 
the middle of the pagoda stood a chapel, having a roof or dome 
of fine atone like a tower, in one part of which was a door of 
wire, to which there led a flight of stone steps. On the inside 
of this tower an image was observed in a recess of the wall, 
which our men could not see distinctly, as the place was some- 
what dark, and thty were notpermitted to go near, as none was 
allowed to approach except the priests. But from certain words 
and signs our people understood this to be an image of the 
Virgin ; on which the general and his attendants went upon 
their knees to say their prayers. John de Sala, however, being 
very doubtful that this was not a Christian church, owing to the 
monstrous images on the walls, said, as he fell on his knees, “If 
this be the devil, 1 worship God,” on which the general looked 
at him with a smile. The Kutwal and his people, as they ap- 
proached the chapel, prostrated themselves three times on theil’ 
faces with their hands extended before them, after which they 
arose and said their prayers standing. 

“Prom this place they went forwards to the city of Cali- 
cutt and were taken at their arrival into another pagoda, ^ simi- 
lar to the former. After this, on entering the city, the crowd 
was BO great that they could hardly make their way through 
the streets. The general was astonished to see such multitudes 
and praised God for having brought him in safety to this city, 
humbly beseeching His divine mercy to guide him on his way 


^ Westhill, 
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that he might acoomplisb the ohjecta of his eicpeditioo and . Te* 
turn safely to Portugal. At length the pressure of the crowd 
became so great that the bearers were unable to get forwards, 
and the whole company was forced to take shelter in a house. 
They were here joined by_ the Kutwal’s brother, a nobleman who 
was sent by the King to accompany the general to the palace and 
had many Nayars with him. The procession, again, set out , 
preceded by many trumpets and sacbuts sounding all the way; 
and one of the Nayara carried a caliver, which he fired off at 
intervals. After they were joined by the Kutwal’s brother the 
mob gave way for the procession to pass, and showed as much 
reverence as if the King himself had been present. There went 
in the procession at least SOOO armed men, and the multitudes 
of spectators in the streets, at the doors and windows* and on 
the roofs, were quite innumerable. The general was well-pleas- 
ed at his honourable reception, and said pleasantly to those of 
his company “They little think in Portugal how honourably we 
are received here*” 

“The procession arrived at the palace an hour before sun- 
set. Though only constructed of earth, the palace was very 
extensive and seemed a handsome structure, having great num- 
bers of trees interspersed among tne different buildings, with 
pleasant gardens full of fine flowers and odoriferous plants, and 
many fountains; (as the Zamorin never goes out of his palace 
while resident in Calicut). On arrival at the palace, several 
Kaymals and other noblemen came out to receive the general, 
who led him into a large square in front of the gates, whence 
they passed through several courts, at the gate of each of which 
there were ten porters who were obliged to lay about them with 
sticks among the people to clear the way. On coming to the 
gate of the house in which the King resided, they were met by 
the chief Brahmin or high priest of the household, ^ who em- 
braced the general and conducted him and his people into the 
palace. At this time the people pressed forwards with much 


r The Talappana Nampirtiri. 



eftgeruese to get a sight of tha Sing, which they very seldom do 
as he goes very rarely oat of the palace; and the maltitade was 
so great that some of them were stilled in the throng, which 
would lihewise have been the case with two of oar men, if they 
had not gcme on before, with the assistance of the porters, who 
severely hart many of the mob, and forced them to make way. 

“On passing the last gate, the general and his attendants 
Went along with the noblemen into a great hall, surrounded 
with seats of timber raised in rows above one another like our 
theatres, the floor being covered by a carpet of green velvet, 
and walls hung with silk of various colours. The King was of 
very brown complexion, large stature, and weli-adranced in 
years. He lay on a sofa covered with a cloth of white silk and 
gold, and a rich cauopy over his bead. On bis head he had a 
cap or mitre adorned with precious stones and pearls and had 
jewels of the same kind in his ears*. He wore a jacket of fine 
cotton cloth having buttons of large pearls and button holes 
wrought with gold thread. About his middle he had a piece of 
white calico, which came only down to his knees; and both bis 
fingers and toes were adorned with many gold rings set with 
fine stones; his arms and legs were covered with many golden 
bracelets. Close to the sofa there stood a gold shallow bason 
on a gold stand, in which was betel, which the King chewed 
with salt and arena. . .The King had a gold bason on a golden 
stand, into which he spat out the betel when cliewcd, and a gold 
fountain with water for washing his month. The King was 
served with betel by an old man, who stood close to the sofa; all 
the others who were in the presence held their left hands to 
their mouths, that their breaths might not reach the King, and 
it is thought unseemly for anyone to spit or sneeze in the 
presence. 


^ The frontlet called Tirumudippattam. 
® Compare page 26 supra, note 1. 


“Wfaeo the general entered the Jiall in wbiidt fcjhe.Siog 
be etooped and bowed down three timea aaoording ta tbe oastqtR 
of the country, lifting up his hands as one that praised God. 
The King immediately made signs for tbe general to draw aeifr 
and commanded him to be seated on one of tbe seate; and tbe 
rest of the Portuguese came forwards, maiing similar reveren- 
ces and were likewise commanded to sit down opposite the 
King.” 

After the customary greetings the Zamorin and da Gama 
retired to another chamber to talk about the mission on which 
he had come. “The King took his seat on a sofa, attended by 
only his interpreter, the chief Brahmin, tbe old man who serv* 
ed him with betel, and the Comptroller of the Household. The 
King then asked the general from what part of the world he 
was come and what hia desirt's were. He answered that be 
was ambassador from the King of Portugal, tbe most powerful 
of tbe Christian sovereigns in the west, both in extent of domi- 
nions, numbers of people and riches; that he and his predeces- 
sors, hearing that there were Christian kings and princes in the 
Indies, of which the Zamorin of Calicut was tbe chief, were 
exceedingly desirous of sending some of their captains to dis- 
cover the way, that they might enter into friendship with the 
King of thie country as brothers; and for this reason he had 
been sent to His Highness; not that tbo King, bis master, bad 
any need of his riches, having abundance already and more 
than was needed both of gold and silver and other valuable 
things; that all the former captains who had been sent at great 
charges upon this discovery, after having employed a year or 
more in vain and having consunaed all their victuals, had re- 
turned again to Portugal; but that the present King, Dom 
Manuel, being anxious to bring this enterprise to a successful 
conclusion, had entrusted him with command of three ships 
(and a sloop)) well supplied with provisions, commanding him 
not to return to Portugal without discovering the way to the 
Christian King of Calicut, and would certainly order bis head to 
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be cat off if be retorned without fnlfilUag b» ordera; the said 
Kiog, his master, had given him two letters to deliver to Hia 
Highaessi which be wonld pjeseat next day as it was now 
somewhat late; when he would oonvinoe His Highness that the 
King of ^Portugal was his friend and brother, and woald re- 
quest Hie Highness in condrmatioo of friendship to send an 
ambassador to the King of Portugal, as was the oustom among 
Christian princes. The Zamorin expressed his satisfaction 
with this embassy, and told the general that be made him wel- 
come to his capital; and since the King of Portugal deeired to be 
his friend and brother, he wonld be the like to him, and shoald 
send an ambassador to him as desired. The Zamorin then 
made enquiry into many circumstances respecting Portugal, 
how far distant it was from Calicut, how long the general bad 
been upon the voyage and other things. And as it grew late, 
the King allowed him to retire, first asking him whether he 
would reside with the Moors or the Malabars (Nayars); but as 
the general chose rather to have a house to himself the King 
gave orders to a Moor, who was his factor, to accompany him 
and to provide him with everything necessary for his 
accommod ation. 

“Leaving the palace late, it being now towards ten o’clock, 
the Kutwal and the rest who had accompanied him there escor- 
ted him back to where he was to lodge ; and as they were on 
their way there fell such rain that the streets ran in torrents, 
in so much that the factor gave orders to some of the people to 
carry our general on their backs. The general was displeased 
at this and the delay, and asked angrily at the factor if he 
meant to carry him all the night through the streets. The 
factor replied that he could not do otherwise as the city was 
large and much scattered. He then conducted him into his 
own house to rest for some time, and procured a horse for him 
to ride ; but as the horse had no saddle the general preferred to 
go on foot At length he was brought to a very good lodging, 
to which hia people had previously tarought all hia luggage.” 
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Next day, da Gama Beat hie presente to tbe Zamorin. Tbey 
coatiflted of font capotes or cloaks of scarlet cloth, Bix hats, 
four bcaaohes of coral, twelve c^masetret, a box ooataiaiag 
seven brass vessels, a chest of sugar, two barrels of oil and a 
cask of honey. There was nothing new or strange abont them. 
The Eutwal, the Eoya and even Bontaybo prononnced them to 
be unsatisfactory, and advised him to offer gold and silver, 
which the captain did not however like to part with. 

Da Gama’s parsimony played into the hands of the Moors. 
To them his coming foreboded nothing but evil. The establish- 
ment of the Portugese at Calient would deprive them of their 
monopoly of the export and import trade with the west. On 
bis way he had already inflicted some damage on their eo-reli* 
gionists. They represented to the Zamorin that da Gama wa® 
but a pirate, and the poor commonplace presents be brought 
gave the lie direct to his pretension that he was the ambassador 
of tbe mighty king of Portugal. They were unworthy of the 
king, who, he said, had sent him, and of the king to whom they 
were offered. They told the Zamorin that tbe new friendship 
might break the old, and if the Portuguese were admitted they 
would leave the city in a body, and the country would be ruin- 
ed 

The Zamorin was not uninfluenced by these arguments, 
and next day he summoned da Gama to the palace. On his 
arrival be was questioned as to who he was and why he bad sent 
such trifles. “Did you come to discover stones or men ? If 
men and your king is so great-why did he not send a present ?’’ 
asked the angry ruler®. Da Gama vehemently protested 
against the aspersions cast by the Moors, and produced bis 
sovereign’s letter, which he had promised at the first interview 
to send tbe very next day, to establish his bona fides. It was 
to the following effect “As soou as it became known to the 

The Keralapalama, p. 10. 

® Whiteway, The Rise 0 / Portugese Power in India, p. 80. 
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King o| Fortogal that tbe Eiog of (Moot was one of the might- 
iest hinga of all the lodiee ao^ a ChristiaD, he was anxioQs to 
estBbhsb a treaty of amity and oommeroe with him, that be 
might piocnre spices, which were in great abundance in his 
country, and to procure which the merchants of many peats of 
the world trade thither. And if Hjs Highness would giTO a 
license to send for spices he would send many things from his 
kingdom, which were not to be had in the dominions of His 
Highness ; or if these things were not satisfactory, of which the 
general would shew him some samples, he was willing to send 
money, both gold and silver, to purchase the spices. And finally, 
His Highness was requested to refer to the general for further 
information.” This letter removed the snspicions of the Zamo* 
rin, and he permitted da Grama to return to his ships, freely 
bring bis goods to the shore, and sell them to tbe best advantage. 

On the following day, tbe last day of May, da Gama set 
out for Pantalaylni, accompanied by the Kutwal. They reached 
there tbe same evening. But on account of violent squalls in 
tbe sea no boatmen would venture to take tbe captain to his 
ship, which was moored far from the shore. It was not till 
June 2 that da Gama was able to reach hie ships. This 
enforced delay soured his spirit, and rendered him suspicious of 
the Kutwal— a suspicion which was confirmed by the Kutwal 
setting armed guards round bis lodgiugs for bis protection 
against the angry Moots, which da Gama mistook for forcible 
detention. 

The captain cast off his fears as soon as he was on board 
his ship. Begnlar trade was establisbed. A bouse was engaged 
for him by the Kntwal to keep the merchandise he chose to send 
on shore. Tbe Zamorin sent some Konkani merchants to buy the 
goods and some Nayars to guard the ware-house. But the sales 
were poor, as it mast needs be in such a small town as Panta- 
layini, and it was resolved to send the wares to Calient The 
Zamorin himself bote the expenses of transporting them, so 
obliging was he to the neW-QOmers. 
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ThoQgb the Moore did n6t like dft dama he had no reaaon 
for eoeoplarat. There was abaolntely no ill-treatment, and he 
wae able to eell faie goods and buy epioes. “Our people,” says 
Oaetaneda, ^ ‘‘were conrteouely received and entertained by the 
nativeB, and were even lodged in their houaes oocaaionally. They 
bartered aeveral things on ahore, euch as bracelets of brass and 
copper, pewter and other European articles, for the productions 
of the country, as freely and quietly as if they had been in Lis- 
bon. Fishermen and others of the idolators came off to the 
abips, selling fish, coooanuts, and poultry for biscuit or money; 
while others came off with their children, merely to have a 
eight of their ships. On all these occasions the general command- 
ed them to be well-treated and to have food given them to oon- 
oilate the people and secure the friendship of the Zamorin. This 
continued till the lOtb of Augnst, during which time the ships 
had always some of the natives on board.” 

On this day he sent a messenger to the Zamorin with some 
presents, consisting of scarfs of different colours, silks, corals 
and various other articles, to inform him that it was time for 
him to depart for Portugal. He asked the king to send him one 
bahar of cinnamou, another of cloves, and a third of other spices 
for which he was to take in exchange the goods that still re- 
mained unsold. The envoy had to wait for four days before he 
could see tbe Zamorin. He told him that da Gama might leave 
the country when he liked, but regretted that he could not 
accept his merchandise in exchange for tbe articles he now asked 
for. He must give gold or silver, and further be must pay the 
usual customs duties, which amounted to 600 serasynes (iliaO). 
The Portugueee captain had expected instant compliance with 
his demand, and was therefore deeply mortified with theZamo- 
tin’s reply. And when the Zamorin detained the factor and his 
derk as securities for payment he flew into a paroxysm ol rage, 
and at once seized six Nayars and sixteen Mu kkuv as or flsher- 
men who had come on board to see his ships. 

I Castaneda, The Htstory of the Conquest of India, 'g. 879. 
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When the Zamorin was apprised of this be at once re- 
leased the Portuguese factor and his clerk, and sent them back 
with a letter to the king of -Portugal to the following effect: — 
‘‘Vasco da Gama, a gentleman of your house, came to my coun- 
try, of whose arrival I was glad. In my country there is 
abundance of cinnamon, cloves, pepper and precious stones. The 
commodities I wish to procure from your country ar6 silver, 
gold and scarlet’’. ^ 

On their arrival da Gama set on shore the six Nayars 
whom be had detained as hostages, but hoisted sail, taking the 
Mukkuvas with him. He refused to send them back even after 
the Zamoriu had returned the wares he bad distrained in Ken 
of customs duties. Considerations for the well-being aod safety 
of the next expedition that might be sent from Portugal, 
however, made da Gama send back one of his prisoners to 
Calicut with a lettsr of apology to the Zamorin. He reached 
Portugal on the 8th of September 1499, and made his triumphal 
entry into the capital on the 18th. 

“Poets and even historians”, says Wbiteway, * “have 
surrounded the comparatively simple facts of this voyage with 
fiLtions, but stripped off its romance the story docs not suffer 
ID interest. It stands out as one of the epoch-making Jaud- 
marlis in the world's history. Apart from its effect On the 
course of events, the first meeting since the days of Alexander^ 
1800 years before, of the civilisations of the East and the West 
must always retain its interest. Throughout the v^hole stay 6f 
the Portuguese, the Samuri showed no signs of treachery... On 
the other hand, da Gama’s condnet in carrying off the five men 
he had entrapped on board his ships is indefensible.” 


^ Ibid., p- 383. 

“ Whiteway, The Rise of Portuguese Power in India ^ 
p. 82. 
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IX 

THE RUPTURE WITH THE PORTUGUESE 

The news of the letum of Vasco da Gama moved Portogal 
from end to end. The king sent a special messenger to wel- 
come him to his capital, and the streets were thronged with 
people eager to see the man whom they had long thought dead 
and who had made such a wonderful voyage. Da Gama was 
made a knight, and given a perpetual pension of 300,000 reis 
per annum and the right to import every year duly free 200 
ducats worth of spices. The king assumed for himself the title 
of the 'Lord of the Conquest, Navigation and Commerce of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India.* 

As an investment the financial results of the expedition 
exceeded all bounds of reasonable expectation. The value of 
the cargo brought home was as sixty to one compared with all 
the expenses of the voyage. It was resolved therefore to 
establish permanent relations with India. 

A fleet of thirteen ships was got ready, and laden with 
commodities that, da Gama told, would have a sale at Calicut. 
Pedro Alvares Cabral was appointed captain-general of the 
expedition. He was instructed to make an alliance with the 
Zamorin if he was friendly or with his enemies if he was hos- 
tile. “If the Zamorin," says Castaneda, ^ “would not quietly 
consent or give sufficient lading to the ships, he should make 
cruel war upon him. It the Zamorin consented to the establish- 
ment of a factory and trade, the general was secretly to request 
him not to allow any of the Moors of Mecca to remain or trade 
in Calicut or any other barbonr in his dominions, and promise 
that the Portuguese should supply all such commodities as used 
to be brought by the Moors, of better quality and cheaper 
[sice than theirs.” 

...1 ■gastaneda, TAe History of tht Conquest vf India, 
pp. 396—397. 
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The fleet 43et sail from Lisboa oo the 9tb of^March, 1500. 
On the way it was driven by a storm to Sontfa America. By 
this accident Cabral became the discoverer of BraziL Oo the 
13th of September be dropped anchor off Calient. 

The reception accorded to him by the Zamotin was 
most cordial. Some of the principal Nayars of the court were 
sent to his ship to invite him to come on shore. 

Next day Cabral sent Giaspar, a converted Jew, to ask tor a 
^ “safe conduct for a depntation from the general to wait on 
His Highness; and along with Gaspar the font Malabacs who 
had been carried away from Calicut by Dom Vasco da Gama 
were also sent on shore. These men were all finely dressed in 
Portuguese habits and all the inhabitants of the city came to 
See them, rejoiced to find they had been well-treated. Though 
the Zamorin was well-pleased with the safe' return of his subjects, 
he refused to allow them to come into bis presence, as they were 
only fishermen or of a low caste; but he sent for Gaspar, whom 
he received with civility and whom he assured that our people 
might come on shore in perfect safety. On receiving the in- 
telligence, Cabral sent Alonso Hurtado to the Zamorin, inUmat- 
iog that the Portugues fleet bad come on purpose to settle 
trade and friendship, and that the general wished for an audi- 
ence in which to arrange these matters with His Highness, but 
had orders iroca. the King, his master, not to go on shore with- 
out sufficient pledges for his security; among whom he demand- 
ed the Kutwal of Calicut and Araxaraenooa one of the chiefs 
of the Nayars. 

“The Zamorin was unwilling to send the hostages required, 
alleging that they were old and sickly, and offered to send others 
who Were better able to endnre the hardships of living on 
board the ships. This negotiation lasted three days, as Hurta- 
do insisted on this as a necessary preliminary. At length de- 
sirous of having trade settled with us, owing to the advantages 
^ Ibid., p. 400 et stq, 

^ Broad Moion. 
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w&Seh'wauW tteovue io bia raveaQa, tbeZacoorin agcead .to give 
tbp^oetagee required. Before leaving hia ship Cabral directed' 
that the hostagee ehonld be well-treated, but on no aceoubl 
they were to be delivered to anyone even though demanded in 
hia name. 

“On the 18th of September Cabral went on shore magnifi- 
cently dressed and attended by thirty of his principal officers 
and others, the king’s servants, in as much state as if he had 
been King of Portugal; carrying with him rich furniture for his 
apartments, with a cupboard of plate, containing many rich 
pieces of gilt silver. Ho was met by many principal Nayars, 
sent by the Zamorin to wait upon him, and attended by a num- 
erous train, amongst whom were many persons sounding 
trumpets, sacbuts, and other musical instruments. The Zamo- 
rin waited for him in a gallery close by the shore, which had 
been erected on purpose ; and while the general went towards 
the shore, accompanied by all the boats of the fleet, dressed 
out with flags and streamers, the hostages were carried on 
board his ship, where they were loath to enter till they should 
see the general on shore, lest he should return and detain them; 
but they were at last reassured of their safety by Aries Correa. 
On landing Cabral was received in great state by several 
Kaymals, Panikkars and other principal Kayars ; by whose 
directions he was placed in an amior or chair, in which he 
was carried to the serame or ball of audience where the king 
awaited his arrival. The serame or gallery was all hung with 
rich carpets, called alcatifus, and at the farther end the Zamorin 

sat in an alcove or recess, resembling a small chapel, with a 

canopy of unshorn crimson velvet over his head and having 
twenty silk cushions under and about him. Lbe Zamorin was 
almost naked haky ig only a piece of white cotton round hia 
waist, wrought w^’l gold. Qa bis head he wore a cap of cloth 
of gpia^ resembling a helmet. In his ears he had rich jewels 
of diamonds, sapphires, and pearls, two of the latter being as 
large as walnuts. His arms, from the elbows to the wrists, 



W€re covere!^ with golden braoelete. Bet with aumberiess ^re- 
ciooB Btones of great value ; and his legs, from the hnees to 
the ankles, were similarly adorned. His fingers and toes had 
natnerons rings, and on one of hie great toes he wore a raby of 
great size and wonderful brilliancy. One of bis diamonds was 
bigger than a large bean- All these were greatly surpassed by 
his girdle of gold and jewels, which was altogether inestimable, 
and was so brilliant that it dazzled the eyes of the beholders. 
Beside the Zamorin was a throne or state-chair, all of gold 
and jewels ; and his anHor, in which he had been carried from 
the palace, was of similar richness, and stood near him. He 
was attended by many trumpeteers, seventeen of whom had 
silver trumpets, and three of them gold, all the mouth-pieces 
being finely wrought and set with jewels. Although in fall 
daj, the hall was lighted by many silver lamps, in the fashion 
of the Moors. Close by the Kiog there stood a spitting basin 
of gold, and several silver perfuming pans, which piodnced an 
excellent odour. Six paces from the King, he was attended on 
by his two brothers, who were the nearest heirs to the king- 
dom ; and a little further off many noblemen standing. 

“On entering the hall, and seeing the splendid state of the 
Zamorin, Cabral would have kissed his hand, as is the custom 
of Europe ; but was informed that this was not customary 
among them, and therefore sat down in a chair near the King, 
which was appointed for him as an especial honour. He then 
delivered his letter of credit from the King of Portugal, written 
in Arabic, and then said that the Kingi his master, willing to 
cultivate trade and friendship with the Zamorin and his subjects, 
had given him orders to require permission to establish a fact- 
ory or house of trade m Calicut, which should always be sup- 
pliwl with every kind oi mere handise that was in demand : and 
requested the Zamorin to supply a suCficient loading of spices 
for the ships under his command, which be was ready to pay 
for, either by means of the commodities he had on board or 
ready money. The Zamorin seemed or affected to he pleased 



wiUj tb* e^ibaBsy, and aaid that the King of ^ortngal was 
waloome to everything in his city of which he was in need. At 
Ibie tinae the present from the King of Portugal was brought 
forwards : which, among other things* contained a richly 
wrought basin snd ewer of silver gilt ; a gilt silver flagon and 
covet of similar workmanship ; two silver maces; four cushions, 
two of which were cloth of gold and the other two of nnshorn 
crimson velvet ; two very rich arras hangings, one ornamental 
with human figures and the other with representations of trees 
and flowers. The Zamorin was much satisfied with these pre- 
sents, and said that the general might either relit ? to his 
lodgings for rest and refreshment or might retnrn to his ships, 
as be thought best ; but as the hostages were men of high caste 
and could not endnre the sea, who could neither eat nor drink 
while on board consistent with their custom, it became neces- 
sary that they should come on shore ; wherefore, if the general 
would retnrn to hie ship and send these men on shore, and was 
iuclined to come back next day to conclude all matters relative 
to the trade of Calicut, the same hostages should again be sent 
on board. Aa the general placed confidence in the assurancea 
of the Zamorin, he went on board, leaving Hurtado and other 
aeven of bis people in charge of his valuables that were left on 
shore. When at the waterside and ready to embark, a servant 
of one of the hostages, who was deapatcbed by the Comptroller 
of the Zamorin’s Household, went before in an almadia or small 
pinnace, and gave notice to the hostages that the general was 
coming on board ; on which they leapt into the Sea, meaning to 
escape to the land in the almadia with the servant. But Aries 
Correa went immediately with some of the Portuguese warriors 
in a boat and retook two of the hostages, with three or four of 
the Malabaie, belcnging to the almadia. The rest of the 
hostages, among whom was the Entwal, got into the city. 

“When Cabtad came on board and learnt what had bap- 
pend. he ordered the two remaining hostages to be secured 
below the deck, and sent a complaint to the Zamorin against 



the ooodact of the hostegee, leying the blame on the Comptcd* 
ler. He desired the messeciger to iafimn the Zamoiiioftbe 
situation of the two remainiog hostagee, and to aay fhift ilis^ 
shonM be liberated whenever the Portuguese and the'goeii on 
shore were sent bach* Next day, the Zamodn came to thh 
shore accompanied by 12,000 men, and sent df the PfairtOgd^it^ 
people and their commodities to the ships ib thirty bltnadtoS 
with orders to bring bach the hostages* But none of the ]l£da» 
bars in the almadias dared to approach the ships, being bfraifl 
of the Portugnese, and returned therefore to the land, wHboat 
delivering oar people and commodities. Next day, the general 
sent some of hie own boats to land the pledges, bnt at aome 
distance from the almadias ; on which ocoasion A.raxamenooa, 
one of the hostages, leapt into the sea with an intention to 
escape. The general gave orders to keep Araxamenoca in 
strict custody ; but finding at the end of three days that tla 
Zamoriu did not send for him, and that during all thin period 
be refused all sustenance, Cabral took compassion on him and 
sent him to the Zamorin, requesting that two of onr men who 
remained on shore might be sent on board, wbiob was oompUsd 
with.” 

Three days afterwards, the Zamorin seot two Oniserati 
merchants to Cabral, who sent Aries Correa with them back to 
the shore to complete the negotiations. Correa was accomodat- 
ed in a house belonging to the Quzerati merchant, who was fur- 
ther ordered to help him to sell his goods. Unfortunately there 
was little or no demand for the Portuguese, wares and oooseqn- 
ently the prices offered were very low. The wily Moors 
cornered all the spices, drugs and jewels which the Portuguese 
wanted to buy, and thus forced up their prices. Correa ena- 
pected a conspiracy between the Qczeratis and ths Moms, and 
every attempt made by the Sahabautra Koya, who was the 
farmer of the customs, to prevent the Portngneee removing 
th«r purchases without paying duty was interpreted by him as 
organised and deliberate obstruotion. So be advis^ Cabral 
to weigh anchor and leavs CftUnut* 
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Wlien Cabral eoromunicatecl his snfpicions to the Zamorio 
be promned to make enquiries, and as an earnest of bis sinearity 
he withdrew the Guaerati merohaot and appointed a Moplah, 
oaroed Ktjya Pakki, in hia stead. The Zaraorin further ordered 
that the Portaguese wares should be removed to a house close to 
that of Koya Pakki, so that the Europeans might have greater 
freedom to buy and sell, without any interruptions from the 
Moors. “For their greater security, a deed of gift was made. of 
this house by the Zemorin to the King of Portugal and hia sue- 
ceesora far ever, a copy of which, signed and sealed by the 
Zamorio, was enclosed in a casket of gold that it might be 
conveyed to Portugal; and pormision was given to display a flag 
of the King of Portugal from the top of the factory . 

The Portuguese could not at all complain of these arrange- 
•menta; for their trade at once increased. “Our factory*’ says 
Castaneda, “had tolerably good fortune in conducting its trade 
by the assistance of Cosebequin; and the natives, finding our 
factory favoured by the Zamorin, behaved so very civilly to our 
people that they could go about whenever they pleased, with as 
much freedom and safety as in I/isbon. 

One day, while the Portuguese were thus freely and safely 
trading at Calicut, a Cochin vessel with seven elephants on 
board strove to pass the harbour without paying the cub 
tomary dues. The Zamorin wanted to test the valour and skill 
of the Europeans. So he asked Cabral to send hia ships to 
capture it. They pursued it to Cannanore and took it Highly 
pleased with this achievement, the Zamorin bestowed generous 
rewards on its captors. 

This roused the fears and jealonsiiB of the Moors. They 
waited in a body on the Zamorin and said “ ‘Empevather of 
all the Malabars. as great as tho mightiest sovereign of the 
Indies, and most p owerful among the princes of the earth, w e 

^ Acoordiog to Purcha8,.the patent or charter was a table 
of gold with letters engraved for perpetual memory. 

(Purchas, The Pilgrims, Vol. II, p Tl) 



are astoalahed tbai, you should debase yourself by repeiving iato’ 
your country these enemies of your law and strangers to the 
customs of your kingdom, who seem pirates rather than mer- 
chants. We should not wonder at your bo doing, were your 
city in want of commodities they bringt or could not otherwise 
dispose of the spiceriea they purchase. But we, whom you 
have long known and whose fidelity you are well assured of by 
experience, have always done both to the great increase of your 
revenue. You appear to forget all this by receiviog those whom 
you do not know into your favour, and employing them to 
revenge 3 our injuries, as if your own numerous and faithful 
sabjects were incompetent for the purpose. In this you dis- 
honour yourself , and embolden these strangers to hold your 
power in contempt, and to act, as we know they will hereafter, 
by robbing and plundering all merchant ships that frequent 
your port, to the ruin of your country, and who will at length 
take possession of your city. This is the true intent of their 
coming into these seas, and not to trade for spices as they pre- 
tend. Their country is almost 6000 leagues from hence, and 
the voyage out and home is attended by many dangers through 
unknown and stormy seas, besides the great cost of their large 
ships with so many men and guns. Hence, at whatever prices 
they might dispose of their spices in Portugal, it is obvious that 
such a trade must be carried on with great loss; which is mani- 
fest that they are pirates and not merchants, who come here to 
rob and take your city. The house you have given them for a 
factory they will convert into a fort, from whence they will 
make war on you when you least expect it; if you do not 
listen to our advice, there are other cities in Malabar to which 
we will remove, and to which the spices will be conveyed 
by us.’ 

“To this harangue the Zamorln gave a favourable answer, 
saying that he would give attention to all they had said, of which 
indeed he already had some suspicions; that he had employed 
the Portuguese to seiae the ship to try their courage, and had 
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allowed tbem to load their ahipsi that the money they had 
broDgfat to parchase goods might remain In the conhtry ; and 
finally, he would not forsake them in favour of the strangers. 
The Idoors were by no means satisfied with all this, because 
the Zamorin did not order us to depart from Calicut and did 
net stop our trade which was their chief purpose.” 

The Zamorin had in fact no intention of turning them out of 
Calicut. He must have been convinced by the arrival of Cabral 
that the Forlnguese were not pirates, and by Cabral’s seizure of 
the Cochin ship that their shill in navigation was by no means 
negligible. With a shrewdness amounting almost to intuition be 
might have even felt that a new star bad appeared in the west- 
ern firmanent to control the destioies of the Indian ocean, and 
the rise and fall of his fortunes depended to some extent upon 
whether it was malevolent or benevolent. But his aoquaintanoe 
vrfth them was too short to inspire trust, which could grow only 
slowly; and he could not all at once sever his age-long connexions 
at their bidding. He would neither shut out the new-comers 
nor alienate bis old subjects. His was a policy of common 
prOdence, of caution and conciliation. 

But the tactlessness of Cabral turned him into their worst 
foe. Do what he might, Koya Pakki was able to procure 
lading only for two ships. The native merchantSf many of whom 
had already received advances from the Moors even for the 
ensuing year, would not sell any pepper to the Portuguese. 
They were also influenced by the vigorous propagauda which 
the Moors carried on against the Europeans. Cabral appealed 
to the Zamorin, and begged him to consider that it was time to 
begin their return voyage. The Zamorin, theieupou, gave 
them praranission to search the Moorish ships and appropriate 
whatever pepper they might find in them, provided they paid 
the current market price to their legitimate owners. At this 
timfsw a Moorish ship was actually taking in pepper. Correa in- 
formed Cabral that it would leave the harbour before dawn and 
with k would disappear their last chance of obtaining a ladiqg 
Cabral did not, however, approve the highhanded procedure. 



anggeBted by bjs enbordinate, of robbiog SbiJj. Bot CSbfrea 
threatened to accuse him of culpable negHgehbe on thmtTetltlth, 
and Cabril, knowing how in such matters motiVeS of commer- 
cial profit were apt to outweigh all consicleratiohs of abstiaot 
juBtice, bad to yield. At dead of night, Correa and bis tnea 
eeiaed the Moorish veaeel and transferred its contents to the 
factory. 

The Moplaha were already chafing under the restraining 
band of the Zamorin. It wanted only a spark to fire their sup- 
pressed jealousy and hatred. The sailors, who escaped to the 
shore, raised the alarm. At once an excited mob of about 4000 
Moplabs snrrounded the factory and stormed it Correa, the 
evil genius who planned and carried out tha midnight robbery, 
was killed with fifty of bis men ; five priests and twenty soldiers 
escaped to the ships ; and a few were taken prisoners 

Next day, tha 17th of December, Cabral sent a messenger 
to the Zamorin to accuse the Moors of violence and murder, and 
demand compeusation. The Moors also appealed to him. He 
promised to enquire -, and, in the meanwhile, to protect the 
lactory and the captives from further outbursts of mob fury 
placed them in the custody of his officers. 

Cabral could uot understand the motives that actuated the 
Zamorin. Like Vasco da Gama be interpreted what was real- 
ly done for protcctioa as punishment, and seized ten large ships 
that Were lying in the harbour. Six hundred Moors were slain 
in the melee and three elephants, fonnd in one of the ships, 
were killed and salted for the retnrn voyage. Then he bombarded 
the city and inflicted much destruction. The reply from the 
town was weak and ineffective. “The natives brought down 
to the shore”, says Castaneda, "such small pieces of ordnance 
as they possessed, which they fired off against os, but without 

^ Strange to say, the two children of Correa were enjoy- 
ing a peaceful sleep all this While wiffi the childrea of the 
friendly Mnhammadan, Eoya Pakki, in bis harem. 
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I'eiag able to do us any injury ; whereas not a shot of ours 
Cf^ed taking effect, either among the multitude of our ene- 
mies who Hooked to the shore or pn the buildings of the city, 
both the bouses of their inhabitants and the temples of their 
deities receiving incredible damage”. Part of the palace was 
destroyed, and a Kaymal, who was standing near the Zamorin 
in the palaoe, was killed by a ball. To produce an impreesion 
on the natives Cabral set fire at night to the ten ships be had 
Seized in the morning and sent them against the shore. Then 
he proceeded to Pantalayini, whence he sailed for Cochin, 
which he reached on the 24th of December. 

Daring his short slay at Calicut Cabral had been able to 
obtain some knowledge of the political conditions of "Kerala, 
He was Informed of the secret disaffection of the Cochin Rajah, 
Unni Goda Varma, who was fretting under the galling yoke 
of the Zamorin. Hence he proceeded to Cochin. In his hatred 
for the Zamorin, the Cochin Pajah received bis enemies with 
open arms. Cabral promised on Ipehalf of his master 
not only to make him independent but install him at Calicut- 
Unni Goda Varma, on his part, gave them a factory with 
Nayars to guard it. Thus Wi.re sown the seeds of a revolutiou 
in Kerala, which arrested the progress of the Zamorin, and 
subjected the Rajah of Cochin to three centuries of dependence 
upon a foreign power, more abject and humiliating than what 
he had sought lo rid himself of. 

The Zamorin sent a fleet cf 80 ships to chaso Cabral out 
of Cochin. It was sighted on the 9lh of Jimunry 1301. The 
Portuguese captain did not like to risk lhi> cirgo bt bad collect- 
ed with so much trouble. That very niglil, extinguishing all 
his lights, he stole away from Cochin like a Lhie.f. Jii his haste, 
which rather looked like cowardice, he forgot to send on shore 
the Nayar hostages who were in bis ship, and take on board his 
own men, about thirty in number, including Duarte Barboaa, 
whom he had placed in the factory. 
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On the way he touched at Canaanore on the IStb of 
Januaiy. The Kolattiii , etill nurslag hie auger for the loasea 
inflicted ou him by the Zamorin, thought this a good opportun- 
ity to pay off old ecorea and made a treaty with OahraL 

"The voyage of Pedro A^lvarez Cabral”, eaya Whiteway, ^ 
‘‘is very important becauee, through the incapacity and inepti- 
tude of its commander, the breach with the Samnri hanjiff i e 
irreparable, and becauee the discovery of Cochin entirely alter- 
ed the policy of the Portugal. The Cochin harbour was far 
superior to the open roadstead of Caiiout, and the magnificent 
inland communications it had with the pepper country were 
nnlike anything obtaining at its rival. Calicut owed its hn- 
porlance partly to the ability of its rulers, but mainly to the 
assistance they received from the Muhammadan trader* that 
frequented it. By adopting Cochin, therefore, the Portuguese 
were certain of having the chief on their side, as he could look 
to them only to support his position.” 


^ Whiteway, 

p. 80 , 


Thi Bise of Porluguest Povtr in India, 
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THE BEGINNING OP THE WAS WITH COCHIN 

Tbe experience of Cabral convinced Dom Manuel of the 
neoeBBity of sending a large fleet to India if the grandiose title 
which he had assumed should remain more than an empty 
phrase. His council was sharply divided on this question. At 
last, the profits expected from the spice trade and the hoiie of 
propagating the Catholic faith prevailed against all considora. 
tions of danger, and it was resolved to maintain the Indian 
connexion. A large squadron consisting of 20 ships w.is des- 
patched to India on the 3rd of March 1602 under the command 
of Vasco da Gama. 

The role of da Gama now was not that of a messeuger, tfi 
it had been in bis first voyage, but of an avenger. Off Canna- 
Dore, on tbs Ist of October, he came upon a ship returning from 
Mecca, having 300 pilgrims on board. It belonged to 8nha- 
bantra Koya’s brother, whom da Gama regarded as tlie worst 
enemy of his nation at Calicut. The wealth on board, it is 
said would have sufficed to ransom every Christian slave iu 
the kingdom of Fez and even then leave a handsome balance. 
Tbe passengers offered all ibis for tbe grand mercy of bring 
lauded anywhere on the coast with their bare skiu. Jovar 
Pakki, the ambassador sent to the Zamorin by the Sultan of 
Egypt, promised spices to load ail his twenty ships in twenty 
days with the perpetual friendship of tbe Zamorin to boot. But 
da Gama was unmoved. His mission was not spices but 
revenge. He removed alJ the merchandise of Itie Moorish 
Vessel to bis own, and after dismantliug it and c iaiioiog its 
passengers under the hatches, set fire to it. ‘' The Muham- 
madans however extinguished the conflagration, collected the 
very few arms that were left, prepared to sell theic lives dearly, 
and beat off the boats sent to rekindle tbe flames. Vasco da 
Gama, says Lopes, looked on throug h his port-hole, and saw the 

^ Jayne, Vasco da Gama and hts successors, p. 66. 
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women bringing np tbeir gold and jewek and holding np 
their babies to beg for mercy, but tbexe was no mercy”. Th® 
Portuguese tried to board the vessel but they could not For 
eight days and nights they fired into her with their bombards. 
As they were on the point of giving up the attack in despair a 
hunch-backed traitor set tbe ship once more on fire The 
anonymous author of the matter-of-fact Calcotn estimates the 
number of victims at 380 men, besides many women and chil- 
dren, and the loot at 12,000 ducats in cash and another 10,000 
in goods. * 

Then, concluding a treaty with the Rajah of Chirakkal, 
the Portuguese admiral proceeded to Calicut. The Zamorin, 
ignorant of the fiendish cruelty perpetrated by him on the way, 
sent him messages of peace and goodwill. But da Gama an- 
swered them by hanging tbe messengers like dogs. In this wise 
he arrived off Calicut on the 29tb of October. 

Tbe Zamorin again sent an envoy to da Gama, welcoming 
him to his capital and promising all help. He could not for a 
moment believe that tbe Portuguese captain bad come to exact 
reparation for an aggression which had all been on their side. 
Da Gama had carried off bis subjects without his permission ; 
Cabral had bombarded Calicut for a fancied wrong, and had 
done him a most irreparable injury by encouraging the Cochin 
Rajah to rebel. Not without reason was the Zamorin dumb- 
founded when da Gama came out with his terms. Every Moor 
and Moplah found in Calicut were to be banished. This was a 
condition which neither honour nor prudence would allow him 
to comply with. He could not banish five thousand families of 
Muhammadans who had come to Calicut, no one knows when, 
who had rendered yeoman service to his kingdom, whose trade 
had filled his treasury, against whom he had not a single com- 

^ Whiteway, The Bias of Portttguea* Power in India, 
pp. 91 — 92. 

* Jayne, Va$*o da Oama and hia fueoestora, p, 66. 



fdaitit. 'PrUdenee ftteo connselled id the eaine diitecHMi. Thft coo- 
doct of both da Qstna and Cabral proved that what bri had ^ 
first considered as their pecnliar weakness was a deeply rooted 
national trait. They had been arrogant and avaricioas, ficklb 
and fsitblese, and ready to declare war at the least opposition 
to their wishes. It was better to have them as foes 'than 
as allieB. For three days messengers went to and fra 
At last, tired of the delay, da Gama sent a twenty-four bonrs’ 
ultimatum, detaining at the same time the Zamorin’s envoy 
and the fifty or sixty fishermen who had come to sell pro- 
visions. 

All through the night the Nayars and the Moplaha exerted 
themselves in strengthening the defences of the city. Pits were 
dug in the beach; stakes were driven into the sea to prevent tba 
approach of boats; barricades were erected at the most vulner- 
able points in the streets; to the six guns in the jetty two more 
were addedi and all of them trained on the Potugnese ships, ready 
for action. 

On the 2nd of November, exactly at noon, when the ulti- 
matum expired, da Gama opened fire. He did not make any 
attempt to land; bis object was hot to rapture the city, which he 
knew was impossible with the email number of soldiers he had 
at bis command, but to destroy it- The guns in the city made 
a terrific noise but little impression on the enemy; a ball or two 
perhaps fell on the Portuguese ships. Their fire, on the other 
hacdi was well-directed and vigorous. The tbiilched huts of the 
Makk'UVas on the shore were burnt, and a number of go-downs 
in the bazaar were damaged. Unfortunately, a lleet of twenty 
four ships arrived at this time with rice from Mangalore, and 
da Gama seized all their crew, numbering about 800. Then 
followed an act resembling that of a fiend rather than cl a bum- 
aa being. He "ordered his men to cut off their bands, ears 
and noses, and a Brahmin, who had goue to him disguised as a 
friar, waa aiao aimikuriy trotted. Thia done, their feet were tied 
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togethcrTi and ia order ^ prevent them from ontying the eovda 
wil^ their teeth, he ordered his men to strike them on their 
mouths with their staves and knbek their teeth down their 
throats. They wtire then put on board, heaped one upon the 
top of'tbe other, and covered with mats and dry leaves; the 
sails were then set for the shore and the vessel set on fire. The 
friar, with all the hands and the ears that had been out off, was 
sent on shore by himself in a small vessel, which was not fired, 
with a palm leaf letter to the king, telling him to have a curry 
made to eat of what bis friar brought him”. ^ 

Leaving Bodre with six ehips to blockade Calicut and out off 
its supplies by sea. da Gama set sail for Cochin. There he for- 
ced a treaty upon the helpless Rajah, securing the monopoly of 
its foreign trade to his country, with the right to 
establish factories wheresoever his king and his officers liked* 
Then he proceeded to refit bis ships and load them for bis re- 
turn voyage. 

The inhuman cruelty of da Gama convinced 
the Zamorin that peace was neither desirable nor 
possible with his nation. Had Dom Manuel sent 
some of the best statesmen of his court to handle the deli- 
cate negotiations with the princes of the country his ships 
touched at, instead of entrusting them to such rough soldiers and 
sailors as da Gama and Cabral, the subsequent history of Kerala 
would have been altered. What the Zamorin desired was not 
so much the friendship of the Moors as the prosperity of his 
kingdom. They held the foremost place in his empire, because 
they bought the products ot the country, and thus brought gold 
and silver to himself and his people. In his relations with da 
Gama and Cabral he had shown himself willing to enter into an 
alliance witn them, even though it might cause some heart- 
burning to the Moors. 1 he Portuguese bad only to be a littl« 
upright and conciliating, and they could command the Zamo- 

1 Danvers, The P»rtugu«ee in India, Vol. 1, p. 85. 
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rin’s favour as well as the Moors. T d course of time they 
might even oust their hated rivals. For the Zamoriu was deeply 
interested in navy and artillery, and wanted to raise them to the 
level of those of the moat advanced countries in the world. 
He would have gladly taken the Portuguese captains and sol- 
diers into his service, as Krishna Deva Raya did at Vijayanagar, 
and transformed bis Kayars, with their wonderful national 
genius for assimilating new ideas and methods, into one of the 
finest armies in sonthern India. Bnt this was not to be. The 
Portuguese bad carried off his subjects, plundered and burnt 
their ships, bombarded his capital, and encouraged the Cochin 
Rajah to rebel. Da Gama had “tortured messengers”, says Day^, 
“executed ambassadors, and his deeds are a blot in the annals of 
a Christian nation and a disgrase to the name of humanity, over 
■ which it would be well could a veil he drawn”. The Zamoriu 
determined to expel them from Cochin and “expend bis whole 
kingdom if necessary”. 

The war with the Portuguese, however, could not be con- 
fined to the sea. It would involve operations on land also. For 
in the course of two years the Portuguese had become one of 
the powers of Kerala. Unni Goda Varma of Cochin had, in his 
hatred for his sui^raiDt allowed himself to be manoeuvered into 
an unenviable predicament. In extending bis baud to Cabraj 
he had placed himself in an impossible situation. By accepting 
the offer of the crown of Calicut he had incurred the implacable 
hostility of the Zamorin. He could not abandon the Portuguese 
alliance lest be should be consumed by the Zamorin’s wrath. 
Da Gama saw the fatal weakness of bis position and exploited it 
to bis country’s advantage. By the treaty he forced upon him 
Cochiu became virtually a Portuguese dependency. 

Fully aware of the losses and miseries which war would 
bring in its train, the Zamoriu tried diplomacy. Clever and able 
Brahmins were sent to Unni Goda Varma to describe to him 


^ Day, Tk€ Land of tht Perumak, p. Si. 



the varioQB deeds of hostility and barbarity perpetrated by his 
Fdrtngueee allies at Calicut and elsewhere io his empire, and to 
request him to renounce his 'connexion with them. They were 
to represent to him that they bad no permanent interest in the 
country. They employed him as a tool for their own purpose- 
At a pinch they might take to their ships and bolt, leaving him 
'n the lurch; or being traders they might discard him whenever 
a more advantageous alliance offered itself. If the Bajab would 
acknowledge his mistake and return once more to liia alleg- 
iance, as duty, honour and interest dictated, he would be 
griiLiud absolute forgiveness for the past and ungrudging friend- 
ship for the future. Butin an evil moment for Kerala the 
Cochin Rajah turned a deaf ear to all these counsels ; and he 
retorted in indiguant terms that he would not be guilty of such 
a cowardly and dastardly act as to surrender hia new friends 
and break hia plighted word with them ^ 

The Brahtniua had also instructions to spy out the strength 
and Weakness ot the enemy. Talappana was the cleverest 
i.ii'onp ilu in. lie knew how to disarm the suspicion of the 
Portuguese. He represented to them that he had a great ad- 
miration for the religion of Christ, and he was willing to accept 
it and aecompany them to Europe. Nothing pleased 
them so much as this offer. For he was a Brahmin, 
and bis conversion would be do meau achievemeut 
for their religion. They therefore invited him to their ships 
to teach him the rudiments of their faith. Gradually he warm- 
ed himself into their conddeuce, and at last even da Gama 
himself asked him to come to bis ship. 

BW the nonce the Namputiri overreached himself. In- 
stead ot being content with what he had achieved and with- 
drawing as soon as he had accomplished bis purpose, he went 


^ The Keralapalama, p. 86. 



iedfc Gama’s ship with the fonfl expectation of croWfiihg %l« 
misBion by hoodwinking the captain himself. But the gods' 
were jealous. Da Gama’s mind had already been prepared by’ 
Koya Paktri. He had secretly warned him against the vily 
Brahmin. And he most have been not a littie delighted to see 
him walk into his trap. The nnsnspecting Brahmin told him^ 
that he was the chief priest of the Zamorin, and he would, if 
the captain desired, settle the terms of a lasting friendship with 
the king of Calicut. The caj tain listened to all these with an 
inward glee, and when the Namputiri had finished his tale at 
once ordered him to be tied to a mast and tortured by holding 
red-hot embers under his shins. In his agony he conlessed 
himself to be a spy. His lips and ears were cut off, and with 
a pair of dog’s ears sew n to Lis head, he was sent back to 
Calicut. ’ 

Diplomacy having failed, the Zamorin prepared for war 
with Cochin. Da Gama did not like to stay and defend his 
ally ; he wanted to leave the M alabar coast as soon 
as possible with his cargo. The Cochin Bajah 
begged him to remain in the couotry aud protect him 
against the Zamorin. Unui Goda Varma described to him all 
that bad taken place between him aud ibe Calicut envoys. The 
Zamorin had peremptorily asked him to choose between his 
friendship and that of the Portuguese. He had replied that 
what diplomacy could not obtain from him threats could not 
induce him to yield. Tberefore, immediately after his depar- 
ture, said the Bajab, the Zamorin would invade his kingdom. 
The Cochin Najars however could not be trusted ; they might 
receive bribes Irom the Moplahs and desert to the enemy. lie 
assured lire captain that it was not fear that prompted him to 
say b 11 tlicsy ; ho would do all that lay in his power for the 
safely ol the I’ortuguosc factors, liven the loss of Lis kingdom 
was a trille compared to any harm that might befall his guests. 

^ Danvers, The Portuguese in India, Vol. I, p. 01. 



Bat dft Ouns’e miad had already been made n.p. He was not 
only erael a^eo selfish and angratefnl XisaTiag Bodre with 
sit ships to ernise off the Malabar coast, he Ie(ft Ooohin, on 
the 9th of Deoember, living the Bajah to bis fate^. 

A Seat of twenty-nine Isirge ships under Eoja Eosicn and 
Kojamber waited at Pantalayini to intercept him in bis home- 
ward Toyag& He sighted them next day, bnt knew better than 
to risk a battle. Ordering Sodre to grapple with them, be escap- 
ed to Cannanore under cover of their engagement, and tbenoe 
sailed away to FortagaL 

The Zamorin bad already assembled 50,000 Nayars at 
Ponnani. Before this vast army was set in motion he .made 
yet another attempt to avert the war. He hoped that the depart- 
ure of da Gama would open the eyes of the Cochio Rajah and 
make him more conciliatory. He asked him to surrender the 
Portuguese factors, or if his honour forbade it at least to send 
them out of Cochin. Public opinion at Cochin supported the 
Calicut king. “The Portuguese ware aliens by birth and 
arrogant in their behaviour”, said the Cochin nobles, “the Bajah 
had better surrender them to the Zamorin.” But Unoi Gods 
Vanna rejected all their counsels, and grimly waited for the 
bnrsting of the storm. 

When the Rajah’s defiant reply was received the Zamorin 
summoned his chief feudatories to a council, and described to 
them the many injuries the Portuguese bad inflicted upon him 
and bis ktogdom. He contrasted their conduct with that of 
the Moots. Thanks to the settlement of the latter Calicut had be- 
come the moat flouriahin™ city in India. But ever since the 
Portuguese came there was nothing but loss and disaster. The 


^ Tke Keralapalama, p- 36. 



Cochin Bajab bad allied himaelf with them, and they had 
encouraged him in bis treason. Not a moment was to be lost 
in punishing the rebel and expelling the aliens. The nobles all 
expressed their assent, and the Alur Kanikal was ordered to 
name the auspicions day for the commencement of the 
enterprise. 

On tbe appointed day the Zamoiin started from 
Fonnani at the head of hie army, while the flett, 
manned by the Moplahs, set sail for Cochin to blockade it. 



CBAPTEB n 


THE INVASION OP COCHIN 

On the Slat of March the Zamorin arrived at Idappalti and 
the Calicut abips entered the Cochin backwater. On the Sod of 
April be tried to cross the river; but it was not Bocoesefnl* The 
second attempt made the next day had no better resalt> The 
third attempt on the following day was equally futile. 

In the meanwhile, the blockade of Cochin brought abont a 
famine in the city. The Calicut spies wers also busy inducing 
the merchants to withhold supplies from the market. It was 
suspected that some of the Cochin officers, notably the Pay- 
master of the Forces, were secretly receiving bribes from the 
Zamorin. Proviaious could not be regularly aent to Prince 
Narayanan, who was defending the ford atidappalli. And con- 
sequently his men began to desert him. Thinned in numbers, 
the Cochin Prince was not able to withstand the enemy. He 
crossed the river, and in the battle that took place Narayanan 
was killed with two of his nephews. ^ 

Cochin was filled with consternation. The populace 
clamoured with one voice for the abandoument or the death of 
the Portuguese, who had been the sause of all these misfortunes. 
But Unni Goda Varma remained firm, whereupon began a 
general exodus from the city. 

The Zamorin advanced to Cochin- A terrible battle took 
place under the walls of the palace; the Cochin Rajah was 
wounded and at last defeated. And be retired to Vaipio with 


^ Thereupon, as required by custom, the Cochin Chavers, 
about two hundred in number, started for Calicut on their 
avenging missioa It is said that they carried on their mur- 
derous Work, killing and being killed, for five years, till the laat 
of them perished very near Calicut. (Wbiteway, The Rise 
Portuguese Power in India, pp. 86—06.) 
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his family and Earopean alKea. The Zacnorin coaid not moles^ 
him there; for it lay within the juriadifitiott of'tiie temple of 
Elaiokoanapals, and even the Zamoria dared not violate a tem- 
ple sanctuary, 

He made yet another att«npt for peace. He offered to re- 
store Cochin if Unni Coda Varn a would give up the Pcrtugaese, 
But with rare good faith the Cochin Rajah refosed to aban* 
don them, and the Zatnorin had no other alternative than to 
continoethe war. But as the season was far advanced and the 
monaoon had begun, active operations were not possible. 
Bloehading Vaipin and leaving a garrison at Cochin, the Zamo. 
ria returned to Crauganore with the intention of resuming the 
campaign after the rains. Before he left Cochin be caused the 
holy coronation stone to be removed to Idappalli 

The Hindus and the Muslims greeted the triumphant re- 
turn of their king with feasts and festivals. Special worships 
and prayers were conducted throughout the temples and mos- 
ques of the land. And obsequious astrologers predicted his 
speedy conquest of Kerala. 

^ Bee page 48 supra. 

® Barros givee the following confnsed account of this 
stone .—The C bis (Cheras ?1, who were formerly lords of aU 
the Malabar coast, reduced the whole land iuto two provinces 
under two beads, one with all the temporal power with the 
title of Samoodri and the other with all the spiritual jurisdiction 
with the title of “Chief Bramene”, whose headquarters the 
CW» located in. Cochin, having it for an established custom that 
all the emperors of Malabar should go and procure the inves 
titure of the empire from the hands of the “Chief Braajneue” of 
Cochin, and for this was placed in that town of Coehio a stone 
with the obligation that the emperors should be crowned on it- 
This ceremony was in use for many years when the king of 
Calicut destroyed the land of Cochin on acoonnt of the 
friendship it enjoyed from the Portuguise, took away the Mone 
and placed it in Repelim”. (Banos, Ihe Book V, 

Chap. XVllI ) 
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Bat tbs Zamoi^n waa far too wtae to trust himself excla- 
sively to prayers aod predictions. He knew that the Portn- 
gnase would return, and then there would be war in dead earnest. 
The bombardment of Calicut by Cabral and da Gama had 
taught him where his weakness lay. He was woefully deficient 
in artillery. Amon g those who deserted from Cochin after the 
death of Prince Narayanan were two Italian lapidaries, named 
Maria and Antonio. He took them into his service, and made 
them marry Moplah women that they might he tempted to stay 
at Calicut. With their help more than 400 guns were cast, and 
the Moplahs were taught how to fire them. 

The blockade of Vaipio was not complete. Though 
the surrounding lands were ravaged and the Moplaha guarded 
the water-ways, loyalty and devotion found means to sucoour 
the besieged. Paliyat Acchan kept his master and his small 
band of faithful followers supplied with provisions. At last, on 
the 2Dd ol September, a Portuguese squadron under Francisco 
Albuquerque appeared off Vaipin- Next day, the Calicut garri- 
son withdrew from Cochin, and its Rajah returned to his capital. 
Some days later, Affonso and Saldanah came with two more 
squadrons. For the greater security of the factors they re- 
solved to erect a fortress. In his gratitude Unui Goda Varma 
was glad to do anything his Portuguese friends desired. They 
Were asked to select the spot, and on the 26th of September 
the foundation stone of the first Portuguese fort on Indian soil 
was laid. The Rajah assisted them with men and materials, and 
thus unwittingly helped them to lighten their grip on his 
throat* Sindbad was more fortunate with the old man on his 
shoulders than the Cochin Rajah with the Portuguese fort in 
bis capital. 

The Portuguese came earlier than the Zamoriu had expect- 
ed, He was busy with his preparations for the new campaign 
when they arrived. As he was not ready to expel them from 
Cochin by force be thought of making them leave the city by 
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organiaiog a boyeott and eotnpelliag them to go to other totnia 
for obtainbg a cargo. The Portaguese tried to break through 
it by plundering Kumbalam, Cberuvaippu and Idappalli. But 
what was got in this way sufficed to load only one ship. 

With a shrewdness and grasp of realities characteristic of 
a merchant, the Portuguese leader, Francisco, resolved to open 
negotiations with the Zamorin. With a kingdom small in ex- 
tent and torn by discontent Francisco saw that the Cochin 
Bajab could not provide him with what they wanted. Cochin was 
valuable only as a base of operations. With the perpetual 
harassment of the Calicut fleet, with the Zamorin invading the 
land every year, and with the Moors carrying on a vigorous 
propaganda among the merchants in the interior, it was clear 
that Cochin could not deliver the goods — which was the pri- 
mary object of their annual voyages, by which the success of 
the expedition was gauged. Fmvoys were therefore sent to the 
Zamorin for arranging the terms of a settlement. He agreed 
to suspend hostilities and deliver 900 candies of pepper at 
Cranganore, so that the Portuguese might leave Cochin and he 
might carry on his campaign against its Rajah . 

■ The Eralpad was sent to Cranganore to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the delivery of pepper. But in the 
meanwhile, Affonso had made a treaty with the Bajab of Quilon 
and secured a lading for the ships. The peace with the Zamo- 
rin did not now have the same value as it bad when it was 
made. On the pretext that the consignment was long over- 
due the Portaguese seized a Moplab ship bringing pepper to 
Cranganore and killed six of its crew. The Zamorin asked for 
an explanation ; but nothing was offered. And the indignant 
king became more than ever deteimined to oast them from 
Cochin. ^ 

The preparations for the campaign were on a grand scale. 
All the chief feudatories of the Zamorin accompanied him at 
the bead of their followers. The Bajah of Kottayam with his 


^ The KercUapalamOi, p. 48. 
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18,000, E&kkad Kantan Nampati wit h bia 12,000, the Bajah of 
Bettet witti hie 4,000, and Kurava Koil with hia 3,000 marched 
with him. Among the leaser chieftains were Patinbattedam 
or the Rajah of Cranganore, Idappalii Nampiyatiri, Pappu Kpvij 
ofChaliyam, Venganad Nampiyatri, Vannalaaseri Nampati, 
Parappu Kovil of Parappanangadi, and Mangat Kaymal, who 
brought in all 12,000 Nayara with them In addition to this 
bnge army, equipped in the traditional fashion with sword and 
shield, there were the big guns forged by the Italians. 

The fleet consisted of 160 paraot, each carrying two guns 
and other engines devised by Antonio and Maria. Twenty 
paraan, tied together by chains, were sent in advance of the 
main fleet to sweep the enemy- The sides of the ships were 
protected against cannon balls by sacks filled with cotton. 

News of every plan and movement at Calicut reached 
Cochin through Koya Pakki and the Portuguesa captives, Rod- 
rigo and Raynal, who had fallen in the hands of the Moplahs 
during their assault on the Portuguese factory at Callout in 
1500 Secret and speedy movements and surprise and night 
attacks were fundameutally opposed to the principles of Nayar 
strategy. It was their proud boast that they never attacked 
without giving notice. And they advanced to the attack not at 
the right moment decided upon by the leader but at the auspi- 
cious hour diseoverpd by the astrologer. Affonso Albuquerque 
wanted to stay aod fight the grand army of invasion. Bat big 
soldiers were not so bold, and they importuned him to return 
A few, numberiug a hundred and fifty, half of whom were 
sick, volunteered to remain under Pacheco. Leaving them 
with five vessels to defend the fort, Affonso left Cochin on 
the SJst of January, 1604. 

The Zamorin’s plan was to cross the backwater at Tium- 
balam« and proceeding through Pallurutti, turn the Portuguese 

‘ Ibid., pp. 62-63. 

* See page 1 69 supra. 
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ftom the Boatb. On Fri&y, the 26th df bennaitA- 

e3 'IdappHlU. 

Pflobeco ebowed rare skill and ability in meetiog the 'erieia. 
The Musiitos in the city wers tarroriaed into silent obe^ooe. 
Tfaair leaders were seized and imprisoned. Ismiil Marakkar, 
the leading wholesale dealer in rice, was cruelly tortured, ttie 
baits on his face being pulled out one by one. Orders were 
issued lorkadding the export of rice. No one was allowed to 
leave the city, lest news should leak out. 

The defence of the city and the fort was entrusted to a 
picked force cf 36 Europeans and 4,500 Nayars led by the 
Rajah himself. The largest of the five ships which Affouaohad 
left behind him was amply provided with ammunition, and 
it cruised off the town to prevent any attempt by eea With the 
other four ship® and 111 Europeans, assisted by 5,000 Nayars 
under Kantackoru and Perumkoru, Pacheco guarded the Kum- 
balam ford. He connected three of bis vessels by chains and 
stationed them in the middle of the stream to block its passage. 

On Saturday, the 17tb of March, ths Zamorin arrived at 
Kumbalam and informed Pacheco of hi" intention to attack 
him the next day. In preparation for it a battery or sconce was 
erected opposite to where Pacheco toi k his stand, and on that 
five big guns were placed under the Italians. 

At sunrise, the Calicut army advanced and the Calicut fleet 
entered the backwater, “A fierce engagement ensued, and after 
8 stout resistanen by the Portuguese for some hours, a shot 
from a heavy gun broke the chain that coDDecte<l tbe ^«mos 
and caused lour o( them to retreat; others were forced to 
retire, whereupou the attack from that quorUr began to flag”^ 
The chaunol was tt)o narrow to allow free and easy movement 
(o the Calicut airouda. "The boats of the enemy”, says Cisfca- 
tjf’da ‘were Very numerous and without ordor, they hindered 

^ Y>anvetB, Tke India, VoL l,.pp. 1Q6-107. 

* Castaneda, The History of the Congue$t oj India* 
p. 480 , 



ptodigiona exeeutioa «moQg tbeei^,, 
tocanrt being torn to ^ce» and great oombm 

beeng wofmded, witboixb any hart oa out ^e-*’ Under 

rarrer of this engagement the Nayara tried to force the praaage 
(rf’tlie ford. Bot they were mowed down by (he Porta^neae 
galas and were compelled to fall back. 

If the Zamorin had renewed bis attack the next day h« 
might have been more succesafnl For, tbongh none of the 
PortBgnese Teasels bad been sunk, they bad been virtually put 
ont of aetion Bat the Zamorin waited a week for reinforcements 
to join hhn. This gave time to Pacheco to repair a^ refit hia 
veesels, while at the same time Mangat Eaymal clanged sidea 
and joined the Cochin Bajah. 

On the 26th of March the Nayars again advanced. To 
divert the enemy and lessen their resistance at the ford a 
squadron of seventy ships was sent against Cochin. Pacheco 
hurried to the rescue of bis comrades in the oity. In his absence 
the Zamorin delivered hia attack. He had almost won, the 
Portuguese ships left to guard the cbaunel were riddled with 
boles and surrounded by the Moplah fleet— when Pacheco re* 
tnrned and retrieved the fortunes of the day. The Calicut 
fleet withdrew, after having lost 79 ships and 290 men. 

On Tuesday, the 27th, the Zamorin made another attempt 
against Pacheco; it also failed. 

Thereupon he changed his tactics. He resolved to send a 
part of bis forces a little way up the river to Valaoharu or Pa- 
naugad. Pacheco’s resources were now pol to the most severe 
test. He made this ford impassable by driving sharp stakes in- 
to the soft mud at the bottom. This l)y itself woultl have been 
(rf little avail but for the assistance be received from the topo- 
graphy of the place. Pacheco saw that a simultaneous attack 
thnugh Eumbalam and Faoaogad was impossible on account of 
the state of the water. Panangad could be crossed oaly at low 
fwter nod Entnbnlam at high water. He made the fullest use 
vA this With his msia dst«D<» <iOQ 0 ftn.ttat 0 d at Kcm- 



balaxD, be would proceed to Pauangad at ebb tide to aeekt^boae 
posted to defend it. When the tide turned the Zansoriu’e Nayara 
would retire, and Pacheco would return to Kumbtdana to meet 
the onset of the enemy’s ships. 

In the rains, again, Pacheco found an unexpected ally* 
With tbe beginning of the monsoon disease broke out in the 
Zamorin’s camp. And large numbers died of fever or cholera. 

Yet the Zamorin held firmly on, and made four determined 
attempts, each one more fierce than its predecessor. The last 
was the boldest and most elaborate in design. Panangad was 
to be attacked when the tide began to ebb. Advantage was to 
be taken of the current to destroy Pacheco’s fleet at Kumbalam 
and prevent him from going to tbe assistance ot his men higher 
up the river. Then at high water the fleet was to transport the 
main army to Pallurutti* 

Eight huge wooden towers were constructed at the sug- 
gestion of Khoja .^li of Idapalli at a place between the two 
fords and filled with inflacnmable naaterial. When ibe Nayars 
advanced at break of day to attack the Portuguese at Panangad 
these towers were set on fire ; and with the outflowing current 
they floated down to Kumbalam. But Pacheco was already 
prepared for the emergency. He had placed wooden booms, 
covered with iron and tin sheets to render them fire-proof, at a 
short distance higher up from the prows of bis ships. They 
arrested the progress of the burning castles, and the heavy 
cannonade from the ships brought them down one after an- 
other. At the same time the attempt made by land was re- 
pulsed. 

No further attack was made. Tbe monsoon having set in 
with all its fury, the Zamorin suspended operations and return- 
ed to his kingdom in July with the intouLion of recommencing 
tbe campaign after the rains. 

In September Lopo Soares came from Portugal with . 14 
ships. Negotiations were opened through Koya Pakki and the 
Portuguese captives. But tbe Zamorin could not make np his 
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mind to snrrender the Italiens. So they broke down, and Soaiee 
bombarded Calient for two days, after which ha Eailad to 
Cochki. 

There Pacheco informed him of the preparations made by 
the Zamorin for the coming campaign. A huge army was as- 
sembled at Cfaetwai nnder the Eralpad, and a fleet of eighty 
ships was collected at Cranganore nnder Mayimani Marafckar 
to transport this army of invasion to Palliport. One night, 
Pacheco and Soares made a surprise attach on this fleet- Mayi- 
mani Marahhar was hilled wiih two of his eons, and his ships 
were either destroyed or dispersed 

’ The Keralapaluma, p. 63. 
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CBtXrBBk 501 

THE PORTUGUESE WAR : THE FIRST STAGE 

U was the superiority of the Portuguese on the sea that 
proved the salvation of Cochin. So long as they controlled 
the narrow backwater that served as a most the Zamprln was 
powerless against the city. He therefore resolved to attack 
them in their own etement. He gave orders for the construct* 
ion of better and bigger shipe, and took into his service Pot- 
tugnese deeerters, causing them to teach the secrete of their 
art to the native craftsmen. 

At the same time he sent ambassadors to the Sultans of 
Egypt, Persia and Guzerat. The Moors had already directed 
their attention to the Portuguese menace in the ludiau Ocean- 
The Sultan of Egypt threatened to stop the Christian pilgrim 
traffic to Jerusalem if the Portuguese molested the Moorish 
traders, and even began to construct a fleet to expel then) 
from the east and make it safe for the Muslima. 

The king of Portugal in consequence adopted a more 
vigorous policy to meet these new developments. He abandon- 
ed the system of annual separate voyages, which exposed his 
factors to the danger of an attack from the Zamorin in the 
interval between the departure of one fleet and the arrival of 
another. He resolved to erect fortresses at Anjediva, Canna- 
nore and Cochin, an d keep a permanent establishment in India. 
So he sent Almeida in 1606 as his Viceroy for three years. 

Erecting a fortress on the way at Anjediva, he came to 
Cannanore on October 22. Duarte Barbosa, the factor of the 
place, infoimed him that the Bajab could not protect them 
against the Moors, a fortress was therefore absolutely necessary 
for their safety, and he had already pursuaded the Bajab to 
grant them a site for the purpose at the head of the bay. Pleas- 
ed with Barbosa’s wisdom and foresight, the Viceroy at once 
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otdwed tite oonbtTB^iod of • iwtieBB, wbvb VW built ia 
A^and Baiaed Povt Angelo. Tb^ ba left for Oodbin which 
be ceaofaed on the Slat. ^ 

When the Zamorin beard of these eTents be lost no time 
in preparing for a war against the Bajah of ChtrahicaU who had 
so readily given bis permission to erect a fort in bis kingdom. 
At last, in March 160fi, everything was ready for an attack by 
land and sea. But, through an Italian, named tiudovic Vat- 
thema, who was living at Calicut at this time disgaised as a 
Muslim fakir®, Almeida was able to know everything that was 
being done by the Zamorin. So he ordered his son, Lorenzoi 
to proceed to Cannanore for the asnistance of its garrison. 

On March 16, the Zamorin’s fleet was seen bearing down 
on Cannanore like a forest of masts. It consisted of two hun- 
dred large vessels collected from Pounani, Calicat» Kappat, Pan- 
talayini and Dharraapattanam. Among the soldiers on board 
Were a number of Turks in glittering red robes. As against 
this seemingly formidable fleet, Lorenzo had only 11 ships. 
But his superiority in artillery decided the battle. Individual 
valour and recklessness were of no avail against equipment 
and discipline. After two days’ fighting the Calicut fleet 
was scattered. ® 

But the Zamorin did not give up bis project. Circumstan- 
ces favoured him. A cbauge of successiou brought to the 
mtisnad at Chirakkal a prince more disposed to be friendly to 
him and hostile to the Europeans. The heavens also seemed 
to foretell a speedy victory. A grand eclipse of the sun, mark- 
ed by the fall of meteors and shooting stars, at the beginning of 
1607 *, was intrepreted by the servile astrologers of the 
court as a sign of the impending fall of the Fortngoese, An 

^ The Ktralapalama, 71—72. 

® The Itinerary of Ludovie Yarthtma, p. 84, 

* The Ktralapalama, p. 86, 

* IM., p. 87. 
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act of atrocioua crnelty perpetfrted by them ^te tbo 
Gfaleakkal prince sufiScient causa for ravatsing the p«^icy 
of his predecessor. 

Ever since 1604 the Portugaese had been insisting npoQ 
the Moorish ships obtaining passes from their commandants 
at Cochin and Cannanore. But these officers did not alwajs 
issue permits. As their language was not generally known to 
the Moors they sometimes issued letters of condemnation, de- 
siring the first Portuguese captain to whom they might be 
shown to destroy the ship with everyone on board. ^ A Can- 
nanore ship was sunk in this way. To prevent discovery the 
Portuguese captain had the crew sewn up in sails and 
thrown overboard. But the corpses were washed upon the 
beach ; and one of the bodies was identified as that of the 
nephew of Mammali Marakkar, the merchant prince of Can- 
nanore. ® He complained to the Kolattiri, who at once declar- 
ed war on the Portuguese. 

The Zamorin Bent 24 gnus and 60,000 men to assist the 
Chirakkal Rajah to besiege the fortress. The garrison was 
reduced to the greatest straits, being forced to subsist on cats, 
rats and lizards. A surprise attack proved abortive on account 
of the treachery of the Kolattiri’s nephew, who managed to 
inform the defenders in time. At last, on August 27, da 
Cnnha arrived from Europe, and relieved the fort. Once more 
was demonstrated the ineffectiveness of landpower against an 
enemy who commanded the sea. 

Almeida now embarked on offensive operations against the 
Zamorin, whose naval base was Ponnani. Though the harbour 
was too shallow for the approach of the Portuguese ships and 
was protected by two fortresses on either side of the entrance 
with 40 guns and 7,000 men, Almeida resolved to attack the 
place for the sake of the effect it might create in the minds of 
friends and foes alike. On November 23, he appeared before it 

^ Tht Tohfut-ulrMujahideen, p. 90. ' 

* The Keralapalama, pp. 86 — 93. 




with 6,000 Enropeans Mid a handfal of Cochin Nayara. Kie 
religioua feelings of the Moplahs were raised to the highest 
pitch by their priests. They swore to die as Sahids for their 
religion. Almeida and the Padret encouraged their men, who 
were rather frightened by the prayers and shouts of the enemy, 
by appealing to their crusading spirit. In the following morning 
Almeida landed. The fight was stubborn. Lorenzo was wounded. 
But the earth works were stormed, the guns captured, and the 
bazaar looted and burnt. The next day the Viceroy proceeded 
to Cannanore. ^ 

In 1608 the Moors were encouraged by the appearance of 
the Egyptian fleet, consisting of 12 ships, under the command 
of Mir Hussain. Lorenzo proceeded north to intercept it. 
The two fleets met off Chaul. The battle lasted two days. 
On the second day the Egyptians were reinforced by the Turks 
under Malik Ayaz, the Governor of Guzerst. Lorenzo thought 
it wise to withdraw. But his ships were caught in the stakes 
driven by the fisbeimen into tbe muddy bottom of the sea. 
Unwilling or unable to escape in boats he perished with all bis 
men under the well-directed fire of tbe Egyptians. Among 
the Portuguese about 140 were killed. The most prominent 
in the cacuality list of the Moors was Mayimama Marakkar, 
whom the Zamorin had sent as bis ambassador to Egypt in 
1504. 

This victory sent a thrill of joy through the Muhammadan 
world. It seemed at last the time was come for tbe expulsion 
of the Portuguese from the Indian Ocean. The fame of Mayi__ 
mama, Mir Hussain, and Malik Ayaz spread far and wide, and 
their achievements were extolled in verse and song in every port 
aud town. ^ 

But the joy was premature. On receipt of the news of ihe 
disaster the Viceroy himself took command of the fleet. On the 
12th of December 1608, with 1,300 Europeans and 400 Cochin 


^ The Keralapaiama, p. 96. 
® Ibid , p. 98. 
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Kafars, be sail^ for Dm, wbers Mil' Hinsaio bad aiAaldisbed 
bie baee, to avenge the deetfa of hw aon and reooYor tlie comaisad 
of the see. 

The oppoeiug fleete met on the 8r6 of FebvAry I60t. 
Thoogh Mir Hussain had been reinforced by 800 foiata from 
Oaiicut he was Weakened by the desertion of Malik Aya^. 

“The sea-fight which was to decide whether Elgypt or 
Portngal should rule iu Indian waters began abont noon, and 
was long and stubbornly contested. On either side the tower- 
ing fore and after castles of the galleons and otter great fight- 
ing craft broke into flame from a multitude of guns — sakers 
and culverins, hopes and cradles, serpents and camels, falcons 
and black eagles ; every piece bad its generic title, and many 
were also baptized as the fancy of each gun-crew might dictate, 
often with the name of the master-gunner’s patron eaint or 
sweetheart. 

“The long-range artillerry-dnel was only the prelude to 
mote deadly work at close quarters. Favoured by a stern 
wind the Portuguese ships bore rapidly down outbeEgypt- 
iana, until they were near enough for tbs Malabar longbow- 
men stationed amidships and in the fighting tops to open fire ; 
few matchlocks had yet been imported from Europe. As the 
hostile vessels came to grips, each manoeuvred for an o^jof- 
tunity to ram her adversary; and where theae taclica failed 
grappling irons were (lung, and boarding parties, armed with 
balf-pibca and axes, leaped down from the bows and charged, 
some calling on Allah to smile the dogs of Cbrislians, ^others 
shouting their invocation to 8t. Vincent of I.isbon or Sf 
Blaise, the guardian of mariners, wboss festival it was. 

"When it became evident that Mir Hussain’s plan bod 
miscarried, the foists ventured forth from the channel in the 
desperate hops of effecting a diveraion. They were maaned by 
warrior Nairs, who had donned all tlieir oaste-oroamenta and 
dedicaUd Ihemsclvea to death, but courage availed nothing 
against ailillery, and their fragile craft Were sunk in babches” 


^ Jayne, Vasoo da Gama and his successors, pp. 75-76. 
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iVlir HussaiD (led by land. Such of his ships as escaped 
destruction during the battle were seized and plundered. 
Among the spoils, it is said, were many books in Italian, Slavo- 
nic, French, Spanish and German. And Almeida wreaked his 
vengeance for the death of his son by hanging the captives 
from the masts or blowing them up at the cannon’s mouth 

Almeida’s victory was decisive so far as the command of 
the sea was concerned. The whole coast lay exposed to their 
raida And Aflonso Albuquerque, who succeeded Almeida in 
October, resolved to destroy Calicut itself. 

He had conceived this idea as early as 1603^. But, then 
he had neither the means nor the authority to do it. Now 
that he was the head of the empire in the east, he hastened to 
carryout his project, lie invited the t nemies of the Zamorin 
to join him in this grand enterprise, 'fimoja, however, declined 
to oo-operate as Calicut was too far away. The Cochin liajah 
pleaded ^Kiverty as an excuse for not taking an active part. 
Nevertheless, Albuquerque pushed on with bis scheme, and sent 
Brahmin spi.'s to Calicut to foment discontent among the 
Zamorin’s subjects and report on the defences of the city. 

Within a iortiiight the Brahmins returned with Koya 
Pakki. They told him that the Zamorin had gone to Chetwai, 
and his ministers inland to the hills^ ; I be defences of the city 
were weak; the jetty at Kallayi was defended by a stockade with 
six bombards; the beach was rendered dangerous for landing by 
pits dug to catch the unwary; but along the bank of the river 
stood the fishprmen’s huts, where a laudmg could be effected. 
The Governor theu summon’d his captains, and ordered them 
to be ready wiih all their men to set mt on the last day of 
December 


^ The heralapilama, pp. 102 — J 03. 

* IhtijOinmeni dries of .Iffonso Albuquerque, Vo\, II,p. 51. 
“ Th^ Keralapiiljmu, p 107. 
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According to plan, the invading fleet, consisting of 20 ships, 
besides numerous paraos furnished by the Cochin Rajah, carry- 
ing 2,000 Europeans, set sail from Cochin on the Slst of De- 
cember, and anchored off Calicut on the 3rd of January, 1610, 
Koya Pakki accompanied them to act as their guide through the 
labyrinths of the city. Taking into account the condition of the 
coast and of the tides, they decided to land in front of the 
fishermen’s huts, vrhere water was smoothest. Orders were 
issued by Marshal Coutinbo, a cousin of Albuquerque, who, as 
senior officer in the navy, was in formal command of the expe- 
dition, to the effect that the soldiers were all to land at the same 
time and not to plunder or set lire to the city without his per- 
mission. 

Next morning, the Portuguese steppeii out into the boats 
which were to lake them to the land lJut the tide, which had 
begun to ebb, upset the plans that had been so carefully laid 
down. In spite ol the vigorous efforts of the oarsmen the boats 
could not reach the chosen point. No order or method could be 
observed, each party effecting its landing as best as it could. 
The marshal himself was carried down by the force ol the cur- 
rent to where the sea broke roughly, |and obliged to land on the 
sandy beach. Before he could come up with the main body 
Albuquerque had stormed the jetty. The more impetuous of 
those who landed first made for the stockade, led by an impulse 
to capture it. Albuquerque, who knew that man to man the 
Moplahs were superior to his men, rushed lorward to lead them. 
The bombards were captured and the Moplahs driven into the 
city 

I’he marshal was none too pfleas 'd with the success of his 
cousin, for he felt that he bad robbed him ol bis laurels. Not 
to be outdone by Albuquerque, Coutinbo ordered an advance 
against the palace, though he was tired by the long march 
through the sandy shore under the sun growing hot every 
moment, himself overburdened with the weight of his own 
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armB, The irate marshal swore that be would destroy Calicut 
before he ate or drank anything. He took the place of honour 
leading the vanguard, while his cousin brought up the rear. 

Burning the Jumraa mosque, which stood at the entrance 
of the city, the Portuguese entered the bazaar. At the sight 
of a hand of half-clad Nayars, accoutred in the usual fashion 
with sword and shield only, the marshal remarked that he 
would take the Zamorin’s palace with nothing but a cane in 
his hand and a skull cap on his head. 

With 200 Nayars who were then on duty the command- 
ant of the palace guard tried to oppose them at the gate. But 
they were overpowered, and Coutinho and his men entered the 
“courtyard which contained the houses”. The lure of plunder, 
in spite of all the orders that might be issued against it, proved 
too strong to be resisted. And the soldiers scattered to help 
themselves to whatever they could find. Overcome by fatigue, 
the marshal laid himself down to rest on a large block of 
stone and it is said that he even slept for two hours un- 
conscious of the danger that was fast coming upon him. 

While the soldiers were busy rummaging the rooms, a 
large body of Nayars entered the palace by the back-door. They 
attacked the Portuguese, dispersed about the palace in search of 
loot, and drove them back to the courtyard. The noise and 
tumult of battle roused the marshal from his slumber, and he 
tried to rally bis men. To divert the attention of the Nayars he 
set fire to the palace. It did not, however, save him. The 
Nayars closed in on himt and a desperate fight ensued. 

Just then Albuquerque came up with the rearguard, and 
opened fire on the Nayars with the smalt field gun he had 
brought with him. But this was powerless to stop those who 
rushed on him. The contest was keen. Mauy were killed or 
wounded. At the same time the Nayars seemed to increase in 

’ The Commentaries of Affonso Albuquerque, Vcl. II, p. 70, 

* The Keralapalma, p, 109. 
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numbers every moment. Albuquerque’s eye took in the situation 
at a single glance ; it was impossible to retrieve the fortunes of 
the clay or to save the marslml. To preserve the safety of the 
men under his command, he ordered them to retire to the 
ships by the most direct route. 

Every semblance of order was lost. The retreat became 
a rout. The Portuguese did not even once look behind. Prom 
the shelter of the embankments and stockades the Nayars 
threw stones and hand-darts on the lleeing crowd. Albuquer- 
que himself was wounded. “ I c him”, writes his son ‘‘they 
gave a lance-thrust with a short lance from the top of the pali- 
sade in the left shoulder which made him fall down”. He had 
but a narrow escape, his (lag-bearer and captain were killed. 
Even the advance of the reserve which he had wisely kept at 
the jetty could not inspire courage in the minds of the flying 
fugitives. Their one thought was to save their skin. “Our 
men”, says Albuquerque ‘‘were so throughly beside them- 
selves that on reaching the beach they threw their arms and 
got into the water, intending to take refuge in the boats”. 

Meanwhile, in the palace. Coulinho and his men were cut 
down. Overwhelmed on all sides, they were like rats caught in 
a trap. The marshal died fighting. Those who were still 
scattered about the rooms, unaware of the fate that had over- 
come their comrades, were sought out and killed, while, many, 
cut off from the rest, perished in the flames which they them- 
selves had kindled. 

Next day, Albuquerque sailed for Cochin. According to 
the Portuguese accounts, the Nayars lost in killed over a thou- 
sand, including the Kutwal and the two nobles who died at the en- 
trance, while their own lo’s did not exceed eighty, including 
the marshal and ten or twelve of their principal men. The 

^ The Commentaries of Afonso Albuquerque, Vol. II, p. 70. 

® Ibid., p. 71. 

3 Ibid,, p. 72. 
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circumstances of the fight and the flight, however, bring the 
Muhamadan historian’s estimate nearer the truth. According 
to him, five hundred Portuguese were killed in fighting and a 
great number were drowned 

The discomfited Governor swore vengeance. As soon as 
he reached Cochin he sent an envoy to Krishna Deva Raya of 
Vijaynagar “ to solicit his help against the Zaraorin Among 
the trophies were the standards of the marshal and the Gover- 
nor and nearly all the arms offensive as well as defensive of 
the vanquished. 

If the Zamorin had failed at Cochin inl504, the Portu- 
guese were not now more successful at Calicut. If land-power 
without the co-operation of ara-powcr had been ineffective, 
Sea-power without the support of land-power was equally futile. 
The combatants must change their tactics if any decisive results 
Were to lie achieved. And it was exactly what the Zamorin did. 
He was inferior to his enemies in organisation and artillery. 
But he had one advantage over them; his ships were lighter and 
faster, he controlled the entire coast-line from Pantalayini to 
Chetwai. and his seamen knew every creek and bay. Though 
the Portuguese might command the open sea they were power- 

^ The Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen, p. 98. 

- Anagundi Krishna Rayar of the Keralolpatti. See page 
64 supra. 

^ The envoy was instructed to inform “him that its (of 
Calient) palaces and the city itself had been all burnt, and the 
inhabitants put to the sword, and all its artillery captured, and 
that the Zamorin did not venture to succour the city, but kept 
himself aloof in the hill-country, which is over against Calicut 
and on the borders of his kingdom, until he 'knew that we had 
withdrawn from the place.” (The Commentaries of Affonso 
Albuquerque, Vol. II, p 75.) 

This may be taken as a fair specimen of how the Portugue- 
se manufactured history against the Zamoriu< 
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less against ths country craft when once it bad gained the 
shelter of some river-mouth. He therefore avoided pitched 
battles, and began a sort of guerilla warfare on the sea, which 
impeded their commerce and navigation. 

How effective this was we have the testimony of Albuquer- 
que himself to prove. “He had now,” says he ’ , “had 60 caturis 
made in his land, and as the ships of Cochin enter they sally 
out, endeavouring to capture them Calient greatly oppressed us 
with them, because the factor of Cannanore did not dare to send 
coir or supplies in paqueres and paraos to Cochin for fear of 
being captured. The Calicut men would watch on the mount- 
ain heights, and any ataljya or parao they see coming, they at 
once pounce upon ” 

He realised that with the limited resources at bis com- 
mand and the new tactics employed by the Zamorin it was im- 
possible to reduce his power by open war or a blockade. "If 
your wish is to destroy it by stern war”, he wrote to his king®, 
“it will require a fleet always in occupation on her, and the 
fleet of India is not so large that it can be divided into two 
squadrons.” Calicut could not be starved into surrender, “be- 
cause there is much rice iu the land, Dbarmapattanam and 
Cannanore will always supply it in large quantities, and this 
cannot be stopped except by stopping the navigation of Can- 
nanore. Moreover, when your vessels which sail round Calicut 
are small and furnished with few hands, they (the Calicut peo- 
ple) rise against them, and some are in the risk of being taken. 
When they escape this danger, they would withdraw outside. 
They lauueh their ships into the sea and load them ; and your 
caravels and small vessels do not dare to send out their boats 

» 

while they have a hundred paraos laden with merchendisa 
around one ship and freight her in two hours, and with the 
right wind the ship goes the round of the sea, and your vessels 

^ Pauikkar, Malabar and the Portuguese, p. 81, 

Ibid., p. 82 , 
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remain at anchor. One goes out of Fennani, another from 
Pandarini, some others from Cranganore and others from 
Chalea, while others depart from Dharmapattanam with safe- 
conducts issued from Cannanore. They have always done 
navigation and will continue unless you have those ports occu- 
pied with some very good ships and some rowing vessels to he 
close upon the shore.’’ 

The advantages of ending the war with the Zamorin 
and making peace with him were two-fold. It would weaken 
C liro and Venice ; it might also secure the exclusion of the 
Moors from its trade. “It is the hostility Calicut to us”, 
wrote he ’ , “that makes Venezia so confident of all things of 
India and put sucli trust in her former trade ; and it is that 
which makes Cairo equip lleets trusting to eject your ships and 
men out of India. As long as Calicut continues in its present 
state, so long will Cairo and Venezia continue to foster their 
project. 1 do not see what advantage can accrue from the war 
of Calicut since you do not conquer it. I should state more ; 
il what you wish is to stop her commerce with Mecca you 
could better effect it by peace than by warfare ; 1 can also 
obtain all the ginger of Calicut and I will obstruct all their ua* 
vigation with Mecca’’. 

So he opened negotiations with the Zamorin in 1612. He 
came to Cranganore to see the Eralpad and arrange the preli- 
minaries of a peace. There were, however, many obstacles. The 
Moors were of course against it. The Zsmorin’s mother and 
sister, who listened to the argmeuts of Sahabantia Koya, were 
also on their side. The enemies of the Governor at the Cochin 
settlement strove to prevent the conclusion of a treaty by in- 
stigating the Cochin Rajah to invade the Zamorin’s kingdom, so 
that Albuquerque also might be dragged into hostilities along with 


^ Ibid., p. 86. 




him. The Zamorin himself fell ill and died in August 1613, ^ 
His successor, who had met him at Cranganore, did not allow 
the Koya and his powerful allies at the palace to influence 
him. Albuquerque himself paid a visit to Calicut. And a treaty 
was at last concluded on December 24, 1513. 

Its terms were — 

(1) Coral, silk-stuffs, quicksilver, vcrmilioDi copper, lead, 
saffron, alum and all other merchandise from Portugal should 
be sold only in the port and the Portuguese factory. 

(.2) The Zamorin should supply the Portuguese with all 
the spices and drugs his land produced for the purpose of export 
at the Cochin price, except pepper which must be sold at the 
Cannanore price. At the same time, Ihe Portuguese were to be 
allowed to buy ginger direct Irom tbe cultivator. 

(3) The Moors, however, should be allowed to load annual- 
ly four ships for Mecca and the Bed sea. 

(4) The Portuguese should pay the usual duty on the 
goods they bought (including horses and elephants), and the 

^ Albuquerque was prepared to do anj thing to hasten tbe 
conclusion of the peace. Thinking that it was the Zamorin 
■who opposed it, he even went to the length of requesting the 
Eralapad to poison him, and attributed the Zamorin’s death tp 
it. “ f hold it for certain,” he wrote to his king, ’‘that the 
Nampiadiri slew the Zamorin with poison, because in all my 
letters 1 bid him to kill the Zamorin with ] oiion, and that in a 
peace treaty I will come to an agreement with him." 

(Panikkar, Mnl ibar and the Portuguese, p. 8i.) 

The Zamorin died a natural death. Albuquerque’s boast 
that he induced the Eralpad to poison him has absolutely no 
foundation whatever, 

^ Danvers, The Histonj of the Pori'uguese in India, 
Vol. I, p. 284, 

Zeinuddin, The Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen, p. Ill, 

Panikkar, Malabar and the Portuguese, p 86. 
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purchasers of their merchandise should pay the usual duty oh 
the goods sold to them. 

(6) The Portuguese factor was not to buy merchandise 
except in the presence ol the Zamorin’s clerk, so that the Zamo- 
rin’s dues might be collected. 

(6) The Portuguese captain at Calicut should issue pass- 
ports to all vessels calling at Calicut except those from Cochin 
and Cannanore. 

(7) Natives guilty of crime against the Portuguese and 
vice versa were to be tried by their respective tribunals. 

(8) The Portuguese were to help the Zamorin in his wars, 
provided they were not against Cochin or Cannanore. 

(h) The Portuguese were allowed to pay for all their pur- 
chases in kind, but the duties thereon must be paid in cash. 

(10) Lastly, the Zamorin should allow the Portuguese to 
build a fort at Calicut. 

This treaty is a testimony to the power and wisdon of the 
Zamorin. While it proves that his strength was still unim- 
paired and that he had been able to keep the Portuguese at bay, 
it also recognises the changes that bad taken place in the trade 
of the Indian Ocean. The warfare of the last ten years had 
made it abundantly clear that the Muhammadans could not hold 
their own in the sea against the Ponugueset and their monopoly 
ot the eastern trade was fast slipping away Irom their hands. 
Tne Zamorin had been protecting tue Muhammadans because 
they had bsen lurtDermg the trade ol his kingdom. And 
a.s they were now losing ground everyday, wisdom 
dictated that he should make an agreomeui, niih those 
who were ousting them. As the Poitugucse had promised 
to take all the products ol his country there was no danger 
ol their remaining unsold. And while he made sure that his 
exports to Europe would not suffer ho also fully secured his 
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trade with Egypt and Arabia by the atipulation for sending font 
ships to the Red sea every year. Further, no distinction was 
made between the Portuguese and the native merchants in the 
matter of duties. And by providing for these duties to be paid 
in cash he ensured a regular stream of money to his treasury. 
Taking all these circumstances into consideration it is impossible 
to say what more the Zamorin could have demanded to secure 
his power or interests. Objection might be taken to the per- 
mission given for the construction of a fortress. But, as the 
events would show, the Zamorin was strong enough to destroy 
it when it became a source of danger. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE PORTUGUESE WAR : THE SECOND STAGE 

The Portuguese built their fort on the right bank of the 
Kallayi river at the southeru end of the town, close to the old 
jetty stormed by Albuquerque in 1610. In shape and size it 
was exactly like the Cochin fort On the sea-side there wore 
two towers, and the wall connecting them was pierced by a 
wicket gate so that the garrison might have easy and uninter- 
rupted communication with the sea. The keep had three 
storeys. On the land-side also there were two towers, and bet- 
ween them was the principal entrance of the fort, defended by a 
bastion 

To cement the newly established friendship the Zamorin 
sent tw 0 envoys to the king of Portugal with a letter expressing 
his readiness to supply timber and other materials for ship- 
building*. 

But for the fact that the new Zamorin (1513-1622) saw 
that his best interests lay in peace, not in war, this treaty would 
not have survived the death of Albuquerque in 1616. For bis 
successors sorely tried his patience Lopo Soares, for example, 
demanded that the Zamorin should repair to the Portuguese 
fort and wait upon him. Hostilities were averted only by the 
good sense of the Portuguese captains, who refused to draw 
their sword in such a silly and unjust cause 

On another occasion, in 1617, they tried to kill the Zamo- 
rin by treachery. “They invited him, ‘‘says Zeinuddin, *" to a 
house within their fort under the pretext of presenting him 

^ The site of this fort had disappeared under the sea by 
the time of Hamilton’s visit in 1703. (A New Account of the 
East Indies, Vol. I, p, 319.) 

* The Keralapalama, p. 136. 

* Ibid., p. 145. 

* The Toh/ut-ul-Mujahideen, pp. 113-114, 
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with some valuable gifts, sairl to have been sent for his accept- 
ance by the Viceroy of the Europeans; but tbeir intention was 
the seizure of his person. The Zamorin, however, seeing 
through this stratagem, by means of a sign made by a certain 
Prank, escaped from amongst them, and was delivered out of 
their snare by the will ol God Most High; and in consequence 
of his escape the Pranks expelled from their society him of their 
number, who in saving tlie Zamorin had betrayed their purposei 
banishing him with all his relaiions to Ciuinanore.” 

The Cochin Rajah left no stone unturned to bring about a 
war between the Portuguese and the Zamorin. In 1619 he 
induced one of his nobles to invade the territories belonging to 
one of Ibo Zamorin’s feudatories Thi.s led to a general war, 
and the Cochin Rajah suffered a disastrous defeat. He appeal- 
ed to Sequeira, the new Governor, to helj) him, representing to 
him that the custom of the country ri quired that be should 
avenge the death of Prince Narayanan and bis nephews at 
Idap] alii in 1603 by killing an equal Dumber of the princes 
belonging to Necliyiruppu, and he should destroy Calicut even 
as the Zamorin had destroyed Cochin. Sequeira sent 36 men to 
assist him, and the Cochin Rajah invaded Chelwai in 1521' 
But he was outnumbered, and pursued right up to his capital. 
Though clel'oated in battle, the Rajah had achieved his object of 
alipuating the Zaniorin from the Portuguose. 

Oo ttie sea au unofficial war had already broken out- For 
as sc'oii as the Poituguese completed the building of their fort- 
ress they forbade the Moors to export ginger and pepprr, and 
seized every Moorish ship that had these articles on Ixiard^. 
They did not also honour their own passports. They levied 
taxes, tributes and presents at their pleasure. What was 
not willingly given was taken by force 

’ 'J ht herutapatuma, p. 155. 

^ Ibid., }) f (M. 

^ The Toh/tit-ul-Mujahidetn, p. 112. 

* The Keralapalama, pp. 164-165. 
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Thereupon the Moors began to retaliate. In 1623 they 
captured ten Portuguese vessels, and raided the Cochin har- 
bour. They followed this up by an attack on Cranganore. ^ 
In Kutti Ali of Tannr they had a capable leader in this war of 
reprisal. In 1624 he collected a fleet of 200 ships and bomb- 
arded the Portuguese fort at Calicut. 

The death of the Zamorin who concluded the peace of 
1513 brought matters to a head. The new Zamorin (1522- 
1531) was less friendly towards the Portuguese than hia pre- 
decessor. The Moors were not slow to take advantage of this. 
In 1523 they insulted the Portuguese Governor, Duarte Mene- 
ses, ^ and in 1524 an ojxsn fight took place in the bazaar bet- 
ween them and the Portuguese soldiers. ^ The crazy Lima, 
the commandant of the fortress, who took every Moplah for an 
assaatin aiming at his life, submitted exaggerated reports of 
their hostility, and helped to precipitate the crisis.'* 

At this juncture Vasco da Gama arrived at Goa, as Vice- 
roy. In September he sent D'Souza with 3U0 men to assist 
Lima. He cleared the sea of the hostile fleet, and da Gama 
came to Cochin to adopt more vigorous measures against the 
Zamorin. 

Hut he died on December 24, and Henry Meneses suc- 
ceeded him. With 50 ships, including 19 grabs furnished by the 
Purakkad Atikal, he ajipeared off Ponnani on February 25, 
1525 I'he deleuces of the port bad been repaired and strength- 
ened alter .tlmeida's attack. Meneses sent some soldiers to 
the shore loi water and provisions. But they were set upon 
and driven hack. Next morning, the Portuguese landed in force, 
and a fierce engagement took place. Thirty-eight ships be- 
longing to Chinna Kutti Ali were burnt : a large number of 

^ The Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen,^l\ 117-.tl9. 

* The Keralapalama , p. 166. 

* 1 he Tohfut-itl-Mujahideen, 117. 

* Whiteway, The Rise of Portuguese Pover in India, 
p. 204. 
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Moplahs Were killed ; the cocoanat trees on either bank of the 
river were cut down by the Cochin Nayars, and houses, shops 
and mosques were all destroyed. ^ 

Then he proceeded to Pantalayini* which he roached at 
sunset on March 1. It was defended by three bastions on a 
steep hill, held by 20,000 men, while the mouth of the river, 
which formed the harbour, was guarded by 150 ships. Against 
the advice of bis captains Meneses attacked the place early next 
morning. After a stubborn fight the Moplahs gave way, the 
bastions were stormed, and the town was sacked. The 
Portuguese carried off 250 pieces of cannon and vast 
quantities of ammunition, besides spices which provided lading 
for forty ships 

'Not content with these, Meneses resolved to blockade 
Calicut, and starve the Zamorin into submission. For this 
purpose he told off 4 ships to patrol the coast, and cut off the 
the rice ships from Mangalore and other places But the 
Zamorin sent a fleet, at the sight of which the Portuguese ships 
sailed away to Cochin. Though able to raise the blockade, the 
Moplah ships could not, however, keep their enemies 
confined to their ports, and prevent them from reinforcing 
Lima and supplying him with provisions. 

Towards the end of April Tinayancheti Fjlayutu and the 
Knrumbiyatiri invested the fort by land with 12,000 Nayars. * 
The artillery was placed under the command of a skilled Sicilian 
engineer, who bad been taken captive by the Turks at the siege 
of Rhodes in 1522, and who had since then purchased his free- 
dom by becoming a Mussalraan. Ha threw up trenches and 
placed guns in 'Vannattauparampa, south of the tort, and in the 
streets of ( hinakkoUa. The Portuguese abandoned all their 
outlying ware-houses, and retired to the protection of their fort. 

^ The Keraljpala 176. 

I hid., p. 176. 

* The KerulolpaUit'p, 99, 
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The fort was defended by a small but determined garrison 
of 300 men under Lima. He had water and rice for one year 
but curry stuffs and oil for only one month. 

On the 13th of June the Zamorin himself came to Calicut 
to direct the siege in person It became more rigorous. Wood- 
en castles Were erected and filled with musketeers; at the same 
time, huge mantlets concealed and protected the miners at work. 
To prevent supplies reaching by sea the Nayars occupied the 
strip of shore in front of the fort. 

Lima sent a messenger to Cochin imploring help. Al- 
though the moosoon was blowing with all its fury, the messenger 
braved all the risks of a voyage in this season, and reached 
Cochin on the 1 0th of July. Meneaes made an appeal for 
volunteers. A hundred and forty responded to the call. They 
started in two ships under the command of Josburte, and appear- 
ed off Calicut after 25 days. Though Lima signalled to Josburte 
that it was not opportune to make a landing, the latter made for 
land with thirty-five men in a boat, end succeeded in reaching 
it, thanlis lo the timely sortie from the fort. Their arrival did 
not, however, brighteu the hopes of the besieged. Lima tied a 
letter to an arrow aoci shot it out to the ships, informing those 
on board that no force short of 500 would suffice, and food and 
ammunition should be sent immediately. 

The Zamorin spared no efforts to capture the fort before 
reinforcements arrived. The Sicilian engineer constructed 
a mine, but a Portuguese prisoner managed to 
convey information to the besieged by means of a song. A 
counter mine was sunk, and the miners were caught and killed. 

One stormy night, at the end of August, boats arrived from 
Cochin and landed ammunition, bread, salted meat and other 
provisions, and in the morning, Lima, out of bravado, scaled 
the rampart, chucked some bundles of fresh betel leaf to the 
enemy, and proceeded to show them that he had both bread 
and meat by eating them in full view of the besiegers, 
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On the 15th of October Meneees himself came with 20 
ships. The shore was so strongly guarcled that he dared not 
come near. For fifteen days he remained undecided. At last, 
he sent Antonio da Silveirawith 400 men to cut his way to 
the fort and concert measures with Lima for the landing 
of his huge relieving force. On the 31st a joint 
attack was made from the sea and fort; 2,000 of the besiegers 
were killed, including the Sicilian engineer ; the sea-side of the 
fortress was cleared ; and Meneses landed with all pomp and 
ceremony. “ 

But he had already detcimined to abandon Calicut- For, 
it had become abundantly clear to him that the fortress could 
not be held against the Zamorin. On the pretext that the 
Turks Were equipping an expedition to the cast and they could 
not, therefore, afford to fritter away their strength he ordered 
the garrison to march to the ships. The last man to leave 
the fort set fire to a train of gunpowder, and it was reduced to 
a heap of ruins- ^ 

Once more the Portuguese were foiled by the Zamorin. 
Their losses were great. “The income Irom oattas alone was 
1 600 cruzados every year. That, together with the very pro- 
fitable trade that was carried on, was lost to the Portuguese 
Further, the Moors became bolder and adopted an aggres- 
sive policy, Paltu Marakkar, assisted by the Purakkad Atikal, 
seized and sank every Portuguese ship he happened to come 
across. Their trade was paralysed. None oi their ships would 
venture out in the open sea without proper convoy. 
There was only one remedy, which was to 
induce the sea-rovers to fight a pitched battle. 
But the Moors had learnt wisdom by experience. They care- 
fully avoided a collision with. the enemy. Whenever the enemy 
^ The Keracapalutna, pp. J7U — 185. 

Logan, Malabar Manuol, pp, 316— 328, 

Panikkar, Malabar and the Portuguese pp. 110—111. 

* Panikkar, M.ilabar and the Portuguese, p. 111. 




ships were sighted beaeoa fires were lighted on hill-tops lo 
warn the country craft of the approach of the enemy, and 
they at once ran to the shelter of the nearest river-mouth 
into which the Portuguese dared not pursue them. So with 
all his efforts the enterprising Meneses was able to accomplish 
little more than burn a few paraos and huts at Chaliyam^ 
before he died in February 1526. 

His successor, Ijopo Vaz da Sampayo, had better luck. 
His first act was to proceed against Kutti Ali. This enterpris- 
ing leader had taken to the more profitable course of sending 
merchandise to the ports of Persia, Arabia and Egypt in defi- 
ance of the Portuguese ships, instead of to commerce-destru- 
tion like Pattu Marakkar and the chiet of Purakkad. The 
new Governor attacked him at Bacanore and destroyed his fleet. 

In March 1528, the Portuguese obtained another victory. 
Lopo Vaz came upon Chinna Kutti Ali and his sixty ships bet- 
ween Mangalore and Mt. Eli. The Portuguese captain, D’Esa^ 
boarded Chinna Kutti Ali’s ship, and captured him. He was 
released for a ransom of 500 Pantaljcoon% but before be was 
set free he was compelled to swear on the Koran that he would 
not fight against them. ^ 

In Kutti Ali Haji of Dharmapattanam the Moors found 
another leader. He imitated Pattu Marakkar, and harassed the 
Portuguese whenever they appeared between Pantalayini and 
Mangalore. 

At the same time their blockade of Cbotwai ended in disas- 
ter. For a storm drove their ships ashore and wrecked them. 
The Moplahs at once seized the wrecks and made short work 
ol the survivors 

Da Cunha, who succeeded Lopo Vaz in 1529, changed his 
policy. Realising the futility of war, he made peace 
with the Zamorin, aud tried to gain by intrigues what he could 
not obtain by force. 


^ The Keralatjrilama, p. 188. 
* Ibid., p. 191. 
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I'he Rajahs of Bettet, Beypore and Chaliyam did not like 
the Cochin policy of the Zamorin, for they belonged to the same 
caste as the Cochin Rajah. The reverses of the Zamorin in 
1603 even turned the head of Bettet for a moment, and he 
conceived the idea of establishing his independence by follow- 
ing the example of Unni Goda Varma. In 1604 he invited the 
Portuguese to his kingdom, and a small Portuguese force actu- 
ally came to Be Item But the Rajah was not bold enough 

for an open defiance, and he sent his new allies back with num- 
erous presents and a promise of secret support Ju 1528, 
when a Portuguese sliip was wrecked off his coast, ho gave 
shelter to the crew, and roJused to surrender them to the 
Zamorin. Da Ciiuha thought to avail hiinaell ol the disalfectiuii 
of these Kshalriya vassals of the Zamorin. A f('rt near Pon- 
nani or Chaliyam, he considered, would enable him to curb 
his activities. So he sent envoys to Bettet, who gladly allowed 
him to erect a lorl on the norlh hank of the river opposite 
Ponnaui. But tiio sliijw which were bringing the builiiiug 
materials Irotn Cochin were destroyed by a fetorm while they 
were negotiating the river-mouth -. 

The attempt to erect a fortress at Tanur having failed, 
the Portuguese turned to Chaliyam. Situated on the road to 
Ponnani and Cochin, a lortress there would enable them to 
threaten the Zamorin's communications. Its Rajah, named 
Unni Rama, listened to the secret overtures nuule through the 
Rajah of Bettet. None of them, however, dared openly defy 
their suzerain, the Zamoriu. The Portuguese sent one of their 
ablest men, “oue who was master ol the greatest .subtlety and 
cunning, and capable of employing the deepest stratagems,’ •* 
to obtain his consent. As his finances were runuing short he 
allowed them to erect a iort at Chaliyam, provided they paid 

him hall the customs duties on the traffic that passed through 
the river. ° 

^ 1 he h.eralupalama, p. 04. ” 

~ 'J tk: lohjut-itl-Mujahkieen pp. 124-J26. 

^ Ibid.,]). i2b. 
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The Portngneee were as neual high-handed in their meth- 
ods. “They constructed,” says Zeinuddin, ^ “fortifications of 
solidity lyad strength ; and throwing the ancient Jamie mosque, 
which had been erected there on the first introduction of 
Islamism in Malabar, they took the stones which had composed 
this building as material for their fort, to which they also added 
a church.” To the remonstrances of the Muhammadans the 
Portuguese Governor replied: “The Ray of the Town to 
which they belonged had sold to the Pranks both the mosque 
and the ground on which it stood”. “In addition to this’’, goes 
on the Shieb,” wicked men demolished tlie tombs of the 
Moslems, and carried off the stones ol which they had been built 
to complete their fortress ” 

In J631 anew Zamorin came to the Stanam. The 
Muhammadans appealed to him- The Rajah of Chaliyara made 
peace by an unconditional submission. But ttie Rajah of Bettet 
prevaricated, and, relying iqion the support ol the Portuguese, 
he even tried to defy his overlord. ■* So, in 1538, the Zamorin 
sent an army against him, and conqielled him to atone for his 
conduct by surrendering nil liis lands in the^ neighbourhood of 
Ponnani and his island n“ar tlhaliyain. 

In 1534 Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gunerat sent Khoja 
Hussain to the Zamorin to ask lor his co-eperation against the 
Portuguese. But he was not wdling to draw his sword against 
them just then, as they had not committed any overt act of 
hostility. 

But it was not long belrre they drew him into a conllict. 
In 1536 they assisted the Cochin Rajah to recover the Sacred 
Stone, which he had removed from Cochin to Jdappalli i° 
1603. * Thereupon he took the field at the bead of his forces, 
But the monsoon compelled him to withdraw. On his retire- 

^ Ibid., p. 132. 

This Rajah embraced Christianity and went to Goa. 

(Ibid., p. 134.) 

Whiteway, The Bise of Portuguese Powlt in India, 
d. 262. See also page 172 supra. 
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meat the Portuguese erected a fort at Crangaoore, “the chief 
route and entrance by which the Zamorin went to Repelim”. * 
But when he resumed his campaign at the end of the monsoon, 
they requested the Rajahs of Bettet and Cranganore to inter- 
cede with him on their behalf. 

At last a treaty was signed at Ponnani on January 1, 
1540. The Portuguese were to buy all the Calicut pepper at 
the Cochin rate and ginger at 92 Panama per bahar, and allow 
the Zamorin to s^nd 3^ haham of pepper to Portugal on his 
own account for every 100 fc./ Aar* bought by them. Further, 
they agreed to sell ]iart of their merchandise at Calicut, so 
that he might have bis customary dues ou imports, 
and to provide him with quicksilver, vermilion and coal. I’he 
treaty bound them also to neutrality even if he attacked their 
allies. In return he agreed to accept their passports for the 
Moorish vessels. 

Thus it is clear that the Zamorin had lost nothing by the 
long war which he had been waging with the Portuguese. He 
was able to secure not only all the commercial advantages 
which he had obtained by the treaty of 1513 but also their 
neutrality in his wars against the Cochin Rajah On the other 
hand, the abandonment of their ally and portege, the 
Cochin Rajah, was a tacit admission on their part of the 
decline of their own power and prestige- 

This peace lasted but ten years ; in 1560 war broke 
out. A dispute betweeu the Rajahs of Pimenta and Cochin led 
the Portuguese to interfere on behalf of the latter. In the very 
first engagement that took place the Rajah of Pimenta was slain. 
This prince was not only a feudatory of the Zamorin hut had 
been actually adopted in his family 8o he declared war on 

^ Correa, Lend^is de India, Voi, V. 

* “The Zamorin made him fourth in the line of succession, 
according to the custom which had existed among the people 
of Malabar”. 


{The Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen,^. 147). 



Cochin, and, accompanied by no leas than eighteen of hia vaaaal 
chieftaina, among whom were the chiefa of Pnrakkad, Udiyan- 
perur, Mangat, Kavalappara, Venganad, Bettet and Knrumbra- 
nad, he proceeded to Bardela. The war proved apecially fatal 
to the Cochin family. Three Rajaha fell in battle one after 
another ; in 1661 the Chavera of Pimenta killed the Rajah who 
waa reaponaible for the death of their chief ^ ; on January 27, 
1665 hia aucceaaor amd two of hia nephewa fell fighting; with- 
in a fortnight the new Rajah also waa alain in battle at Pudia- 
kavu * 

Even before hostilitiea broke out on land, the Portugueae 
and the Moore had come into conflict on the aea. The former 
did not honour the safe-eonducta issued by their own ofBcera 
and seized every Moorish vessel that came their way. With a 
refinement of cruelty, worthy of Mihirakula the Hun, they 
bound the crew with ropes, or tied them up in nets, or cot oft 
their hands and legs, and cast their 'unfortunate 
victims into the sea to witness their last agonies. When 
formal war broke out they attacked and plundered, whenever 
opportunity offered, Pantalayini, Tikkoti, Ponnani and Cbetwai. 

Tn 1669 envoys came to the Zamorin from Adil Shah of 
Bijapur and Nizam Shah of Ahmad nagar seeking his as- 
sistance in a joint enterprise against the Portuguese in the west 
coast. It was agreed that Adil Shah should attack Goa, Nizam 
Shah should march on Chaul and the Zamorin should proceed 

‘ Towards the end of April 1560, the King of Pimenta, 
having undergone the ceremonies of adoption by the Zamorin 
of Calicut, returned to his kingdom, and took bis residence at 
Bardela”. (De Conto, The Decadas, Book VIII, Chap, VIII). 

Padmanabha Menon, The History of Kerala, Vol. I, 

p. 378. 

^ Day, The Land of the Pernmals, pp. 69-60. 

• The Tohfut-ut Mujahideen, pp. 162 — 163. 
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against Chfiliya™. Id pursuance of this treaty the Zatnorin 
investecl Chaliyam. Sheik Zeinnddin thus describes the siege:-’^ 
“He sent against this fortress certain of his ministers in 
command over the Muhammadan inhabitants of Funan, who 
were assisted by bodies of the people of the town of Shaleeat, and 
who, during their advance, pursuaded the people of Pnmoor, 
Tanoor, and Pupoorangar to join them. The Mahomedans enter- 
ing Shaleeat on the night of the 14th or the 16th day of Sufur 
(July) in the year 979 (A. D. 1671), a battle took place between 
them and the Franks at the break of the following day, during 
which the Mahomedans burnt the houses belonging to the 
Franks that were without the fort and their churches also, 
demolishing at the same time their outer works of mud. Of the 
Mahomedans three only found martyrdom in this affair, whilst 
a large body of the Franks were slain, who after this, retreated 
to their citadel of stone and took refuge in it; but the Mahomed- 
ans with the Nair troops of the Zamorin surrounded it (whilst 
the faithful from all the countries around hastened to 
engage, in this holy warfare), and throwing up trenches 
around it, blockaded it with the greatest vigilance, so that no 
provision could reach the besieged excepting by chance. In 
carrying on this siege the Zamorin expended a vast sura of 
money ; about two months after its commenceme nt he himself 
came from Funan to conduct it ; and with such extreme vigour 
and activity did he pursue his measures, intercepting all sup- 
plies, that the stock of provisions of the Pranks became entirely 
exhausted, and they were compelled to devour dogs and to 
feed on animals of a similar vile and impure nature. In con- 
sequence of this scarcity there came out of the fort every day 
large bodies of their servants and proselytes, both male and 
female, who were not molested by the besiegers, but had a 
safe passage granted to them. Now, although the Pranks sent 
supplies to their countrymen shut up in Shaleeat from Cochin 
and Cannanore, yet these never reached them, their convoys 

Ibid., pp. 167—169, 


1 
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having been attacked and destroyed. During the blockade the 
besieged sent messengers to the Zamorin offering to capitulate 
and deliver up to him certain large pieces of cannon, which 
were in the fort, and also to indemnify him for the expenses of 
the war, besides some other concessions. But he refused to con- 
sent to these terms, although his ministers were eatia- 
[ied with them. Shortly after, when the Franks perceived 
their condition desperate from the failure of their provisions, 
they sent oK^ssengers to the Zamorin offering to deliver up the 
fort with its arsenal and all its cannon, provided that a safe 
pass ige was afforded them and protection for their personal 
projierty guaranteed; and he consenting to these terms, the 
garrison marched out at midnight on the 10th of Jumadie- 
Alakhur, sate egress being afforded tnem; they were shortly 
afterwards sent away (greatly dispirited) with the Ray of 
Tauoor, who had leagued with and abetted them, being indeei 
secretly favourable to their cause, although ostensibly support- 
ing the Zamorin; and this chief, having provided them with all 
necessaries, conducted them to the Tanoor country, where 
galliots, sent from Cochin, conveyed them to that city, where 
they arrived in sal'ety, but much disheartened and cast down. 
Now all that befell them was in retribution of their evil deeds. 
Shortly after, the Zamorin, having taken possession of the 
ordnance and stores contained in this fort, demolished it entire- 
ly, leaving not one stone upon another.” ^ 

^ The following verse in Malayulam commemorates this 
event : — 

fflaiOgjo (jifliOo araBfijoolmagjunlrreoasiift aDosaonli 

s)oj^o (tyusjliaiZianFvl rusrauzil^acn SiSfiiafo) sks)a>5i<aoasn3cnaco 
saosnai <o3<aaitro^^s isilz(5i3>^3ejl(32>s><ds)3gs>d>3 
iziz 2i30ocij|^a<pojo& a>c^3sma2i<a>l^cn3at. 

‘‘On Tiruvatira or the sixth asterism, which happened 
to be the filth lunar day, in the month of Vris.;hika (November 
-December) in the year 747 M. E. (ib71 A. D.) King 
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‘‘With their expulsion,” observes Mr. Panikkar ‘ it may 
be said that the Portuguese effort to control Malabar came to 
an end. Seventy years of conlliet had come to nothing, and 
the victory in this prolonged conflict lay decisively with the 
Ruler of Calient.” 

Manavikrama defeated the Bakshasa army, occupied the 
Chaliyam fort, and thus conferred prosperity on all.” 

^ Panikkar, Malabar and the Portuguese, pp. 134 — 135. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE DOWNFALL OP THE PORTUGUESE 

The Portuguese did not immediately abandon the struggle. 
They raided Chaliyam in 15 'J2 and Parappanangadi in 1673. 
In 1677 they seized 60 Moorish vessels bringing rice from 
Mangalore to Calicut. So, when the envoy of Adil Shah, the 
Sultan of Brjapur, came in 1578 to offer his felicitations to the 
new Zamorin (1578-1688), the ruler of Calicut renewed the 
old alliance for a war against them. 

The Portuguese were frightened, and their ambassadors 
waited upon him at Cranganore, whither he had gone to cele- 
brate the Bbarani lestival. They promised to put a stop to 
their maritime warfare if be would give his consent for erecting 
a fort at Ponnani. But he was not willing to comply with 
their request, though he had no objection to their having a fort 
at Calicut. The bitter e.vperience of 1525 induced them, how- 
ever, to reject this offer, and the negotiations fell through 

To show that they were not absolutely impotent on land 
the Portuguese pursuaded the Cochiu Hajah to mate an attack 
on the Zamorin’s stronghold at Cranganore. But the attempt 
1 ailed, and soon altorwards diiTerencea arose between them and 
the Cochin Uajah. So, in 1.581, once more they approached the 
Zamorin. This time they were more lucky. He allowed them 
to have a factory, instead of a fort, at Ponnani, obtaining in re- 
turn the rigid of navigation lor the Moors to the ports of 
Guzerat, Persia and Arabia 

In 1688 a new Zamorin came to the muinad. He ruled 
1111 1597 He was more friendly towards them than his pre- 
decessor. He allowed them to seltls at Calicut. In 1591 he 
himself laid the foundation of their church, tor which he freely 

^ The Toh/ut-ul-Mujahfdeen, pp. 172-176. 

^ Ibid., p. 180. 
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granted them not only the site bnt also the building materials. 
It is said that he even gave them land for maintaining a perpet- 
ual lamp in honour of the Virgin. 

The Frenchman, Pyrard de Liaval, who visited Calicut a 
few years later, teatifies, not without some jealousy, to the great 
influence and the valuable privileges enjoyed by the Reman 
Catholic Fathers. ‘‘There reside”, says he, “two Jesuit Fathers, 
the oue an Italian, the other a Portuguese, who are well receiv- 
ed of the king, and get from him a pension of a hundred crowns 
a year. They have built near the seashore a very large and 
handsome ehurch, on ground jweeented by the king; and they 
have the king’s leave and license to convert the people to 
Christianity so long as they use no constraint ...I'hese Jesuit 
Fathers have the ear of the king, who likes them much; and 
they take great care to do nothing displeasing to him. They 
go often to the palace of the king to treat of affairs.” ’ 

The Portuguese did not lose anything by the accession of 
anew Zamorin (1597 — 1599). Tie loined them in a war 
against Kunhali Marakkar of Kottakkal ■^. It may appnr 
^ The Voyage of Fyiaid de Laval, Vol. 1, p. 4UL\ 

^ The original seat ot the Marakkar family was Ponnani. 
In course of time they spread to Tanur and other ports of the 
west coast. When Altueida attacked Ponnani they left it 
and established themselves near Agalapula. Their courage and 
loyalty were recognised and admired by the Zamorin, and he 
conferred upon the head of the family the title of Marakkar 
and the special right to wear a silk turlan. Alter the expulsion 
of the Portuguese from Chaliyam Pattu Marakkar obtained 
leave from the Zamorin to build a small fort at Putuppattanam 
at the mouth of the Kottapula. On his death his brother’s son 
Kunhali, succeeded him. He was very ambitious. Conscious 
of his power on the sea he conceived the idea of carving a 
a little principality of his own, where he would he free from 
molestation. He enlarged the fort and 8trengtben.:d its defences 
“At the mouth of the river”, says Pyrard de Laval, “he erected, 
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strange that the king of Calicut shouW turn against Kunhali, 
the life and soul of the sea-fight against the Portuguese, and 
combine for his destruction with the very people who thirsted 
for his blood. This volte-face was not due to mere caprice. 
The rapprochement between the Zamorin and the Portuguese 
had been slowly loosening the bonds of Hindu-Mushm unity in 

by leave of the king, a large lortress in the fashion of ours, 
consisting of strong walls, built with lime and saud, and having 
a supply of fresh water within. Beyond this he constructed 
two very large forts to guard the mouth ol the river so that all 
his ships came in to sale moorings under the fortress, and 
abode there out ol all danger and trouble. The fortress pro. 
tected the town, which was also (oriilied, as well on the sea as 
on the landside ; it was almost surrounded by the sea and the 
river”. “On the landside”, says Danvers, ‘ he made a deep 
ditch with double treucb, two and a hall yards wide, and at 
intervals erected towers armed with cannon that Hanked the 
work. Between two creeks he built a strong wall for the pro- 
tection of the town at either end. whilst along the seashore he 
erected a palisade, couneciiug two bastions, in which were 
heavy cannon that eummauded the entrance to the harbour- 
The entrance was lurlher obstructed by means ol masts 
strongly chained together”. 

Laval was show u round the lortress and the house in 
which Kunhali had resided. ‘ 1 saw ’’ says he, “on the walls 
ol the halls all the adtcuLures and victories of Cognialy (Kunhali) 
UB Well by laud as by sea, very well paiuted and coloured, with 
all the gaJliolB, galleys aud other vessels that he had taken or 
sunk, very bkillully represented, llis lame aud terror were 
spread abroad from the Cape ol Good Hope to China ; aud I 
was assured that he had at a single blow cut a galley oar in 
two, and likewise had cut down u man with a sword by his side, 
hewing man aud sword with a single cut.” 

{The Voyage oj Ptjrafd de Laval, Vol. I, pp. 351-352., 

Danvers, The History oj the Portuguese, VoJ. II, pp.S)4-y5). 
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his kingdom. The treaties which he had concluded with the 
foreigners had shaken the foundations of their commercial 
monopoly. The implicit confidence and the whole-hearted 
loyalty of the former days had been gradually impaired by 
jealousy, fear and uncertainty Further, the tehaviour of the 
Mnpiali hero also tended to precipitate a crisis. Success turned 
his head. He was indiscreet enough to style himself King of 
the Moors and Lord of the the Indian Beas, and to waylav 
ships bound for Calicut and levy blackmail. He had even the 
audacity to cut off the tail of one of the elephants belong- 
ing to the Zamorin. And when asked to explain his conduct, 
he added insult to injury by ill-treating the Nayar whom the 
king had sent ’. So, through the Roman Catholic Fathers, 
the Zamorin concluded a treaty with the Portuguese against him. 

But the allies failed in their first attempt, which was 
made in 1598. Before they could launch another attack the 
Zamorin himself died. His successor (1599 — 1604), however, 
agreed to bring 15 elephants and 5,000 men-at-arms to the 
field, and to provide 1,000 labours, 30 boats, 20 a.xes and 
1,000 baskets, while the Portugnese were to make the attack 
by Sea with as many ships as were required . The booty was 
to be shared equally between the two contracting parties. The 
Marakkar’s life was to be spared, but he was to be kept in 
honourable custody by the Portuguese. The town and the 
fortress were to be occupied by the Zamorin. The Rajahs 
of Bettem and Cbaliyam were to remain at Cochin as sureties 
for the Zamorin, while the Portuguese were to send three 
officers and two Fathers to Calicut as hostages for their good 
faith. 

At the beginning of IGOO the Zamorin came to Kottakkal 
with 60,000 Nayars, many time.s the number agreed to in the 
treaty. The progress of the siege was, however, interrupted 
by the Mamakam, (or which the Zamorin went to Tirunavayi, 
leaving the Kurumhranad Rajah in charge of the operations 

^ The Voyasieof Pyrard de Laval, Vol. J, p, 3o2- 
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After the king’s return the siege was pressed with vigour 
both by land and sea. At last. Kunbali sued for peace. The 
Zamorin promised to spare the lives of his followers. To 
Kunhali he granted life hut not liberty, as his hands had already 
been tied by the Portuguese. On the appointed day, the 
garrison sallied out, the Zamorin occupied the fort, and 
Kunhali was handed over to the Portuguese. ^ 

The alliance between the Zamorin and the Portuguese was 
as usual short-lived. The Portuguese violated the treaty by 
hanging Kunhali like a common felon. The Zamorin regretted 
that he hod surrendered him, ^ and, holding himself responsible 
for his fate, he resolved to avenge his death. The Cochin Rajah 
also tried his best to bring about a rupture. While the 
Zamorin had been engaged in reducing Kunhali, he attacked 
Koratty Kairaal, who was a feudatory of the Zaraoirn. So, 
as 800 D as the KoUaltkal com])aign was over, the Calicut Nayars 
marched to the south. The Cochinites were defeated and 
driven back, but, unfortunately, the Zamorin was wounded in 
the leg. As the Portuguese were supposed to be all in all at 
Cochin the Zamoriu thought that they should have restrained 
their protege. So preparations were set on foot for their ex- 
pulsion from Cranganore. 

^ “All the Nairs were drawn up on one side and the Portu- 
guese on the other. Cognialy then came forth and proceeded 
to salute the king and ask his pardon. The king called upon 
him to deliver his sword, and taking it, struck him two or 
three light strokes on the shoulder as if in jest, and then 
addressed him in these words; “Cognialy, yon have given me 
much trouble and grief ’’ ; at the same time turned to Seigneur 
Andre, saying “Take Cognialy, he is yours.” {Ibid., p. 355) 

^ “The King of Calicut had great regret for having deli- 
vered up so valiant a man, for Cognialy and his brother were 
esteemed the bravest captains in all the East Indies.” (Ibid., p. 
35(1). 
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The year 1604 witneeseci the aecesBiOD of a new Zaraorm 
(1604 — 1617) at Caiiout and the appearance of a new European 
nation in the Indian walere. These were the Dutch. The 
Zamorin concluded an agreement with them. By the treaty 
concluded on November 11, 1604, between “the Zamorin, Em- 
peror of Malabar, and Admiral S. Van dec Hagen, with a view to 
the expulsion of the Portuguese Irom the territories of His 
Highness and the rest of India’", the Dutch were permitted to 
open a factory at Ponuani and Calicut in return for their help 
to reduce Cranganore- But they did not act up to their pro- 
mise, and the Cranganore project had to be postponed. In 1608 
another Dutch fleet of 13 ships came before Calicut. Its com- 
mandant, Veerhoeven, presented to the Zamorin two guns he 
had taken from a Portuguese ship and some valuable articles 
sent by his master, Maurice ol Nassau. The old alliance was 
renewed, hut the new did not prove more iruitiul than the 
old. For, the Dutch were not at this time intent upon estab- 
lishing any settlemeuls on the Malabar coast. 

In .16f4 the Cochin itajah quarrelled with the Portuguese, 
and the Zamorin look advantage ol it to lay siege to Cranga- 
uore. The Portuguese strove to gain time by openiug negoti- 
ations; but the Zamorin saw through their designs and refused to 
recall his Nayars. In 1615 the besisging army was re-inlorced, 
and in the tollowiug year a Dutch squadron ot 3 ships appear- 
ed off the mouth o( the river. It seemed that, at last, the fort 
must lall. But relief was brought by Noronua. whereupon the 
Dutch sailed away. 

But (he Zamorin did not withdraw Irom before Cranga- 
Dore. In March an English fleet appeared off the place. 
Captain Keeling, who comnaanded it, concluded a treaty with 
him. But the English Were not yet ready lor enterprises on 
the mainland. And so the treaty came to nothing. 

Shortly afterwards the Zamorin died. The new Zamorin 
(1617— 16z7) did not abandon the siege of Cranganore. On the 
other hand, he prosecuted it with greater vigour. So, in 1623, 
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the Portupnesc sent envoys to him to conclude a treaty. They 
landed at Calicut on December 22, ] 623, and had an audience 
with the ZacQorin. “He was a young mao,” says P. Della Valle^, 
“of thirty, or five and thirty, years of age to my thinking; of a 
large bulk of body, sufficiently fair for an Indian and of a hand- 
some presence. He is called by the proper name of Vikira. His 
beard was somewhat long and worn equally round about his face; 
he was naked, having only a piece of fine changeable cotton 
cloth, blue and white, hanging from the girdle to the middle of 
the leg. He had diverse bracelets on his arms, pendants in his 
ears, and other ornaments with many jewels and rubies of 
value.” 

The Zamorin sent a return embassy. But these negoti- 
ations did not materialise in a treaty, and war continued for 
another forty years without any remarkable success on either 
side. 

In the meanwhile, four Zamorins came to the Stanam one 
after the olhcr.^ The fourth (]64.8 — 1665) is known to history 
as Tincvofiam itrutml Mauavikrama Saktan Tampuran. He 
celebrated a Mamakam in 1649, and performed a Tulibharani 
in 1660 and a Hiratiy^arhliam in 1652 Ho died at Trichur 
on August 28, 1655 lie was succeeded by Manaveda, the author 
of Krishnanatakam. jxijiularly koown as Krishnaltam. His 
reign witnessed important evenls in Cochin, which ultimately 
led to the downfall of tlie Portuguese- 

At their instigation, the Mutta Tavali prince, who was the 
rightful claimant, was driven out of the country. The dis- 
possessed prince sought the help of Manakkulattu Nampati. 
But the prince was defeated and his ally alaiu So he appeal- 

^ The Travels of F. Della VaUe, Vol. II, p. 367. 

In 1627. 1630, 1637 and 1648. (The Calicut Gran- 
thavari) 

The Mamakam Kilippattu,p. 34. 

■* According to the Patappattu or the War-Song, the 
Manakkulattu Nampati was slain at Trichur (p. 5), the Cochin 
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ed to Manaveda for help- Tbia alarmed the Cochin Rajah, and 
he adopted five princes from Bettem and some princes from 
A.yirur. The Zamorin prepared for war, but he did not live to 
conduct the campaign. He died at Trichur in Kumbhatn, 1658. 

His successor, the Asvati Tirunal Zamorin (1668—1662) 
advanced against Cochin, supported by the Rajahs of Idappalli 
and Alangad. At the same time, the Rajahs of Vatakkankur 
and Tekkankur joined him from the south. The Cochin Rajah, 
who was now the eldest of the adoptees from Bettem, was sup- 
ported by Chempakasaeri, Parur, Valluvanad, Alvaucheri, and 
the Portuguese. But this grand confederacy was broken up, the 
Rajah was driven out of the field, two of his brothers were ^11-. 
ed, ^ and finally bo himself was shut up at Cochin with Ragha- 
van Kovil, who was the consort ot the queen-mother. 


Rajah and Raghavan Kovjl were in occupation of this place 
till they were driven out of it and their palace destroyed by 
the Zamorin in 1658 (p. 8). 


But from the Calicut Granthavari it is clear that at no 
time between 1655 and 1668 was Trichur out of the 
possession of the Zamorin. For the records show that the 
following ceremonies were perlormed at Trichur by the Zamo- 


rin during this critical period in 

1655 August 29 1 

September 10 / 
September 11 

1666 August 

1667 February — March 

165o February 16-27 


Cochin history; — 

The Tiruvantah of Saktan 
Tampuran- 

The Anyittuvalcha of his 
successor, Manaveda of 
Krishnunataham lame. 
Attacchamayam. 

Left for Vakayur for Tui- 
puyam.. 

Death of Manaveda and his 
Tiruvantali. 


^ The Patappattu, p. 12. 
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Oa February ID, 1661, the Dutch Cocnmaudeur, Van der 
Meyden, came to the Malabar coast. At AlikkoLtah he had an 
interview with the Eralpad. It was agreed that the Zamorin 
was to conduct the attack by land and the Dutch by sea the 
expenses of the war were to be shared half and half, the Christ- 
tians who might be captured were to be handed over to the 
Dutch, and the Cranganore fort was to be made over to the 
Zamorin. 

According to arrangement Van der Meyden came to Narali- 
kal on February 16, aud dispersed a Nayar detachment sent to 
stop his advance. 'Next day he appeared before Palliport. 
The Portuguese made no attempt to resist ; they lied by the 
backwater, and the assailants occupied the fort A few days 
afterwards the Dutch left for Batavia, whereupon the Portu- 
igucse came back and re -occupied Palliport 

Ou the first day of 166 J Van Goens arrived from Batavia. 
Recovering Palliport, he proceeded to Cranganore. On January 
3 he was joined by the Calicut Nayars, and the siege of Cranga- 
nore began. The Nayars served in the trenches with a fairly 

,r 

^ <a3TnejiB'Trt>aie& 

6ra)3fi4 AiDS.eoj|jcriaJs 

ejomsaismo ^sejlaio”. (Ibid , p. 16) 

® The date of the capture of Palliport is thus given in The 
Patappattir.— 

(BsnjmoejaooBitDo ojoaftia^nna «i_ 

«)(»|j:[^a)Siaaa^ioronaj<9e3aJi> 
mgj ^cjszo VI lEOfru.-ijo oroaojlcrij 
sioja^alidb Qioio'ajo s)'U},^3j»dliio'ro>aoio 
nreTB TJSaljyoo ejoTOdjo 

cnfma-alraTmaA sanBo-ioimayelajo. (Ibid., p. 17.) 

^ cngj.»jr)8ri gLjnolgjosaiaocan 

mornn^ a ij3acB>3(BCDna>(oe> (Ibid., p. 18.) 
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good grace in Ibe heat of the tropical sun. ^ After a fortnight 
the besieged surrendered. * The Dutch demolished the fort 
with the exception of the bastion, commanding the river, where 
they stationed a garrison. * 

A new treaty was signed confirming the agreement with 
Van der Meyden. The Dutch were to have the monopoly of 
the pepper trade of Calicut. In return they agreed to cede 
Cranganore and Vaipin after the capture of the Portuguese fort 
at Cochin, and compel the Rajah to return to his allegiance to 
the Zamorin. 

The allies then moved towards Cochin. The Zamorin crossed 
the backwater to Ilankunnapnla. * On the appinted day the 
combined forces marched upon the palace. Agaiost the divine 
warning given through the oracle the Cochin Rajah risked an 
engagement. He was cut down with two of his juniors. * 


^ Galletti, T/te Dutch in Mulabar, p. 11. 

s).£U3^3o (B,ai(ei£3nrua|o 

s»BioaD03cnfl§s)nm3(oo^^o ndloau-S o 
aacBfflcoosflsraTO) a3«^o aim© omretoroi 
«iaj^aJ)s1.^sni s>a>o§^o. 

{The Patappttu, p. ‘id) 

* Nieuhoff, Churchill’s Collection of Voyoqes and Travels^ 
Vol. II, p. 264. 

* ojsiuiomlaoainmjy'fcs'aocoil. 

{The Patappattu, p 24) 

“ ASAOCiOimleQSAcaaO© acugl 
1$ ^ onca e omojiolia di mzc 3 Co 

arasmermta i^ccmScSelcOKclc/aQzio^snb 

aJl6maf9aj3oo3can (urooeosliwooso 
«9>^®<aig^6>(mc^2ig anoiDWttlraiiiS) 

Astnafflaj^ajisj^aa* OASCttliiftfflojg 
suisnus^iCnoi!) (an®(5<y(ij36m 
ailianiidt ofliocno 


{Ibid., p, 28.) 
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Eaghavan KotH escaped to Ernakulam * , whither Goda Varma, 
the last of the Bettet adoptees, had withdrawn before the battle. 
The Mutta Tavali prince then paid his respects to the queen- 
mother, who rejoiced that at last he had come into his own. * 
The allies formally installed him on the throne, and then 
proceeded to besiege the Portngaese fort. It was not easy to 
starve it into surrender ; for the Pnrakkad Atikal and the 
Rajah of Chempakasseri kept the besieged supplied with pro- 
visions. The death of the Zamorin also impeded the progress 
of the siege. With the onset of the monsoon the siege had to 
be temporarily suspended. In October it was resumed. And 
at last, despairing of success, the garrison capitulated on Janu- 
ary 7, 1663, ® and the Portuguese power in Malabar came to 
an end. 


1 aa>Dajlejoa3^^8,^3ajil 

ffliaojl a<a>3ioiQjii»a(03«s3®ai1^. {Ibid,, p. 34.) 

* o/liDcnaoajoaaslajg^o siaa/lc^nno 
flimooiacnasians aamscijo 

•tBwiliflbsmgjoua'lii'iiacnajo siruo^ 
aaaascD gjAmoiaals. 
aflcn.^S <TU3<jtns)^cr)le^n3lcsji|r^’ii 
BoojpjQAslgj iE(ol*ecTO3<aleio. (Ibid., p, 32). 

In the light of this evidence the story of the imprisonment 
of the queen-mother, related by Nieuhoff (Churchill’s Colleciion 
p. 274), has to be rejected. The date of this event is thus 
described: — 

e@<a>sajaS)«i3^ ^(ojcnoajc^ci 
ffiftslcnaasKob :9^^@aa^o OAJono. 

a<a>(D2>3nrv]an9lR^ gjmivjaiQnijiracs^ 

(UA^soflTOOia ^cnaolsuinBoeio 
A^Lol^ijiailajes uoojgaacQ'^ 

A®a>aoa»m3ss'^ej3tsttle^o 
<a>(s«ins>aQ30a<a> ocug^mio&as^c^e 
eiaal.y9looo n^sroralumoajciaoA. (Ibid. p. 34 ) 

3 SiiM^aeiaij^nnl :%jjjAinn§3coi$o 
Qjigjonii a3nruaii^o&j3iolftB<xj@o 


(Ibid., p. 34.) 


a^ua^anaaiDo^ojo eruTnl^ Mct^ntA 
Aaj8^aBi3(nnoa3ocn>3(OO^c^acm«jyo. (Ibid., p. 46) 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE STRUGGLE WITH THE DUTCH 

The alliance between the Zamorin and the Dutch had no 
chance of crystallising into an abiding friendship. They were 
not bound by any common objects or ideals except their enmity 
to the Portuguese- The aim of the Dutch was not the des- 
truction of the Portuguese nation as such, but the acquisition 
of their trade monopolies. To them fighting was a hard neces- 
sity, the last resort when all other means of accomplishing their 
objects had been tried and had failed. They fought with the 
Portuguese only because the latter were not prepared to 
surrender their commercial privileges without a struggle. They 
accepted dominion only when the interests of commerce made it 
imperative or unavoidable. As a commercial nation their policy 
Was maximum gain with minimum outlay. Anything that saved 
them in money or energy was eagerly grasped at. They found 
that their predecessors had built up a system of politico-com- 
mercial alliances. Friendship with the Zamorin involved the 
dissolution of this network and the formation of new treaties 
and comhinations. It was uphill work, for which they had 
■^ery little inclination On the other hand, it required little 
labour to step into the placs of the Portuguese and hold the 
strings of the net which they had so skilfully woven. In fact, 
they were invited to do it. Now that the Portuguese had dis- 
appeared, their former allies besought the new-comers to as- 
sume the role of those whom they had supplanted as patrons 
and jirotectors. 

But the Zamorin had sought their co-operation that he 
might once more recover his hold on Cochin. Hence his sti- 
pulation for the cession of Vaipin and the reduction of the 
Cochin Rajah to the pjosition of a Calicut vassal in the tieaty 
of 1662. 1 he virtual protectorate which the Dutch assumed 

over Cochin, however made a lasting friendship with them im- 
possible and a conllict with them iaevilable. 
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Before long the difficnlties of the impoeeible position into 
which the Dutch and the Zamorin were drifting became mani- 
fest. When the former had established themselves in Cochin 
the latter asked them to fulfil their treaty obligations. The 
new king of Calicut, the Puratam Tinmal (1G62-1666), de- 
manded the surrender of Cranganore and Vaipin, and said 
that they should not enter into an alliance with the Cochin 
Rajah except as his vassal. But the Dutch complied with nei- 
ther. If Cranganore was surrendered Cochin would be expos- 
ed to his attacks ; if Vaipin was ceded Cochin itself would be 
destroyed ; and if the authority ot Calicut over Cochin was 
acknowledged they would be cutting away the ground from 
under their own feet. 

There were also other reasons leading to an estrangement. 
Tn accordance with the treaty of 1658 the Zamorin had occu- 
pied certain lands belonging to Cochin in lieu of the expenses of 
the war against the Portuguese and the Bettem faction. But 
the Cochin Rajah not only refused to pay a single rets, but at 
the secret instigation of the Dutch claimed the restoration of 
the places which the Zamorin was keeping as security. 

In these circumstances the Zamorin thought it wise to wel- 
come the English, who were the commercial rivals of the Dutch, 
to his kingdom. lie allowed them to establish a factory at 
Calicut i)i Ui64. 'I'he Dutch sulhorities at Amsterdam were 
alarmed and wrote to their servants in India to spare no pains 
to secure their expulsion from Calicut. 

And these latter, in fact, were not slow to provoke hostili- 
ties. They carried off four or five guns from Trivanchikknlam, 
which was then held by the Bralpad E I'hereupon he attack- 
ed Cranganore. The Dutch at once summoned their allies, the 


1 SAO^cttroiourB)! io)lej<a>iffootna^g0TOanft 
OADOojo^ojD'fo (ojliolaistajilaese iwopldjb 
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chiefs of Cochin, Tekbanknr, Vatakkanhur, Parnr, Chempa- 
kaaseri, and Mangat. The Zamorin (J666-1668), who felt like 
the man in the story who had given milk to the serpent sent 
Mangat Acchan, Tinayancheri Elayutn, Calicut Talacchennavar, 
Cheruli Aechan and Ernad Meoon. The Calicut forces were 
at first successful. The Moplahs, in particular, fought 
very bravely, and the Dutch Were constraioed to beg for a 
truce*. It did not, however, last long. The war was renewed, 
the Zamorin (16B8-I87i) being assisted by a Portuguese sol- 
dier named Pacheco After a year of desultory fighting the 
Calicut Nayars withdrew, and the Dutch destroyed the Bound 
Fort and erected a bastion about a league north of Tiruvanchik- 
kulam in 1669.* 


<m3(t>«nieiai (n3e4i^(TB 

alioffiblojlsiom 

<%aj|iai«iQn$>caa$iB>a)lnr9 o-iSdSinao^aojifDlao 
^0(113 <us(*§l«a.o§o8j,. (The Patappattu, p. 62) 

ajej^njfroaaintaasm a-isnj<T>3o 6>iU(g;®o 
(uocnjltnjdjani) o<ai3^(8W)0iu3ei3S)y^. (Ibid , p. 64.) 
a aiornnoscna nJOOKsliot) 

nj(ol<tn«>a39 a,ai3^§a(nisj^ 

ajafflTTjao ajasTOlgeifraisvijianus 
maojostmx) offeaa'oaa^eajleis 

ajiibftonjTOOjjoit ffloigsOiflos^c^ioga^. {Ibid., p. 66.) 

* aj3ST3uo3S)cnfflorTjO(ffl ojisoac/alojio imlra 


mwgulaasCTW) ScSiOgcgjQrDKOfliBRsanB 
6>ajaaaiao3^(»a)o ga^^oemiroljg 

una^oima aimnaflroocnoslsoBlsKn. {Ibid., p. 67 ) 


3 (iigas9o3§cQi @ ia>glA^3^^snt 
cii3§6>2i3<rleRirgi nryjaafljo^pfasTDOgafya 


S)<ai0^o sidno g^ ool (nsgjonnsiBjocaiSo 
CD^eocnjo 
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In the following year, 1670, the Zamorin, though sickly , 
was pnrenaded by the Eralpad to go to Cranganore to encour- 
age the Nayare. On March 27, the Dutch surprised the Za- 
morin’s camp. By an inexplicable oversight the Eralpad had 
allowed the bulk of the Nayars to go to Cherpu for the Asvati 
festival. The Dutch broke into the temple, smashed the idol, 
killed the priest and set fire to the house where the Zamorin 
had taken up his residence. The Nayars, however, came quick- 
ly to the rescue. The assailants were driven out, 3n of them 
being killed and 60 wounded. Jn the contusion of the night 
the Nayars forgot to remove the Cheraman Sword, and it was 
burnt to cinders. The Zamorin retired to Pappinivattam, but 
the Eralpad attacked the Portuguese bastion and captured it. 

In lti73 Van Rheede came to Cochin as its Commandeur, 
He re-occupied the bastion, and followed it up by demanding 
the cession of Chetwai. It commanded one of the two routes 
to Cochin, and it was situated in the most fertile part of Mala- 
bar. In 1678 be himself came to Ponnani, and induced the 
Zamorin, the Utraitati (1671-1684), to part with it. * 

nru a 3 <0 e <010)1 fCB aisraul <ee 9 (sicil ere 

*0(t»s mvnaiuaam a(na<Dcusassg 

aift0(0)^n<Tij]«A o<a)9^eiidb 

aa,a(thlciKejoa<o) niloaonjlc^o aisscoio. {Ibid., o. 69.) 

^ The Calicut Granthavari describes the presents brought 
by him as follows : — 

®*ogjo 858_!)a<» mora si!jioocd« 6 21_3on»- aojcrmocnl cud 
a<ao <g)da30ijl<i^ c.ai3rDilai<A><QTa)li!BnrD<tsA9 ®<fi>3.^'lcsini(& 0ca>3§calari 
<tn.seo <(nl<m:S<Bb<a3^ a^f<o)l(!Qi <a>8mc9ei‘’, 

1. Qifajnt ®(tJ3cit <a>m)ai§g i. aioxusotio a4a>rm oj§ aort^ 

aj| anrnlnna <iio 12. era cjgo 11. 

2. tLSS nj| eornltTB 5. acug^Acrucaigs tDJ| 

q)go li. enmiona i$go 15. 

o. aal^go arrnlaro q)go 12. 6. aj.^atrog'’ acmlcnd <%gel5< 
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In 1684 the fatnouB Bharani Tirunal, the hero at the 
Mamakiim Kilippattu,heca,nie the head of the Nediyiruppu 
Svarupam. He was assisted by aa astute Koakaui Brahtnin 
named Bahu or Bavan Pattar. His ageats worked everywhere, 
in Travaoeore, Cochin and Chirakkal. It is said that even 
some of the higher officials of Cochin were his spies. 


7. s>aia^ cftiirv!o9ig2 a4taiom 

nj| BToInro i«go 14. 

8 . cu^ajias'’ situg^ AoroA 

Sa ojg atrnima csgo 14. 

9. Ji4<a.nm ojiolffloacii (rflaffranob 

6)(uarii) tSaomtSs ggg 

arrolfTB 14. 

10. naigim® aj(ti'«>c!Dn() 
fnlgiroil'dii ffiaiaal accvs, 

a.j| aTrOnra oj^o 13. 

11 . nojgajygaJeTl 

fifTnions i^so. 14. 

12. (j^flaiajl gal aanlma 

i^iso loj. 

13. rrflgiBToilflSi stiiJodiiArruAgg 

iijcanrr) <us amnlTn ?igo 13. 

14. sD jijiftnrD (5_)g emllfro 

ligo 20 . 

15. si s'! 14. 

16. ifli'TnlajDej’ amllnrra 10 . 

17. aearKDCooiaej'’ amolnna 

qjgo 10 . 

18. si. si. 10 . 

19. ajInDOosruoo eTrilms 

csgo 14. 

20 . si si lOj 

21 . si s'l 10 . 

22 . si si 8 J. 

23. o.i 5 j§ amolnrra ^go 14. 

24. siasrattsli^Oi .uarnl apa 
(u.^ (V)1oioti3)1«fc aaa o-ip 

enr^one i^go 14. 


c5. si arm1(T» 14. 

26. si si 14. 

27. afis lufljajiso aoTolma 

QSo 33. 

28. OAo-joajoso ojoaOnm 

430 132. 


29. (ijliroooinjioo t>j 0 enrol Tid 

4So 3. 

30. xja.nro anmlma 4J. 

31. Oiinea mlnwrololi a)o^»JSo 

enolfTw 4a» 12. 

32. (8i5)Coe.»oorn4»a.D«n} 

aj^ae 1. 

33. si loisni 1. 

34. TOsnj a.us/olsrouo aJlurOo 

srutoo 4ol erndima 4go 5 

3d. si o_jrrT?5t0bo 1. 

36. .utTooAflsraSlanto ag^ob 

gieofto 6)nJ0tlib ■et.nrv'iSa ggg 

ojejlca emhimai" 1. 

37. TjTooawnjIaabo coaejon 

•saggo auoctb'mAl^aiaiDanj 

njloci^aajaslgj 4. 

38. si a(>janfb rwcal 


oloogg a.uos1g^ 22. 

39. oJDroiiaa u4i®sj 1. 

40. H0TOlaJ®1<a. £>.)•!» ^ 1. 

41. tB.o3oti_^ai n4ia§ 1. 

42. X. odlcnliiA^I 36. 

43. eejQcsa junem®^ aonolma 

Qgo 4. 

44. ^nneasaegg 1. 

The Calicut Granthavmri). 



Circurostance^ playad into ths hands of the Zamoria. 
The Dutch had managed to alienate everyone at Cochin. The 
people hated them for their insolence, the nobles for th?ir ex- 
clusion from power, and the Bajah for the restraints imposed 
on him. Their enemies rallied round Goda Varma, the last 
survivor of the adoptees of 1658, who was leading a precarious 
life, wandering from one partisan to another. Parur and Mangat, 
ManakUulam and Ayinikuttu, Kavalappara and Karapuram 
joined in a league against them- In this extremity the Dutch 
caused their protege to adopt a Chaliyur prince as his succes- 
sor in 1689. ‘The Ijenguers’ at once rose in arms. They invited 
the third prince of Bettet to assume the leadership. In 1691 
he came to Mangat, accompanied by the sixth prince of Ayi- 
nikkuttu. 

The Dutch were paralysed with fear. They had no ally 
to turn to As a last resource they 'opened negotiations with 
the Zamorin. They sent the Bajah of Cranganore and Velos 
Patteri to Ponnani to conclude a treaty’. 

The Z imorio weut to Cranganore after the Tai-puyam, 
accompanied by Kakkat. The Cochin Comnaandeur was grant- 
ed an audience A truce for 12 years was concluded, the 
Dutch ceding Chetwai, and agreeing to pay the expenses of the 
war. 

The Calicut forces were commanded by Krlshnan, the 
Paiaechennore of Chowghat, They erased into Alangad and 
Parur, and drove the enemy back to Cochin. The Talacchen- 
Dore and Parappalli Mayakan then proceeded to Kayamkulam, 
settled the differences between its Rajah and the Dutch, and set 
limits to the aggression of bis enemies. 

In 1691 the Zamorin celebrated the Mamakam at Tiruna- 
vayi. Afterwards he put down the Ayinikuttu princes and 
occupied Cheralayam. This wtis lollowed by a Mrityumjaya- 

^ The Maiitcukam KtUppaUu, pp. 36', ^8— 44. - 

* Ibtd., pp. 46-46. , ' ' ' 
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japam^. The year 1695 witnessed the celebration of another 
Mamakam festival, a distorted account of which was given by 
Hamilton to his European contemporaries. 

In the meanwhile, the diplomacy of Bavan Pattar was 
producing its inevitable effect. The allies of the Cochin Rajah 
began to desert him one by one. Even the Commissary General 
of Batavia, the head of the Dutch Government in the East 
Indies, fell under his influence. In 1696 he came to Ponnani to 
pay his respects to the Zamorin without even touching at 
Cochin. 

The Cochin Rajah, who felt himself slighted, tried his best 
to bring about a rupture between the Dutch and the Zamorin 
He appealed to Amsterdam, but the Dutch remained deal, lie 
sent his soldiers to raid the Zamoriu’s Icrrilotios. so that a 
general war might involve them in hostilities with Calicut. The 
Zamorin replied by building a scries of stockades at Pappini- 
vattam, Kattur, Mapranam, Kotaparatnba, Urakam, Triltani, 
and six other places. Rama Varma, who came to the throne 
at Cochin in 1698, was more crafty than his predecessor' He 
did not like to receive bis crown from the Dutch. Aud ho also 
wanted to embroil them with the Zamorin. So be swore he 
would not celebrate his Ariyittuvalch i except at Pookaita, 
the origiual seat of the dynasty, which was then in the posses- 
sion of the Zamorin. But the Dutch were too clever and 
refused to be caegbt in the trap. 

The Zamorin entertained no illusions about the Dutch. 
He was fully aware that they bad sought his friendship from 
sheer necessity, not from any change of heart, and they would 
turn against him the moment circumstancccj seemed favourable 
to them. So he strove to enlarge the circle of his alliances. 
Kayamkulam was already tied to him by golden chains of 
gratitude. Bavan Pattar went to Purakkad, Parur, Tekkankur 


^ /J>d.,pp. 107,113-126. 
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and Vatakkankar to enlist tbeir aid against Cochin. A new 
treaty was concluded with the English in 1699. Negotiations 
tor a closer alliance with the Bembanad princes by an adoption 
into his family — which became necessary by the failure of 
heirs' — were also set on foot. 

The Dutch were not hlind to the far-reaching aims of the 
Zamorin’s diplomacy. They saw with increasing fear the 
cordon closing fast round them. Yet they did not despair. 
They invited the Zamorin and his new allies to a conference in 
January 1701 to settle their differences with Cochin ’ . 

Bnt the king of Calicut knew that it was only a ruse to 
gain time. He attacked Cochin, and in 1702 he was joined by 
Purakkad and Parur. ® The Dutch now agreed to assist Cochin, 
because the truce was about to expire. So the* Zsmoran 
pushed on with his preparations for the adoption.'’ Unfortu- 
nately, he died in 1705 before they were completed. 

His successor (1705-1711) gave up bis predecessor’s Tek- 
kankur project, leaving the Bembanad Rajahs free to join the 
Dutch, and provided for the contiunance of his dynasty by 
adopting his heirs and heiresses from Nileswaram in 1706 
Nevertheless he contiuoed theCocbio war. Success inclined 
now to one side, now to the other ; bnt the balance of advan- 
tage lay with the Zamorin. In 1707 be penetrated into Kodas- 
seri and Muriyauad, which made the Dutch abaudou their pas- 
sive attitude as spectators and declare that these chiefs were un- 
der their protection. The Zamorin expressed his readiness to 
give them satisfaction, and sent his ministers to Cochin to meet 

^The Press List of Ancient Dutch Records, No. 60. 

^Ibid. ’“The Zamorin proposes to adopt two princes and 
two princesses of Tekkankur to the prejudice of Cochin.” 
Letter dated June 22, 1704. (Ihid., Nos. 63 and 64). 

^ According to the genealogical table, now kept at the 
Putiya and Patinhare Kovilakams and made accessible to me 
after the first chapter had gone to the press, two I^mpurattis 
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the Comma ndeur. An apreement waa arrived at, bat it was 
broken in February 1708 The Dutch were noti however, 
eager for war. They refcrted to diplomacy, and at last, id 1710, 
succeeded in getting Chetwai from theZamorin. 

In 1711 a new Zamorin came to the Stanam. He sent 
Tamme Panibkar, who owned extensive lands in the vicinity of 
Chetwai, to see that the Dutch did not convert it into a base to 
attack him from. But they were too wise to let the grass 
grow under their feet. Near Chetwai were some lands which 
were claimed by the Zamorin as well as the Cochin Rajah. The 
latter made over his rights to them, and forthwith they began 
to oonstri ct a fort for the belter security of Chetwai- The 
Zamorin protested against this highhanded conduct; but the 
Dutch were not in a mood to pay any heed to his protests. So 
he sent a force to pull down the half-finished fortifications. 

Hamilton gives a vivid account of the expulsion 
of the Dutch from Chetwai. “ The Zamorin ", says 
he,''^ “entered into the war with the Dutch East 
India Compauv in anno 1714, and the Chief of the 
English Factory, who was a privy counsellor to the Zamorin, 
had a great hand in promoting it. The quarrel began about 
a small fort that the Dutch were building at Chetwai. The 
ground wliereon it stood was a desert morass by the river’s 
side, and was claimed both by the king of Cochin and the 
Zamoriu, The Idng of Cochin made over his claim to the 

and One Tampurau were adopted into the Puliya Kovilakam 
and two Tampurans into theKilakke Kovilakam in 170(5 In the 
lollowing year, t. e , 1707, the younger sister of the Putiya 
Kovilakam Tampurattis referred to above, aged six -years, and 
the niece of the Kilakke Kovilakam Tampurans also referred 
to above, aged five years, Wire adopted into the Patinbare and 
Kilakke Kovilakams respectively. 

1 The Pi ess List of Anc cni Duteh Records, No, 70. 

*]Hamilton, A Mew Account of the East Indies, V^ol. I, 

pp. 315—317. 
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Dfltcb, who made small account who had the best title hot 
carried on their worh with diligence- The Zamorio, with and 
by the advice of his council, got some of his soldiers to be 
entered into the Dutch service, under the guise of daily 
labourers to carry stones, mortar, etc., for building the fort, and 
to take their Opportunity to lie in ambuscade in a morass over- 
grown with reeds near the fort. Two Dutch lieutenants, who 
bad the overseeing of the work, were one evening diverting 
themselves with a game at tables in a guard-room about half a 
mile from the fort- They had let some of their Dutch soldiers 
go straggling abroad, and the sentinels were careless under the 
security of friendship, which ga\e the workmen an opportunity 
to kill the sentinels, and make their signal for the ambuscadei 
who, in a few minutes, took the half-built fort. The lieutenants 
came presently after, with what forces they had, to retake it, 
hut, one being shot dead in advancing, the other thought it, 
impracticable to attack greater forces within, than he had 
without, and so embarked, with h s men, on hoard Small boats 
for Cochin, about ten leagues from Ghetwai. 

“1 fortuned to lie at Cochin when he and his men arrived, 
and by a court-martial be was sentenced to be shot to death, 
which sentence I saw executed. The Zamorin’s people next 
day created a llag-stiiff; and’ hoisted the Knglish flag, which the 
English Chief had sent by the ambuscade, and immediately 
alter set aljout demoiishiog the walls, that were built, of the 
lort, and carried off sonie great guns belonging to the Dutch.” 

‘‘When the tidings of this disaster reached Cochin,” writes 
Visscber, ‘‘it caused a universal panic among the Dutch, and 
gave rise to a spirit of insolsuce among the natives, who thought 
that we Were ruined.” ^ The Commandeur, Barent Kettel 

f 

hastened at once to Chetwai with three companies, three pieces 
of artillery and two mortars, lie was, however, waylaid by 
Mangat Acehan, who inflicted such a loss upon him that he was 

^ Viascher, Letters from Malabar, Letter IV, 
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not able to recover the place. He was compelled to entrench 
himself with bia tioopa in a pagqer. But day by day his position 
became more and more difficult With the Nayars regularly recei* 
viug supplies and reinforcements, and with his rommunications 
threatened by Mangat Acchan, he bad no other alternative than 
to retire. But before that he made a heroic attempt to dislodge 
the enemy from the fort. “On the let of Pebuary the Command- 
ant resolved," says Visseher, “to assault the place and scale the 
walls; but oh folly! when the troops reached the walls, they 
found that they had neglected to bring scaling ladders, and Were 
consequently forced to retire foiled, with the loss of 80 men.” 

The Zamnrin resolved to follow up this success by an 
attack on Cranganore. With that ob ject he fortified Pappini- 
vattam. And to prevent tho enemy from obtaining any supplies 
here be forbade the inhabitants to cultivate the land. 

Towards the end of 1715 three captains came from Bata- 
via. In January 1715 they attacked Pappinivattam, but their 
attempt ended in disaster. Encouraged by this success, the 
Rajah of Parur proceeded against Cranganore, whereupon Kettel 
abandoned his pagqer, and Went with bis men to the assistance 
of the Cranganore garrison. 

The Batavian Government made grand efforts to restore 
their fallen fortunes in Malabar. Thinking that the success of 
the Zamorin was due to the treachery of their ludiau allies, 
they declined the offers ot Ali Rajah and the Kolattiri^. But they 
ordered everj one of their available men and ships to the Mala- 
bar coast. Nearly 3,000 men were sent to Malabar, and the 
entire coast from Chetwai to Calicut was blockaded®. 

All the while, the Zamorin also was not marking time. 
He obtained large sums of money from the English and 
through their assistance ieepatched additional men, munition 

^ The Press Lint of Ancient Dutch Records, No 87. 

® Ibid , 87. 

® The Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. Ill, pp. 72-76. 
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and provisiDns to his commanders at Cbetwai. He assembled a 
hugs army at Chowghat, which struck terror in the minds of 
the Cochin Rajah and his ally, Chankaran Kota Kajmal 
* Towards the end of 17J6 William Jacobz arrived from 
Batavia. With a splendid army, composed of Europeansi 
Javanese, Balinese, and others, assisted by the Cochin Nayars, 
he attacked Pappinivattam. Led by Tanme Panikkar the 
Kayars defended themselves with great courage and inflicted a 
great slaughter upon the enemy. But the Dutch artillery 
proved stronger, and the Panikkar had to evacuate the fort. 

Thereupon the Dutch advanced into the interior, and 
occupied Maprana, Towtampuri, Avatorti and Urakam, where a 
skirmish look place with the Zamoriu’s Nayars Decisive 
success seemed to be still far away, and the Dutch, unwilling 
for financial reasons to continue the war, made peace with the 
Zamorin on February 2'i, 1718. 

The Zamorin was to pay 85,000 Panama as war-indem- 
nity, cede Chetwai and Pappinivattam, and allow the 
Dutch all Ireedom to trade in his dominions. He was 
also to dismiss iamme Panikkar, “the chief firebrand of 
the treason of Cbetwai”®, Irom the court, and all his lands in 
Chetwai were to be given to the Company. In return, the 
Dutch withdrew all their claims on Punnattur. 

In appearance the Zamorin seems to have been vanquished. 
But his enemies "Were soon to find that neither the strength of 
the Zamorin nor his power for offence bad in any way been 
lessened”'*. 

^ The Press list of Anctent Dutch Records, No. 95. 

2 The importance of this battle is exaggerated by Visscher. 
See Visscher’s Letters from Malabar, Letter IV , and Galletti’s 
The Dutch in Malabar, p. 21. 

* Gallelti, The Dutch in Malabar (Moen’s Memorandum!' 

p. 134. 

* Panikkar, Malabar and the Dutch, p. 44* 



Chetwai was so vital to his commuoioatioaB io the sontb 
that he could Dot easily reconcile himself toils loss. 
soon as friendly relations were restored he ofieDed negotiations 
for getting it back. He sent an envoy to Commandeur Chftst* 
opher Van Vasso with a request for the retrocossion of Chet- 
wai But the Dutch would not' surrender what they had 
obfained after so much lose and bloodshed On the other hand, 
considering a renewal of war inevitable, they strove to consoli- 
date their position by reducing every prince in alliance with 
them to the position of a dependent vassal. Weil aware of 
the value of the policy of divide el impera, they even fomented 
discords in every royal family that came under their influence 
80 that they might perpetuate their authority over them. 

Chetwai was not the only cause of difference betvreen them 
and the Zamnrin. They did not like the presence of the 
Englisli at Calicut. As early as 3667 the authorities at Anos- 
terdam had written to Batavia to employ every means and 
effort to have the English expelled from the Zamorin’s do- 
minions To prevent the export of pepper by the English 
they patrolled the coast from Chetwai to Pouoani. ® The 
Zamorin therefore organised a new confederacy. In I7‘28he 
sent Padmanabha Pallar to Kayamkulam, Vatakkankur^ 
Tekkankur and Parur to induce them to join him against the 
Dutch and ibe Cochin Bajab. And in the following year their 
representalivi 8 came to Ponnani to concert measures for the 
furtherance of their common design. 

But operations could not he immediately set on foot For 
the Zamorin died shortly a'lerwards, and the country was 
ravaged by small pox lor two years, ^ which did not, however, 
prevent tUe new Zamorin (172U-J741) Irom celebrating the 

^ The Calicut G'jnthavjri. 

* Panikkar, Mulabur and the Dutch, p. 41. 

® The Tellicherry Cmmilattons, Vol. 11, p. 29. 

The tress List of A'^bient Dutch Records, No. 156. 

® The Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. IV, pp. 37 and .36 
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MamaMam of 1731. The Dutch took advantage of the Zatno- 
ria’a pre-occupation to occupy Inamakkal and fortify it in, 1736*. 
At the same time they strove to be friends with him, even 
euconraging him to quarrel with Cochin, without pushing mat- 
ters to the verge of hostilities. ^ But the Cochin Rajah was 
bent upon provoking a war, so that he might drag them into it. 
So, in 1740, he invaded the lands of the Chittur Namputiri. ® 
But the Zamorin was not then in a position to declare war. Bor, 
the indisposition of the mind, which had been growing upon him, 
came to a bead, and he died on April 7, 1741 ■*. 

The new Zamorin (1741-1746) was the eldest of the 
adoptees from Nileawaram. ‘‘The new king’’, writes Golle- 
nesse, ^ “is a prince between 30 and 85 years old, adopted from 
the house of Nileswaram, but a little too gentle to oppose the 
humours of his second prince, who boasts that he intends to live 
and die a mortal enemy of the Honourable Company.” In 1742 
a dispute arose between the Cochin Rajah and the Zamorin 
about the management of the Triprayar temple. The Eralpad 
invaded the Cochin territory and laid waste the land ot Manga- 
lam. The Dutch succeeded in bringing about a suspension of 
hostilities, and they “seriously warned the Cochin Rajah to 
avoid carefully every occasion of new disturbances, rather to 
bear and digest a small injustice than bring greater upon him- 
self.’’ After the Mamjkam, in 1743, the Zamorin proceeded to 
Chunangad to repel an invasion by the Vellatri ®. In 1745 
broke out a formidable rebellion of the Moplaha at I'irurangadi 

On February 11, 1746, the Eralpad, described by Golle- 
nesse as the mortal enemy of bis nation, Ix'carae the Zamorin. 

' Ihe Press List of Ancient Dutch liecords, Nos. 176 and 
234 i6id., No. 211. Ibid., No. 28B. * Ibid., No. 306 
and The TelltCherry ConsuUcUwtis, Vol. XII, pp. 83 and 115. 

^ Gallelti, The Dutch in Malabjr, pp. 66-67. ^ Ihe Telli- 
cheny Consultations, '^o\. IIQ. * TJtU, Voi. XVI, p 8. 



For two years after his accession he was engaged in sop- 
preesing the Moplah rebellion, which had broken out in hie 
predecessor’s reign In 1760 he sent an army to assist the 
Kolattiri against the Valunnavar of North Malabar Tbe 
Dutch, in the meanwhile, used the opportunity thus afforded 
to strengthen their outposts and intrigue with his enemieS. 
So. in 1762, he attacked Inamakkal ■\ obtaining an ample sup- 
ply of powder and shot from the Danes But operations were 
delayed by the defection of Mangat Acchan. He was, however, 
soon brought back to his duty, and in the course of 1753 and 
1764 the Zamorin occupied almost all the lands ceded to the 
Dutch by the treaty of 1718. This alarmed them, and they 
fortified Pulikkara to secure the communication between Chet- 
wai and the sea. In 1766 the Zamorin crossed over to Payan- 
cheri at the head of 3,000 Nayars and occupied it. T'his made 
Alangad join the Zamorin 

In the meanwhile, Marlanda Varma was busy c.^nsolidatiug 
bis position, and extenling his empire with the assistance of 
Rama Ayyan. The Kajabs of Kayankulam, Tekkaukur and 
Vatakkanliur lied to Calicut. Jn 1753 the Cochin Bajah was 
defeated by the Travancoreans at Purakkad, and Cochin ilsell 
was threatened. As the Dutch had been bound band and foot by 
the treaty of Mavelikkara (1748), they could not help him. So, 
in this hour of danger, he turned to the Zamorin. He sent the 
Jew, Ezekiel Rabbi, to Calicut to negotiate an alliirce with his 
age-long foe ®. The Zamorin agreed to help him, provided the 


^ The PreBs List of Ancient Dutch BeuDrds, Nos 421,422. 
^ The TelUcherry Consultations, Vol. XX, p. 7. 

® The Press List of Ancient Dutch Records No. 633. 

* Logan, Treaties, Engagements, f-tc ,pp. 103-105. 

® The Press List of Ancient Dutch Records, No. 574. 

® The TelUcherry Consultations, Vol. XX, p. 160, and 
Gallelti, The Dutch in Malai ar (Moens), p. 128. 
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expenses of the war were paid and the 18j^ villages were ceded 
as security for payment. 

The king of Oalicut made also an attempt to enlist the 
Dutch under his banner. He promised to restore the lands he 
had occupied and even give 2,000 candies of pepper every year 
if they would join the confederacy. ^ But they were afraid of 
Martauda Varma, and forthwith iuformed him of the overtures 
made by the Zamoriu. 

Thus forewarned, the Travancoreans were ready to defend 
Arukutty, which commanded the only passage leading to 
Travancore from Cochin. When the Zamorin’s army arrived 
there, they found the enemy prepared to oppose their landing. 
Led by Rama Ayyan, the Travancoreans successfully resisted 
every attempt made by the Calicut Nayars, and finally com- 
pelled them to retire. Before another attempt could be made 
the Cochin Rajah had gone over to the enemy. 

The proximity of the Calicut forces roused in the minds 
of the Cochin princes the memories of ancient days, and they 
began to grow suspicious. Further, Paliyat Eomu Menon, 
who had been led a captive to Travancore after the Purakkad 
disaster, utilised his enforced stay at Trivandrum to appease 
the Travancore ministers. At last, he succeeded in inducing the 
Travancore Rajah to conclude a treaty of friendship against 
the Zamorin on January 22, 1767. 

In the meanwhile, the Zamorin had occupied Pappini- 
vattam, and compelled the Dutch to leave Matilakam. 
Afterwards he fortified Pulikkara * to cut off Chetwai 
from the sea, and overran the country of the Velosuad 
Nampiyars, On April 9, he captured Inamakkal, and 


^ Nagamayya, The TravaiKore Manual, Vol. I, p.573. 

^ Sangunny Menon, The History of Travancore, p. 162. 
® The Press List of Ancient Dutch Records, No. 674. 
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removed the guns left behind by the Dutch to Palikkata. 
Then with 8,000 soldiers he invaded Chetwai. To prevent the 
Dutch receiving succour by sea he occupied the island opposite to 
it. And throwing 3,000 men into Parnr be threatened Cranga- 
nore. Failing in an attempt to relieve Chetwai, the Dutch finally 
abandoned it. On October '^2 theZamorin captured Mullurkara 
and pushed on to Cranganore^. The Commandeur himself 
came from Cochin to conduct its defence, while the Cochin heir- 
apparent came to Tiruvanehikkulum for the assistance of his 
allies. 

While to all appearance the siege was going on, messen- 
gers Were secretly pase.ing to and fro between the Dutch and 
the Zanaorin. At last, a treaty was concluded on March 6, 
1758, by which the Zamorin agreed to give up Matilakam, 
Puttanehira, Chetwai, and Pappinivatlam, and pay Rs 65,000 
as a war indemnity. 

It may seem strange that the Zamorin, who was through- 
out the victor, should conclude a peace as though he were the 
vanquished. The explauatiou is to be sought in the danger 
from the Travancoreans. He had no fear of the Dutch; he 
knew what their strength was and where their weakness lay. 
The immediate crisis tided over and the ndvanco of the Travan- 
coreans stopped , he thought be could at his own convenience 
recover Chetwai. 

■But he was not destined to conduct the war against 
the Travancoreans. Por he died exactly two months after the 
conclusion of the treaty with the Dutch, on May 7. His successor 
(1768-1766) however, was not so able. MangatAcchan withdrew 
from the court, ^ and two of his commandants, of Aliparampa and 
Mapranam, openly rebelled. ® In these circumstances it was 
not difficult for his enemies to penetrate into his territories. A 
combined force of Travancoreans and Coohinitee invaded his 

^ Ihid.. No. 614. ^ Ibid., No. 653, ^ The Galictti 

Granthavari. 
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dominions in 1762, and compelled him to abandon Alangad, 
Parur and Triohtir. But the Trayaacoroans weye not in a posi- 
tion to advance further- For the Nabob of the Carnatic had 
invaded their country from the south So negotiations were 
opened. The Zamorin himself went to Padmanabhapuram, 
accompanied by the Valia Tatnpurau of the Patinhore 
Kovilakam, and concluded a treaty in 1763, agreeing to pay 
1 a 16,000 for war expenses and refer all his disputes with 
Cochin to the friendly mediation of Travancore 

^ The Press List of Ancient Dutch Records, Nos, 699 and 
716. The Culicut Grjnthavori. 
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CHiPTES XTl 

THE. MYSOREAN INVASIONS 

The downfall of the Zamorin was broaght about not by hia 
European enemies, the Portugnese and the Dutch, nor by his 
Kerala foes, Travaneore and Cochin, but by the Myaoreana At 
the invitation of the Palghat Rajah they invaded hia dominions 
in 1732^. They appeared again in 173S®. In 1737 they raid- 
ed his frontier outposts^, and in 1746 he fought three battles 
with them ■*. In 1756 they invaded his territories for the 
fifth time. 

Onaljle to withstand the continued hostility of the Zamo- 
rin, the Rajah of Palghat finally placed himself under the pro- 
tection of the king of Mysore, agreeing to pay an annual trib- 
ute of 12,000 Fanams. I’he king of Mysore ordered Haidar 
Ali, who was then the Faujdar of Dindigul, to go to the assis- 
tance of his Palghat vassal. Haidar sent his brother-in-law, 
Mukhdam Sahib, with 2,000 cavalry, 6,000 infantry and 6 
guns. The Zamorin had then his hands full with the war with 
Cochin and the Dutch. He therefore chose to buy off tbo in- 
vader rather than fight bim, by promising to refrain from molest- 
ing Palghat and pay 12 lakbs of Rupees for the expenses of 
the expedition. Unfortunately, the war in the south was pro- 
tracted ; it was not concluded till 1763. Consequently the 
Zamorin was not able to pay anything to Haidar. 

All this while, Haidar also was busy preparing for hie coup 
d’etat. As soon as he became the master of . Mysore he sent 
envoys to the Zamorin to demand the sum due by the treaty of 
1766. They came at a very unlucky moment. 


^ The TelUcherry Consultations, Vol. V, p. 43. ^ Ibid., Vol. 
VII, p, faj, -• Ibid., Vol, X, p. 62. * Ibid., Vol. XVI, p. 42. 



The treasury was empty, especially after the ^sastroas 
war with Travancore. The Zamorin asked for time; bnt the 
ambaesadors were peremptory. And as he was not in a position 
to pay even a part of the sum demanded, they returned to their 
country in anger and disappointment. Haidar thereupon 
resolved to invade Calicut, and at the head of 12,000 picked 
troops started for Malabar in 1766. 

His task was made easy by the help he received from his 
co-religionists. The hostility between Hindu and Muslim was 
as potent a factor in the decline ol Kenla and of the Zamorin 
as the rivalry between Samanta and Kshatriya. ^ Ever since 
the treaty of 1613 with Albuquerque the Zamorin and the 
Muhamadans were falling apart. As days passsd the latter be- 
came suspicious, insolent and hostile. The letters of the English 
laotor at Calicut contain numerous references to the disturban- 
ces caused by them.-* In 1744 the Zamorin had to ad( pt 
special measures against them. » In 1745 they broke out into 
open revolt at Tirurangadi , which was not suppressed till the 
following year. In 1750 they once more rebelled at Tirui- 
angadi, entrenching themselves in the mosque and bolding it 
against the Zamorin. * 

^ This was one ol the causes of the hostility of Cochin. 
One of the reasons which induced the Bettet Rajah, who had 
been the right-haud man of the Zamoriu, to consent to the 
adoption of his princes into the Cochin family in 1658 was the 
Cochin Rajah was^ like him, a Kshatriya while the Zamorin was 
a Samanta. The disaffection of Ayirur and Cranganore may also 
be traced to the same pride of birth- Tht Patappatiu, p. 7. 

^ Tha Telliohery i'onsuUations, Vol. IX, p, 26, 

Vol, XlII, p. 110, Vol. p 51, Vol. XVIII, p. 

24, and Vol. XIX, pp. 117, 162. 

» Ibid., Vol. XVI, pp. 12, 24, 61, 54, 169, and Vol. 

XVII-A, p. I3I. 

The Press List of Ancient Dutch Hecords, No 402. 
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Haidar advanced by way of Chirakkal. The Zamopn pro- 
oedeed to the Kotta river at the head of a large force to oppose 
him at the Perinholatn ferry. Though his army had been re- 
inforced on the way by the Eadattanad Nayars the Nabob 
was too strong for him. After a fierce engagement he forced 
(he passage of the river, and compelled his enemies to fall back- 

lie was not, however, in a position to make an immediate 
descent on the Zamorin’s capita), for bis cavalry bad been con 
siderably thinned, and hia infantry needed rest. So he sent Ali 
Rajah by sea to Calicut. The Eralpad, who was in charge of 
the lort, refused to surrender it, whereupon Ali Rajah invested 
it with the help of the local Moplahs. 

The Zamorin tried to make peace with Haidar by a person- 
al appeal. He offered all his treaBiire and property, but the 
Nabob demanded the astounding sum of a crore of gold tnohurs ®- 
The Zamorin, therefore, retired to Calicut, closely pursued by 
his enemy. Here and there the Nayars made heroic but inef. 
fectual attempts to stop the advance of the sweeping avalanche- 
On April 20 Haidar arrived at Calicut, and established his camp 
at Palayam. 

With his arrival the siege became more rigorous. As pro- 
visions ran short the Zamorin sent the Eralpad and the Tam- 
purattis to Ponnani. As his position became more and more 
desparate he grew more and more stubborn in his refusal 
to surrender- At last, he resolve! to put an end to his life, and 
with it the fort which no enemy bad entered as a conqueror 
since the first Zamorin laid its louudation. On the 27th of 
April, correspoudiug to the i4th of Afeiam, 941 M. E., on 
Chitra or the I’ourteeatb lunar asteriam, he apt fire to the 
powder juagardne with his own band, and was blown up along 
with the foriress, from which his ancestors had marched out to 
conquer and annex •*. 

^ Galletti, The Dutch in Malabar (Moens), p. 153. 

^ Ijogw, The Mulabjr Manual,^, ill. 

® Michaud, The History of Mysore, p^. 23 — 24, 
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The Eralpad, who had retired with the Tampurattia to 
Ponnani and thence to Parur, now became the Zamorin. Prom 
his distant refuge he ordered the Nayara, who knew every nook 
and corner of the country, to harass Haidar at every step and 
carry on a guerilla war against him. Ere long Haidar et- 
cognised that, though he had become master of Calicut, he was 
not yet master of Malabar, and many a battle and skirmish 
would have to be fought before his authority could be establish- 
ed. But the monsoon broke out, and bis soldiers, not accustom- 
ed to the rains, could not stay in Malabar. So, leaving a 
movable column of 3,000 men under Madanna and inciting the 
Moplahs to fresh eudeavoiirs against the Hindus, he proceeded 
to Coimbatore. 

This was the signal for a general revolt, and his garrisons 
at Ponnani and Calicut were surrounded, liajah Ali, the 
Faujdar of Madukkarai, came to Malabar to cjuell the outbreak. 
But ho was caught iu a trap at the conllueuce of the Tutaand 
Ponnani rivers, whence h(! could neither advance on account of 
the swollen streams nor retreat on account of the enemy. So 
Haidar himself came to liis rescue. Burning and pillaging, 
leaving a trail of ruins, he came like Tamerlane The Nayars 
fell back ou Puliyangadi. Hut his troops stormed it, inllicting 
terrible slaughter ou the defenders. 

Haidar now resolved to stamp out all resistance by a policy 
of severe repression. He degraded the Nayars, ordering them 
to salute the Cherumas or the agrestic slaves, who formed the 
lowest caste, and compilctcly disarmed them, commiiuding all 
persous to kill such Nayars as were louud hearing arras. But 
the valorous Nayars could not be so easily put down. Ho Haidar 
proclaimed another edict, re eslahlishiug in all their rights and 
privileges such Nayars as should embrace Islam. This also 
proving futile, he established his headquarters at Manjeri, and 
from there, as a ceutre, his soldiers spread out like a net, scour- 
ing every wood and hill, and capituriug men, women and child- 
ren. Large numbers were killed, large numbers were sold as 
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slaves, and not an inconsiflerable part ot the captives were 
transported to Mysore. Still the Nayars remained unsubdued. 

Meanwhile, political circumstances demanded the imperat- 
ive return of Haidar to Mysore- The Mahrattas and the 
Nizam had invaded it from the north, and the Nabob hastened to 
the defence of his dominions, leaving a large force in the count- 
ry to hold the block-houses be had constructed. 

His departure was again followed by a general rising, and 
his garrisons, scattered throughout the country, were surround- 
ed everywhere. Hut the genius of a Brahmin saved them all. 
Madanna opened negotiations with the Nayar chiefs, “hinting 
that his master had found his conquest of Malabar an acquisi- 
tion more chargeable than advantageous; that if the chiels 
should coDSsnt to reimburse the heavy charges which he had 
incurred, he would be ready to restore their possessions.” ^ 
Ignorant of the difficulties of Haidar and the utter helpless- 
ness of his garrisons here, they eagerly accepted the offered 
terms, and the Mysoreans, “whose escape would otherwise have 
been impracticable not only retreated in safety, but loaded with 
treasure — thewdling eoDtril)utioD of tlie chiefs of Malabar — 
the purchase of a dream ol ini'ependeoeo.”^ 

The Zamorin thus returned to Calicut, agreeing to pay au 
annual tribute. For nearly six years, from iTfiS to 1774, no- 
thing was heard of Haidar. The Zamorin thought that he had 
seen the last of him, and instead of making arrangements for 
paying the tribute or defending his kingdom, be allowed hira- 
selt to he diverted by insignificant affairs. Ho entered into a 
quarrel with the Cochin Hajah about the appointment of a priest 
in the Triprayar temple, and plunged into the dispute with 
such zeal and vehemence as “though his head and the existence 
of hia kingdom depended on it.” * 

^ The Malabar Gazetteer, t)7. 

^ Logan, Malabir Manual, Vol. I, p. 420. 

“ Galletti, The Dutch in Malabar (Moeos), p. 133. 
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Unfortunately for the Zamoiiot Haidar was able to come to 
an understanding with his enemies. Thus freed from them, he 
sent a force under Srinivasa Kao through Wynad to occupy 
Calicut. It was only then that the Zamorin opened his eyes to 
the danger that threatened to overwhelmn him. As the French 
were then in high favour with the Nabob, he appealed to them 
for help, “submitting himself, his country and subjects to the 
king of Prance” A treaty was concluded on January 1'^, 
17V4, and Monsieur Duprat, Governor of Mahe, came to Cali- 
cut. He asked Srinivasa Rao to stop his advance, as his master, 
the king of Praneei had taken the Zamorin under his protec- 
tion. But the Brahmin general knew his duty. He came 
steadily on and when he arrived at the town on January 19, 
Monsieur Duprat quietly returned to Mahe. 

Deserted by the French, the Zamorin also left Calicut. The 
Dutch would not allow him to take shelter in their territory- 
"So he retired with his family to the south in a native vessel to 
the kingdom of Travancoie” *. 

But the princes remained in the country. Under Ravi 
V'aima of the Patinhare Kovilakam they offered a stubborn re- 
sistance. Though the Moplabs had declared against the Hindus, 
Haidar found it difficult to assert his authority even after four 
years’ continuous fighting. His soldiers were safe only Dehind 
their stockades, and the conquest of Calicut, instead of augment- 
ing his resources, served only to drain them. So, in 1779, he 
sent the Rajah of Chirakkal to discuss the terms of a lasting 
peace. As a personal i nducement to Ravi Varma he allowed 
him “to make a small proportional collection from the country 
ior his own support” ^ it was agreed that the Zamorin was 
to be re-instated in return lor a fixed tribute. Ravi Varma met 
the Nabob’s representatives to discuss and decide upon the de- 
tails. But the conference broke down all on a sudden. Some 

Ibid, p 166.^ Ibid., p. 166, 

The J oint Commissioners’ Report, p. 26. 
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movetnpats of the Nabob’s soldiers aroused Ravi Varma’s sus- 
pinions, and he returned at once to Nedunganad 

Shortly afterwards war broke out between Haidar and the 
English. Ravi Varma joined the latter, and helped th»m to 
occupy Calicut in 1 782- Then the combined array, consisting 
of the English forces and Ravi Varma’s Nayars, defeated 
Haidar’s general at Tirurangadi, and pursued him as far as 
Palghal. Thereupon Haidar Bent his son, Tippu, to restore his 
authority in Malabar. The Nabob’s death on December 12,1782, 
however., obliged Tippu to return to Mysore, and Ravi Varma 
and the English were once more free to carry on their opera- 
tions. 

In November 1783 Colonel Enllarton advanced to Palghat. 
Be invited the Zamorin to join •him. He promised to establish 
him at Palghat after its capture, and restore him to Calicut 
if he moved in that direction on no other condition than that ol 
supplying the army with grain and other necessaries when 
engaged in the vicinity of Palghat Accordingly, the Eralpad 
joined him with his followers. They were of the greatest ser- 
vice to Fnllartco; they pirovided him with not only supipjlies hut 
much useful information about the fort and its defences Ijosides 
conciliating the pieople. On the Ith the lort was surrounded, 
and on the 13tb the garrison f apitulatcd. Fullarton then pro- 
ceeded to Coimbatore, and the Zamorin occupied the fort. 

But the Madras Government mismanaged the war, and 
Tippju re-occupied Malabar. The Mysoreans resorted to a 
stratagem to make the Zamorin evacuate the fort. “Tipjpu’s 
soldiers daily expiosed the heads of many Brahmins in sight ol 
the lort. And the Zamorin, rather than witness such enormi- 
ties, chose to abandon Palghat’’ 

By the treaty of Mangalore, concluded in 1784, the Eng- 
lish gave up their claims on Malabar, and the Tiger of Mysore 
once more became its undisp uted master. So Ravi Varma 
^ Galletti, I he Dutch in Maljhur (Moens), ppj. 

^ Fullarton, quoted in the Malabar Manual, p. 445. 
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reautnefl his activities, and all the country south of Calicut 
became a prey to his Nayars. 

In 1785 the oppression of Tippu’s revenue offiicers led to 
the rebellion of the Goorkat, a Moplah chief of Manjeri. Un- 
able to suppress him with the soldiers at his command, Arshed 
Beg Khan, sought Ravi Varma’s help. “By messages and 
promises he prevailed on Ravi Varma to join him”, and their 
united forces were able to put down the rebels. Partly as a 
reward for this, partly as an incentive to keep the peace. 
Tippu settled upon him a pension and a jaghir in 1786. 

At last, Tippu saw the wisdom of conciliating the Zaraorin, 
and the relations between the two were so far improved that 
the Fralpad, Kishen Rajah, made bold to visit Malabar in the 
following year. In January, 1788, theZamorin sent his Kariak- 
har, nr minister. Swaminatha Pattar, with Arshed Beg Khan 
to Peringaptam to negotiate the terms of his restoration In 
April Tipj'u himself came to Calicut. But his stay was cut 
short by the monsoon, and he retired to Coimbatore, requesting 
the Zamorin to send an envoy to complete the negotiations 
already set on foot. ' 

The Zamorin sent Kishen Rajah to meet the Sultan. The 
latter would restore Malabar only on one condition : the Zamo- 
rin must assist him in the conquest of Travancore. To escape 
from the Tiger’s grip Kishen Rajah outwardly acquiesced in the 
proposal And elated with the success of his diplomacv the 
Sultan actually gave Kishen Rajah an order on his treasury at 
Calicut for an advance of money. But as soon as Kishen Rajah 
found himself safe in Malabar he denounced ths treaty and re- 
pudiated the agreement. 

Tippu’s anger knew no bounds, lie resolved to wipe out 
tde princes, Nayars and Namputiris, who were capablo of such 
treachery, by their conversion to Islam. In July he seat the 
converted Rajah of Parappanad and 'Tichera Tiroopar’ Uhe 
I'irumulpad of Nilambur) to Malabar to use their inlluence 
over the Nayars Jor this purpose. 

^ The Joint Commissioners' Report, pp, 35 — 36, 
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The HioduB at once rallied round the princes of the 
Patinhare Kovilakam. The younger Ravi Varma took the lead. 
Thanks largely to his efforts, upwards of thirty thousand Brah- 
mins escaped to Travancore with their wives and families. 
In November Tippu's officers laid violent hands upon the Kar- 
anavappad of Manjeri. This led Ravi Varma to declare open 
war and attack Calicut. Tippu sent 6,000 troops under Mon- 
Lally against him. Though this led to his withdrawal from 
Calicut, the Mysoreans were not able to drive him out of the 
held. • 

In 1789 Tippu himself came down to Malabar ; but it had 
Very little effect on the course of events. In the following year 
the Sultan invaded. Travancore. Its Rajah appealed to the 
English. They declared war on Tippu and invited the princes 
ot Malabar to join them. 

^ The Joint CommtssioHers’ Report, pp. 43 — 45. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE ZAMORIN AND THE ENGLISH 

The Zamorin was the oldest ally of the English in I ndia. 
In 1616, Captain Keeling, sent by the East India Company, 
came to Calicut with a letter to the Zamorin from James I, 
asking him to grant hie subjects all facilities in his dominions. 
The ruler of Calicut was then engaged in besieging the Portu- 
guese at Cranganore. So the enterprising captain proceeded 
to this place, had an interview with the Zamorin, and con.;lud- 
ed a treaty, with him. According to this, the very first treaty 
which the English entered into with an Indian prince, it was 
agreed that the English were to assist the Punturakkon in ex- 
pelling the Portuguese from Cranganore and Cochin, these two 
places were to be subsequently occupied by them, the expenses 
of the war and its spoils were to be shared equally between the 
two contracting parties, and the English were to have complete 
freedom of trade throughout his dominions. • But the eyes of 
the English at this time were turned towards the Archipelago; 
they were yet to discover the possibilities of the trade with the 
mainland. So Keeling did nothing to lulfil bis part of the con- 
tract. Leaving ten men to open a ware-house at Ponnani and 
Calicut, he sailed away. 

A factory was founded at the latter place on March 22. 
From the very start, however, ill-luck pursued it. The 
chief of the factory died. One of the Englishmen either deserted 
to the Portuguese or was captured by them. .And there was 
no demand for the wares offered for sale. So the factory was 
closed. 

But the hostility ol the Dutch in the Archipelago, culmi- 
nating in the massacre of Amboyna, compelled the English to 

^ See page 214 supra. 

^ The text of this treaty is given by Day in The Land of 
Ferumals, page 177. 
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fall back upon the mainland. Thua, after nearly half a century, 
in 1664, they re-appeared in the Malabar coast The Zamorin, 
smarting under the treacherous behaviour of the Dutch, who 
had coolly assumed the role of the Portuguese at Cochin in 
direct contravention of all their treaty obligations, welcomed 
them to his dominions. He not only exempted them Irom the 
payment of all export duties exetpi on pepper, ^ but, as a mark 
of his special favour, agreed to give the Chief of the factory an 
annual present of 1,000 Panama and 2 manillas, one costing 
400 Panama and the other 60. ^ The presence of the English 
at Calicut was so repugnant to the Dutch that they resolved 
to “employ every means and make every effort to have the 
English expelled from the land of the Zamorin." “ But every 
attempt made by them to effect an estrangement between the 
allies tended only to bring tbem closer uud cement their Iriend- 
ship. In 1691, the Dutch ceded Chetwai to the Zamorin, and to 
their intense mortification he allowed the English to open a 
ware-house there. 

“The proximity of Tellielierry to the finest pepper and 
cardamom lands in Malabar’’ '* led the English to shift their 
headquarters to this place. But this did not in any way impair 
their friendship. On the other hand, in 1699, the Zamorin allow- 
ed them a reduction of 25"c> in the duty on pepper So inliu- 
eutial and respected did they become at Calicut that, according 
to Hamilton, “if any debtor went into their factory lor protection 
none durst presume to go there to disturb them”. '■ In the 
wars with the Dutch they helped the Zamorin in various ways 
so much so tbit, in 1710, he allowed them to compel all natives 

^ Logan, Tieaties, tltigagemenis, Etc., p, I. 

^ The Telltehernj LonsuUaiWns, Vol. XVil — A, p. 18. 

^ Panikkar, Malihar and the Dutch, p. 40. 

^ The Gazetteer of Malabar, p. 66. 

Logan, Treaties, Engagements, Etc., p. 2. 

Hamilton, A New Account of the East Indies, Vol. 1, 

p. 818. 



to jjiTQve the voluo of the ortiplea supplied by then>i whenever 
they bed reeaqu to complain, by the ordeal of the boiling oil 
But, unfortunately, the war, in which the English had 
been so serviceable, ended disastrously for the Zamorin, and be 
had to code Cbetwai to the Dutch. This was a great loss to the 
factors, though pot to (he Company, if Hamilton could be be- 
lievfd. According to him, Cbetwai was a milch cow for bis 
countrymen in Malabar. “Por the Chiefs of Calicut,” says 
he *, “for many years had vended between 600 and 1,000 chests 
of Bengal opium yearly up in the inland countries, where it is 
very much used. The water carriage up the river being cheap 
and secure, the price of opium high, and the price of pepper 
low, the profits were great both ways”. 

Mr. Adams, the head of the English factory in this period, 
who bad beeu brought up in Malabar from his childhood and 
who spoke Malayalam like a son of the soil, bad such a com- 
plete ascendancy over the Zamorin that his enemies held him 
responsible for the wars with the Dutch But, as has been 
already desoribad the Zamorin needed no iostigation to at- 
tempt to recover Cbetwai, which commanded one of the only 
two practicable routes to Cochin. Uf course Mr. Adams did all 
he could to help him in the war. He lent him money to the 
extent of 6.76,402 Panims on his own respoasibility supplied 
him with whatever munitions and other war-material he requir- 
ed on advantageous terms, and allowed him to send provisions 
to the beleaguered garrison at Cbetwai under cover ol the Eng- 
lish flag. 

^ Logan, Treatits, En^agtnienU, Ltc , p. 3. 

Hamilton^ A, Sew Accotitil oj the E,ist Ititiies pp 317— 
318. 

Visscher, L«/<trr</ro//i Majjbir, Letter 111, 

Hamilton, A iiew Account i/ the Hast I, .dies Veil, 
p. 316. 

^ See page 228 suf^ra. 

® The Tellioherry Cons.,Ua‘ions, Vol. Ilf, p. 72. 
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So the Ramorin gave him permission to erect a factory 
there’^ , though the subsequent cession of Chotwai to the Dutch 
robbed the concession of all its value, and allowed him to ex- 
port timber, planks, cables and cordage duty free^. The 
English, in fact obtained the most-favoured-nation treatment. 
The French were not allowed to settle on the right bank of the 
Chetwai which the Zamorin still held, or enter the Kctta 
river ■*. The prerogative of wrecks was not extended to Eng- 
lish ships®. They were protected against the Moore®, and 
generally exempted from duties which the other European 
nations had to pay’. In 1769 they were even allowed to cover 
their factory with tiles®. 

I'he occupation of Calicut l,y Haidar did not render the 
Zamorin aLsolutcly powerless to help the English against him 
and hi? son, Tippu®. Their success against these Muhammadan 
rulers in South Malabar was in a large measure due to the ex. 
ertions of Prince Havi Varma and the Fralpad. But the iri idy 
of Mangalore, concluded in 1784, restored Malabar to 'li[)pn 
and exposed the 11 Indus to a religious persecution and sull'i’ing 
unparalleled in the history ol any other country. But Nfmesis 
dogged the footsteps of the fanatic Sultan- In 1790 he in- 
vaded Travancore, which at once stirred the English to action- 
Lord Cornwallis, the .^Governor-General, invited the Malabar 
princes to join him, promising to render them in 
future entirely independent of Tippu and to retain 
them upon reasonable terms und('r the pjrotectiou 

^ Logan, Treaties, Engagevrevis, Etc., p. 3. 

^ The Tellicherry Consultations, Vol XV, pp. 40—42. 

» Ibid., Vol. XI. 

* Ibid., Vol. XII, p. 28. 

■’ Ibid., Vol. XI, p. 110, and Vol. X\', pp 116—117. 

’ Ibid., Vol. XV, pp. 40-42 ; Vol. XVII -A, p. 76 ; Vol. 
XlX,p. J 90; Vol. XX, p. 188. 

® Logan, Treaties, Engagements, Etc , p. 108. 

® See page 244 supra. , 
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of the Company. To aeeure their willing obedience he procla- 
imed hie readinea to restore the country to its original rnlera 
for a moderate tribute and Yalnable commercial monopoliea in 
their respective kingdoms. 

In response to this invitation Prince Ravi Varma met 
General Meadows, Governor and Commander-in-chief of Madras, 
at Trichinopoly and settled with him (he terms of the Zamorin’s 
co-operation. These were drawn up in the form of the follow- 
ing Gowlnama, which was given to Eralpacl Kishen Bajah at 
Coimbatore on the ‘27th of September. 

Cowlnatna from His Excellency Major-General Meadows, 
Governor and Commander-in-chief, etc., etc., on the part of 
the Honourable Company to Kishen, Zanmin Raia of Calicut. 

“Whereas the English Forces have by the blessing of 
Providence possessed themselves of the fort and district of 
Palghat and certain adjacent countries of the Malayalam, and 
design further to extend their possessions in that quarter, and 
whereas, Kishen, Zamorin Raja of Calicut, has on the present 
and former occasions e\inced firm attachment to the British 
interests and proved himself useful in supplying their armies, 
it has therefore been resolved, that the said Zamorin shall be 
invested, and he is hereby invested with the sole management 
of all the countries heretofore included in the province of Calicut 
which are or may be conquered by the British troops. 

‘‘The said Zamorin is therefore directed to exert his 
authority and influence in embodying Nairmars of that count- 
ry and in directing their operations against the common enemy 
either separately or in conjunction with the British Forces as 
he may be instructed by the Officer commanding in that quarter. 

“He is to exert himself in establishing magazines in such 
places as he may be required to collect them, and in supplying, 
as far as may be practicable, everything necessary for the pro- 
secution of the war, for which regular receipts will be given, 
and the am ount daily accounted for at its conclusion. 
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“This instrument to which strict obedience is enjoined l)y 
al), whcm it may concern, is to be coneidered as a Cowl Nama 
and authority lor administering the revenues during the present 
war, and at its successful conclusion by tbe favour of the Al- 
mighty, (he Muraasie or right of inheritance of the said Zaraorin 
end of every Raja. Zemindar and Polygar shall be strictly 
examined and justly determined to the rightful inheritor agree- 
able to pstablisbed custom, and then also tbe Peiscush to be 
paid to the Honouialle Company shall be equitably adjusted. 
Given under my hand and seal at Coimbatore, the twenty- 
seventh day of September in the year of our Lord, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety. 

(Signed) W. Meadows, 

Governor and Oommander-in'i. hie). ^ 

With the help of the redoubtable Ravi Varma and his 
followers it was not at all a difficult task to clear Malabar of 
the Mysoreans. And a simultaneous invasion of Mysore from 
the east and the vfest forced the Sultan to sue lor peace. By 
the treaty of Seiingapatam, finally concluded on March 18, 
1792, Malabar was ceded to the English. 

The p.xiles returned to their homes in the hope of being 
restored to their rcspjective territories in accordance with the 
promises held out by the Governor-General in his despatches of 
April hand May 31,1790 ^. Lord Cornwallis sent General 
Ahercromby, Governor of Bombay, to Malabar, to come to an 
iniinidiate ogreement with tbe Rajahs for some specific revenue 
(nr 11 e ensuing year and recommend a suitable form of goVern- 
mcnt for the newly-annexed province. On April 20 he amvetl 
at Cannanore, and appointed Mr. Parmer and Major Dow as 
Commissioners — with whom two officers to be sent irom Ben- 
gal by the Governor-General were also to be associated to pre- 
serve tbe peace ol tlie country, to settle the amount of the trib- 
ute and to collect materials for a report on the most eligible 

^ Logan, Trsu/tis, Pngagemewfs, .Bfc.i pp. 86— 87. 

® Logan, Malabar Manual, V^ol. I> p. 463. 
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system of establishing the Company’s authority on the coast. ^ 
Unfortunately, none of these Rajahs except the Zamorin made 
any representation on the basis of the Governor- General’s 
letters, and they lost their case by default. 

The Commiaaionera were not prepared to assume the 
government of the country all at once. They were far too 
sensible of the difficulties that might arise from the attachment 
of the people to their former rulers and from their own ignor- 
ance to introduce all at once brand-new methods of government 
or revenue assessment in a country, “where every man went 
not only armed but for the most part with those arms ready 
drawn in hand for instant assault or defence, as interest or pas- 
sion might dictate”. Toeir general plan was, therefore, to 
utilise the inlluence of the Rajahs and their knowledge of their 
respective kingdoms for one year to maintain peace and collect 
revenue Accordingly, making settlements with the Rajahs of 
Chirakkal, Kottayam and Kadaltanad, they came to Calicut in 
May. 

In Ihe meanwhile, the Zamorin bad come to Chowghat, 
and formally celebrated his Ariyittuvalcha in April. Sickness 
due to old age and the insecurity of the country due to the 
Moplah banditti, who infested the roads, prevented him from 
immediately meeting the Commissioners. He sent the Mnnal- 
pad with his minister, Swaminalha Patlar, to settle with them 
at Calicut 

The dilatoriness of the Zamorin’s movements was extre- 
mely distas'.eful to them. Their minds had already conceived 
a prejudice against him on account of “his enthronement or 
coronation without the concurrence or assent of any officer ol 
the Company’s Government” And interpreting his delay as 
due to a desire to evide a settlement, they had leased 
Payyanad, Payyoramala, Kilakkumiluram, Vatakkunpuram 
and Pulavayi for one year to Vira Varma of Kurumbranad. 

* Ibid., p. 478.* The .Toiiit Commissioners’ Report, p. 66. 
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When at last the Zaraoria’a representatives made their 
appearance they found it no easy task to settle with them. 
For, the Munalpad took his stand on the Cowlnama of 1790, 
and demanded the restoration of his chief to his former terri- 
tories. In fact, ever since it was granted, the 
princes of the Zamorin’s family had been conduct- 
ing themselves as independent Rajahs, collecting 
revenue. administering justicei and making war 
upon their enemies. Ravi Varma, in particular, who was 
chiefly iQstriim''nta! in getting the Cowlnama, proclaimed a 
general war against the Muhammadans after the expulsion of 
Tippu’s forces in 1791 to wipe off the memory of the dark days 
of 1788. * And when the Commissioners arrived at Calicut “all 
the Hajahs of the fZamoriu’s) family bound themselves by oath 
to adhere to each other, and to stand out on the ground of the 
Cowl granted by General Meadows to Kishen Rajah, claiming 
at last all their ancient rights as the condition of their accepting 
of any change.” - 

The Commissioners, whose minds were not perhaps wholly 
free from the resentment caused by the Zamorin’s celebration 
of his installation ceremony without their assent and his 
subsequent delay in sending his agents to meet them, viewed 
the question from the stand-point of immediate revenne and ex- 
pediency rather than of abstract justice. During the Mysorean 
occupation the old order had completely changed. The Hindus 
in general and the Nayars in particular had sunk in social and 
political importance, while the Moplabs bad risen in status and 
inllueuce. To put back the bands of the clock after the lapse 
of nearly twenty years would be tantamount to another revolu- 
tion. The authority of the Zamorin could not be restored in a 
moment; nor could it be done in the circumstances of the time 
without an army. Further, the Zaraorin's ministers could not 
be trusted to use their power with moderation; for, returning 


* i6irf„p, 64. 2 p. 81, 
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to the country after twenty years of exile, they could not be 
expected to suppress those feelings of hatred and anger, which 
Were sure to be engendered by memories of past suffering and 
aggravated by the sight of their ruined and desecrated homes 
and temples. The Commissioners found that the Zamorin could 
not exercise his former authority and maintain peace in the 
country without the intervention of the Company’s forces, while 
the Compay’s officers would have to be ever vigilant to prevent 
the opprersion of the Moplahs by his agents and servants 
The Company, in fact, would have to shoulder all the responsibi- 
l;ea of government without any of its advantages. So, as early 
as the 2'Ilh of May, even before they had met the Zamorin’s 
accredited envoys, they had made up their minds against his 
restoration. ^ 

The Munalpad would not easily yield. For two months 
negotiations went on between him and the Commissioners, who 
‘‘adopted every proper means to destroy in the public mind 
those lofty notious of their (the princes’) heriditary and full 
right to sovereignty, which the Zamorin or Samoory and the 
princes oi his family had recently attempted to set up and pro- 
mulgate”. ^ At last, at the end of July, the Zamoriu gave way. 
Acting on the advice of his favourite miaister, Swaminatba 
Pattar, he ‘‘fioally abandoned his lofty pretensions, and deliver- 
ed a representation setting forth, that, although he had hoped 
on the foundation of the Cowl, to have been restored to all his 
countries, yet, as he now learnt that the Company’s Govern- 
ment considered them as theirs, and had (as he was advised) 
relinquished Coimbatore to preserve Malabar, by the defence 
of which much expense, he acknowledged, would be in- 
curred, he is therefore content to collect the revenue and to 
govern the country, in such manner as the Government may 
think fit, happy to live under their protection, and trusting to 
their bounty for everything.” ® 


^ I6id., pp. 78— 79. ® J6td., p. 80. ® Z6id., pp. 81 — 82* 
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TbeZamorin having thus acquiescod in tJieir proposals in 
respect of his position and status, they proceeded tp arrange 
the terros of a settiement with him. .\n agreement fpt one 
year, which formed the basis of all subsequent proceedings, was 
signed ou August 18, 1792. 

Article 1 opens with the names o the districts leased to 
him. They were : — 

in Calicut— the Cusha and Ramnad ; 
in Kurumbranad— Vatakkumpurain and Kilakkumpuram, 
(which Vira Varma readily gave up to the Zamorin) ; 

in Bettettunad — ‘Ponnani, Cheranad, and Venkattakotta ; 
in Chowghat — Chowghal, Nedunganad and Karimpula ; 
in Rrnad — Ernad and Malappuram ; 
in Palghat— Kollengode, Koduvayur and Mankara. 

These districts together with the sea and laml customs 
were delivered to him I'lom Kaoni 1, 978 M. E. (September— 
October 1792) “with full powers to make the collections, to 
administer justice and all other rights, ceded by Tippu Sultan, 
to the English Company”. In return the Zamorin agreed to 
pay Bs. 4,16,366-1-0 in three instalments as follows . - 
Bs 1,60,000 on Dhanii 1 : 

Rs 1,30,306-1-0 on Minain 1 ; and 
Ks 1,30,000 on Mithunam 1, 

Article 2 provides for the appointment ol Inspectors by 
the Company to ascertain the exact amount levied and collected 
in the aloremenlioned districts aiij customs offices. 

Article 3 directs the paynunt of the revenue of the Rajahs 
oi Bettet, Beypore and Parappanangadi through the Zamorin’ 
who is, however, not to inter, ere with them in any way. 

Article 4 vests the administration of justice in these king- 
doms in the Zamorin as ia times past, subject to the regula- 
tions which the Co npwuy might make in this behalf. 

^ Logan, Treaties, Sngagertjrents^Ete , pp! 160-^16^*” 
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Article 6 directs the preparation of a fuller and more de- 
tailed account of the value of the districts leased to him. 

Article 6 abolishes the military service of the Nayars and 
imposes upon their land the jumma settled by Tippu. 

Article 7 confirms the confiscation of the rent-free lands 
by Haidar and Tippu, and prohibits their restoration. 

Article 8 obliges the Zamorin to submit to the regulations 
that might be made for the better government of the country 
and the improvement of its revenue 

Article 9 requires him to obtain the previous consent 
of the Company for the appointment of his ministers, offi- 
cers and tax-collectors and to dimiss them for misbehaviour. 

Article 10 provides for the collection of the arrears of the 
current year. 

Article ] 1 secures to the Company the monopoly of the 
pepper trade in his dominions. 

Article 12 reserves to the Company the liberty to withhold 
its protection for any breach of faith on the part of the Rajahs. 

Finally, Article 13 appoints the Kilakke Kovilakam Rajah 
as Security lor the performance of these agreements, and vesta 
him with the necessary power and control over the general 
management of the country and the collection of the revenues. 

With regard to the mint also an agreement for one year 
was executed. The Zamorin at first offered Rs 12,000, and 
even wished to have its profits made over to him altogether for 
his support- The Commissioners demanded Bs 30,000. At 
last, a compromise was reached, and the Zamorin agreed to 
pay Rs 16,000 ’. 

On January 9,1793, the CommissionerB forbade the collec- 
tion of presents in any form on any occasion, strictly enjoining 
upon the Rajahs not take anything more than the settled jum- 
ma.^ On March 30 Malabar was divided into two administra- 


^ The Joint CotnmUstoners' Report, p. 91, 

® Logan, Treutiet, Engagements, Etc., p. 172. 
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tive charges, immediately presided over by a Superintendent 
each at Tellicherry and Cherplaeberry, under the ultimate 
control of the Supravisor of Calicut. ’ 

To facilitate their negotiations with the Zamoriu for a per- 
manent settlement the Commissioners appointed his minister, 
Swaminatba Pattar, their sole agent-ior the purchase of pepper, 
thus giving him a motive at least to refrain from obstruc- 
tion, if not actually to use his influence over his master on their 
behalf. After propitiating the Brahmin minister in this 
manner, they proposed in pursuance of Article 6 of the agree- 
ment, to associate Inspectors with bis officers so as to ascertain 
the taxable capacity of the land, “whence alone an equitable 
adjustment of the re\cnuo, as well in regard to him and his 
family, as to the Honourable Company and the public at large 
could be accomplished.’’ The Zamorin at first objected to this, 
for he. feared that the Company might appropriate the entire 
revenue of the land without leaving enough for the maintenance 
of himself and his family. But, “ou being assured that this 
point as to their support was, and ought to be, considered as al- 
together separate from the discussion as to the amount of the 
jumtna (siticc, whether this was more or less, a suitable main- 
tenance must be allcwed to the Bajahs)” he withdrew his 
objection, and agreed to the in-titulion of a Canango establish- 
ment to keep the accounts of each district. He was also pur- 
suaded to consent to the abolition of all tolls and transit duties 
and surrender the sea-euetoms. 

But he was not so compliant in the matter of the mint. 
For, ‘ he considered it not only as being coeval with the sove- 
reignty of his family but as wbat be conceived he had princi- 
pally to rely on for a subsistence’’^. At last, the parties came 
to a settlement. The general direction was to remain exclu- 

1 Ziiirf., pp. 177 — 176. 

^ The Joint Commissioners’ Report pp. 132 — 133. 

® Ibid., pp. 202-203. 



sively with the Company ; the Zamorin’s officers were to assist 
in the details of the business ; and the profits were to be divided 
equally between the two. 

A Kararnamuh embodying all these was executed on June 
29, 1793^ 

The allowances of the Utames and the Kovilakams were 
then determined. It was laid down that every part and branch 
of the family should receive something “as nearly proportionate 
as possible to their respective receipts under the old Zaraorio 
before the time of Haidar’s conquests” Accordingly, it was re- 
solved to sot apart for their maintenance twenty per cent of 
the nett land revenue collections, ten per cent of the gross 
customs receipts and half the nett jirofits of the mint^. 

The Commissioners next proceeded to examine the claims 
of the Zamorin to control his feudatories. They refused to re- 
cognise his authority over Bettem. Kavalappara and Chetwai, 
reserved their judgment in respect of Pulavayi, and admitted 
his claim to Payyanad, while he himself renounced Payyor- 
mala and agreed to give the Kajah of Punnattur Rs 5,70(1 
every year^. 

To expedite the despatch of husinees with the Zamorin 
they appointed his chief and favourite minister, Rwaminatha 
Pattar, their own Diwan with an aflowance of one per cent of 
the collections trom the Zamorin’s lauds*. This proved almost 
fatal to the 13rahmia For, the brother and nephew of the 
gallant prince, Ravi Varma, who had come to look upon him 
as the enemy of their family, desptairing of obtaining any re- 
lief by an appeal to the Company’s officers, who thus evinced a 
disposition to be led by him, enticed him (o their residence at 
Mankavu, stabbed him on the back and fled to the hills 

* Logan* Treaties, Engagements, Etc., pp. 189-190. 

The Joint Commissioners’ Report pp. '270 — ‘271. 

* Logan, Treaties, hngagements, htc., pp. 209 — 210. 

■* The J oint Commissioners’ Report, p. 272. 

^ Ibid., p. 281. 
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« 

On January 3, 1796, the Company concluded a new agree- 
ment with the Zamorin for five years But he was not able 
to pay his flues even for the first year of this quinquennial lease. 
Not only had the country been impoverished by the wars of 
the preceding thirty years, but the Zamorin, divested of his 
ancient authority and shorn of his former prestige, found it 
difficult to collect the revenue The Company in consequence 
temporarily resumed his lands in 1796, giving them back on 
his furnishing security for the payment of the arrears But 
the troubles in Ernad, due to the rebellion of Attan Gurukka], 
led him to surrender it in 1797 Finally, in 1796, he com- 
pletely relinquished the management of the rest ■*, which bad 
brought him only trouble, worry and ixlium. 

On July 1,1800, Malabar was transferred to the Madras 
Presidency. Six years afterwards, on November 15,1806, 
was executed the agreement ujion which rest the present poli- 
tical relations between the Zamorin and the English 

It consists of four articles. Article 1 fixes his annual 
Maiihhana or allowance at hs. 1,32,163 — 4 — 0, representing 
20 per cent ol the nett jumma ol the lauds leased to him by the 
agreement of 17c2, the jumma of the year 976 M. 17 (.\, D- 
1800-1801) being taken a.s the basis. Article 2 says that it 
shall be payable in quarterly equal inslalments at the Cutcherry 
ol the Principal Collector. Article 3 states that it shall lie 
payable only to the receipt of the senior member of each 
Ivajenm or Kovilakani. And Article 4 declares that the Mali- 
khana as hereby fixed shall be considered as the security for 
the good and dutiful behaviour towards the Company’s Govern- 
ment of each and every member of the Rajeum or family to 
which it may now or herealter be payable. 

^ Logan, Treaties, En^anemmts, Etc., pp. 227-228. 
Ibid., pp. 252-263, 255-266. “ Ibid , p. 279. •* Ibid., p, 310. 

® Ibid-, pp. 372 — 376. 
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CHAPTER XTIII 

HOW THE EMPIRE WAS GOVERNED 

The Zamorin’s empire at ita zenith inclucled the whole of 
the west coast from Kollam to Kollam, that is, from Pantalayioi 
in the Kurutnbranad Taluk of British Malabar to Quilon in the 
Travancore State. In the interior his sway e-Ktended as far as 
the Ghats. In British Malabar the territoiy under his rule 
comprised the southern hall of Kiinimbrauad, the whole of 
Galicul. Ernad and Pounani, Nedun^anad in Valluvanad, and 
Maukara and Natuvatlam in Palghat. Beyond British Malabar 
he rub d over tlie whole of the present Cochin State and Alan- 
gad, Parur and Chittur. The chiefs of Bemljanad (Vatakkankur 
and Tekkankur), Kayainkulam and Venad used to pay hina trib- 
ute and seud flags of fealt> to the MaimiliAm in token of their 
loyally. 

The government was in form an autocracy. There Were 
nn recognised organs in the state, like the British Parliament, 
capable of effectively controlling the Zamorin. ^ But, at the 
same time, he was not a despot like the Pat ban Sultans or the 
Mughal Emperors llis privileges and responsibilities, no less 
than the obligations and rights of h\s subjects, were strictly 
deliuid by usage and precedent. Logam alls it Maiyada, Margam 
.'Icknrdwi, all siguilying eelobliBhed lule and custom. ’ But 
the phrase which most clearly expresses it and which occurs in 
alnio‘t all the royal writs and s.mtiad'! reci'un'sing succession is 
lulnaltl or pantu ulla vanuaui. that i-- as iu times past. 

Sucecbsiou was regulated by the M arumakkatlayam law, 
according to which the oldest male uemlHT traced through the 
lernule becomea liic ehicl. I n comnuiuities governed by this law 
regencies due to nnn-agi' could only lx* a very rare occurrence 

* 'I’he two attempts of the Bokur to irapiose their will on 
the Zamorin, one recordfHl in 11)84 and the other iu 17-4fl, can- 
not U.' regarded as the normal functioning of a regularly con- 
stituted constitutional authority. 

' I.ogan, Mktlabar Uanual, \’oi. 1, p. 110. 
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and in the history of the Zamorine there had “boen no occasion 
to set up such a regency. When the head of the state could 
not discharge hia functions due to old age or sickness he did not 
retire into religious seclusion, as was the practice at Cocbiu; * 
the Eralpad or the heir-apparent ruled the country in hia name 
as in 36“0. Succession ol women was also unknown. Adoption 
was resorted to not only for the continnaoce of the family, as 
in 1706, ^ but also for providing for the sucoossion to the 
Stannmx^ as in 1560 ® 

The Ariyiitvvalcha or the formal installation of the new 
Zamoriu generally took place in conlinuation of the Tiruvan- 
Utli or funeral ceremonieB of his deceased predecessor. The new 
chief did not at his accession take any oath similar to that 
taken by the king of England. The solemn injunction of the 
Alvancheri Tamprakkal to protect cows and Brahmins resem- 
bles rather the admonition of the Pmohita at the enthrone- 
ment of the Vedic king than the coronation oath ol the Christ- 
ian kings. 

The Zamorin’s consort was dignified by the title of 
Naiittyar. She could not assume it, however, before it had 
been formally conferred upon her-* This honour entitled hor to 
the privilege of having long-handled lamps carried belore her 
whenever she went out 

This brings us to another ispect of the king as the 
fountain of honour. Besidts heriditary distinctions, like 
Acchan, Kaymal, Patanayar, Paranampi, Monon, Koya, etc., 
the Zamorin granted also special titles and privileges. 
The title usually conferred upon the Moplahs was that of 
Marakkar, and the privilege generally coveted by them was 

^ See page P28 supra- ^ See page 227 supra. See page 
204 supra. Thus the Zamorin who succeeded to the Muppu 
in 1688 conferred it upon his consort. Kaitamana Itticchiri 
Devi, 10 1694. In the same way Palancheri Itticchiri Devi 
received it in 1678. {The Calicut Granthavari) . 
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that of Wearing a eilk turban. The Iluvas, Tiyyae, Asaris 
or carpenters and smiths received the title of Muppan, while 
fishermen were distinguished by the title of Arayan. Among 
the pri\i]ege8 loimally granted by the Zamorin were the 
Wearing of certain kinds of ornaments, the carrying of certain 
kinds ol lamps, the use ot special conveyances like the 
palanquin, and the right ol having cloth spread on the ground 
to walk on. The right of covering the roof with tiles was a 
privilege vouchsaied only to a tew favoured individuals. ^ It 
was customary, when such honours were conferred, for the 
recipients to offer a Kalcha or present to the sovereign, and 
make suitable payments to the ofticers and servants of the 
household. 

Till the conquest of Cochin Calicut remained the seat 
of the Zamorin. But, with the expauaion of his empire south- 
wards, the necessity for a more central capital was lelt, and 
Pounani became his military headquarters. Alter the out- 
break of the war with Cochin and the Portuguese, Tricbur 
became a secondary capital, the Zamorin taking up bis residence 
at first in the Irikkal, ® later on in the Vaiakkecchira palace, 
h'inally, the wars with the Dutch in tlie seventeenth century 
obliged him to spend a large tart oi the campaigniug season 
every year at Vattakkotta or Hound Port at Tiruvanchikkulam 
or Cranganore, which therelore became another secondary 
capital ol the empire. 

^ This was denied, acconiuig to IJarhosa, to the Cochin 
Hajah. It was granted to the Bast India Company in 1759. 
(Logan, Treaties, Eui’agement!,, Ete., p. 108) 

Thus, in 1656, Manappuram Koti offered a present of 
2,600 Panams when he was called Aruyan. In the same year 
^he Calicut Koya paid 300 Panama to the Zamorin aud 581 
Panams in ali to the various members of the household, includ. 
ing even the Ventiammar, for the privilege of wearing a silk 
turban. 

^The Indijn Historical Qaarterly^YoL IV, No. 3, p. 634. 
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Pyrard de Laval’s description of the daily life of the 
Zamorin has not been surpassed for minuteness and accuracy 
by any other foreign writer. “When the king rises in the 
morning, ’ says he, ’ , “as soon as he sees the sun he prostrates 
himself beiore it with a fixed regard, holding his hand over his 
head, and opening and shutting them three times. After that 
he straightway rubs his body all over with odoriferous oil 
this lasts about an hour, and then he goes to bathe in one of 
the ponds of the palace close. After being well-bathed and 
Well-dried, bis valet takes some colours and powdered (sandal) 
Wood, with other odorous drugs, mixed with scented water, and 
applies the same to his forehead and to his body above the 
waist. 

^Vhen he comes forth from his bath he most oflen goes 
to the temple, and thence to his food in another palace within 
the same enclosure, which is a part of the grand palace, devoted 
entirely to that purpose. While he takes his repast be sits 
upon a piece of well-polished wood, and eats of balsam and 
leaves, like the other llramenies. He never eats either flesh 
or fish, or anything that has had life, for he is of the Brarneny 
caste and wears the cord like the rest. He eats nothing 1 ut 
rice, cooked with milk, butter and sugar, and divers kinds of 
broths made with vegetables, herbs, melons, cucumbers and 
other fruits, such as water-melons etc. What remains of his 
meals is east to the crows and other birds 

1 The Voyage of Pyratd de Laval, Vol. I, pp. 416-418. 

* Vayarattam. See page 20 supra. 

* The close of the royal meal is announced by what is 
known as Chirutovili or the calling of Ghiruta, which must 
have been originally the name of the woman whoso privilege it 
was to remove the leaves. Strangers not aware of this 
custom, are likely to be surprised, sometimes even shocked, by 
the long, sonorous, but by no means musical drone that follows 
the royal rep)ast. 
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‘‘0e takfis hia food at noon. After hia dioner he 
despatcbea hia buBineas, aod then changea hie apart- 
ment, going to another preprred for him to receive 
all new-comera ; and it ia not that wherein he sleepa, 
takea his leisure or eats. Here he ia, as it were, expoeed to 
public view, and if any would apeak with him he may ; if no 
affairs present themsf Ives be passes the time with his lords, 
and is much amused with bufifoona and mountebanks, whereof 
he has always a goodly number. The Hair kings and lords 
often play a game of chance, which is a kind of chess, played 
with dice. He takea pleasure also in seeing the Nairs fence 
with one another with sword aod buckler 

“As for the queen (hia consort) she lives in a separate 
palace, yet within the same enclosure as the great palace. She 
never eats with the king, and is seen but rarely, and then only 
at the windows and galleries of her palace or of the king’s 
whither she frequently proceeds by a gallery which communi- 
cates between the two and there they see each other in private”. 

The Zamoiiu's palace at Calicut was completely destroyed 
in 1766, when Haidar attacked it. Nevertheless, from the ac- 
counts of Abdur Razak, Varlhema and Laval we can form some 
idea of its grandeur. I'be room where Abdur Razak, . the 
Persian ambassador, waited upon the Zamorin was large. “The 
hall”, says he “was filled with two or three thousand Hindus; 
the principal personages amongst the Mussalmans were also 
present. After they had made me take a seat, the letter of His 
Majesty the Happy Khakhan, was read, and they caused to be 
passed in procession before the throne the horse, the pelisse, 
the garment of the cloth of gold and the cap to be worn at the 
ceremony of Nauruz”. 

•‘The palace of the king”, says Varthema ia about a 
mile in circumference. The walls are very low with very beau- 
tiful divisions of wood, wiih devils carved in relief”. 

^ Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, p. 18. 

^ The Itinerary of Ludovic Vrthema, p. ' 


tjavsl aeems to have beea impressed with its elegance 
Bnd beauty. He describes it ^ “as very handsome and well- 
built, all enclosed with good walls and moats with draw-bridge 
to the gates, and with water all round in the moats. It consists 
of blocks of houses, all detached and well-built, of many storeys 
and galleries, with flower-beds and orchards, tanks, fish-ponds 
and canals, all fitted and paved with stones, and constructed on 
all sides of stone steps leading to the bottom. Add to these many 
springs and fountains, whose water is cold and excellent to 
drink. In the palace too is a magazine or arsenal, full of 
arms, powder, and munitions of war. 

“A large number of soldiers day and night guard the gales, 
which are lour in number. They admit no one unless he is well- 
known, nor such a one without ijuesiioning him, and conduct 
him or have him couductod to the part of the interior whither 
he desires to proceed. If be wishes to speak with the king, he 
is passed from one guard to another, until be arrives at the door 
of the apartments where is stationed what you might c.illtli- 
body-guard, and these gain him speech ol the king. I have said 
that there are lour gates at the lour great entrances, hut be- 
fore reaching the apartments of the king you have to pass three 
gates on each avenue, and at all poiuls soldiers are on guard, 
without counting those at the doors of the kiug’s apaclmeuts. 
Besides all these guards, there ie a strong body iu the middle ol 
the palace, in a covered place built expressly for the purpose, 
aad all the other guards take their orders Irom this one. Over- 
head is a great bell, which only sjuuds lor the assembling ol 
men-at-arms at the palace or about the king, when he hath need 
of them. At all the gales of the palace there are spaces with 
closed barriers and palisades round about, lor fear lest the crowd 
should approach the gates”. 

The i^amohn was assisted in the work of government by 
four ehiel ministers called Harvadhi Kuriuiknin and a number 
ol lesser ministers called Eariahkars. " During Uie governineut 


^ The Voyage of Fyrard de Laval, Vol. 1, pp. 40y-113. 
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of the TamuriM," says Bachanaa. ^ “the busiaess of the state 
was conducted, under his authority, by four Savadi Carigara, 
whose ofiSces were heriditary, and certaiq inferior Carigara, 
appointed and removed at the pleasure of the sovereign. The 
Sarvadi Carii’ara are, lat Mangataohan, a Nayar of the tribe 
called Sudta\ 2nd Tenattahert Elliadi, a Brahman-, 3td Btrma- 
muta Pjnyeary, also a Sudra Nayar-, and 4th Paranamhi, a 
Navar of the kind called Nambichan. The inferior Carigan 
managed the private estates, or Cheric.il lands, of the Tamuri 
and collected the revenues " 

Mangat Acchan was the prime minister. His original seat 
was Chattodittu Idom in Vattoli; and he enjoyed the title of 
V alunnavar under the Rajahs of Kottayam in North Malabar. 
One of these Rajahs had Sambandham with a Tampuratti of 
the Zamorin’s family, and the servicea of Mangat Acchan were 
permanently transferred to Nediyiruppu. One tradition has it 
that he was a fellow-pupil of the first Zamorin. To the 
Keraloiputti he appears as the tutor of the founder of the 
Sv'irupam under the name of Todnvakkalattu Uooikknmara 
Nampiyar. When Cheruraan Perumal was about to leave his 
kingdom he gave his sword to the Zamorin and conferred upon 
the Nampiyar, who was standing by bis side, the 
title of Mangat Rariccha Menon, and commanded the 
secretaries of Trippappur, Perunopatappu and Kolattiri to yield 
place to him*. He had to bo present at the court for all import- 
ant ceremonies. He governed the kingdom during the interval 
between the death of one Zamorin and the Ariyittuvalcha 
of his successor. At the Ariyittuvalcha he, or at his direction 
the Olukil Menon, read ihe Gra nth avart, and one of the first 
acts of the new Zamorin was to reappoint him®. On the last 
day of the Mam 'kizm, be bad to lead the Akampatijanatn to 

^ Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore, Malabar and 
Canoro, Vol. II, p. &3. 

® The Keralolpatti, pp. 61, 74, 76, 76. 

* See pp. 23 — 29 supra. 




Zamorio’a dai» to make their obeisance^ . Many atoriee ate 
told about the wisdom and ability of Mangat Anchan. In fact, 
the greatneaa of the Zamorin was in part due to the loyal and 
faithful eervicea of this minister®. 

Tamme or Dharmottu "Panikkar waa the hereditary in- 
atruetor-in-arraa. He belonged to Tiruvegappara. He waa in 
charge of the Zamorin’a Kalttri or gytnnaaium, where the young 
princes received their military training. According to tradition, 
the first Manavikraman and the then head of the Panikkar'a 
family had also been fellow-pupila, and when Manavikraman 
became independent, the friend and companion of his 
boyhood was entrusted with the military education of his 
brothers and nephews. The Dutch hated the Panikkar as 
the cause of the Zamorin’a attack on them in 1715^ 
and even made him consent, in the treaty of 1718, to 
his perpetual banishment from the court. They could have as 
well asked the Zamorin to part with bis eyes as to get rid of 
Accban and Panikkar. The Panikkar was and is still indis- 
pensable for the AriyiituvaJcha.. After worshipping the 
Bhagavati and the Cberaman Sword the Panikkar has to invest 
the new Zamorin with hie sword 

Tinayancheri Elayutu was one of the two Brahmin minis- 
ters of the Zamorin. Ilia ancestral illom or house was at 
Murayur, near Nediyiruppu. As neighbours the raerahers of 
this family were from the first entertained by the Zamorin in 
his service. The murder of one of these Elayutus by Kariyur 
Mussad, who held the same place at the Veliatri’a court as 
Tinayancheri held at Calicut, led to the war which resulted in 

^ See p. 117 supra. 

* Now he receives from the Zamorin an annual pension of 
Es 67-2-4. 

* See p. 22 supra. The Panikkar now gets from the 
Zamorin an annual pension of Bs 102-14-0. 



the annexation of Fantalnr and the Ten Eatama He toc^t 
an active part in the aiege of the Portugnese fort at Calicut. ^ 
As a Brahmin he enjoyed liberties and privileges which Weie 
denied to Acchan and PaniUkar. At the Ariyitluvakha be had, 
and still has, to hold the silver sancer from which the three 
Namputiris of Pamulli, Kinangat and Varikkamaocheri took 
the consecrated rice to pour on the Zamorin'a head 

The Paranamoia were also Brahmins. They belonged to 
Westhill. Pleased with the devotion and loyalty of a member 
of this family, the Zamorin conferred upon him as a beriditary 
distinction the title of Varakhal Paranampi. He also ordered 
him, according to ths traditions preserved in the family, to ad- 
opt the MarutnakkaUayam system, thinking that virtues and 
talents were transmitted to the offspring more easily through 
the motbet than through the father. One of the members of this 
family conquered Malappuram, which earned for him and the 
members of his Taivali, or branch traced through the mother 
the title of Malappuram Paranampi, * The Nampis Were 
generally in charge of the treasury and accounts, tbongh some 
of them seem to have held the important governorships of Cali- 
cut and Pouuaui. 

The Kralpad ruled Nednmganad. Like the Zamorin he 
had also his own officers. Cberuli Acchan was his secretary 
and chief minister, and Puunasseri Nampi his treasurer. 

A diatinctiou was observed between these ministers and the 
Naiiuvalis or the governors of Sads or districts, though both 
held their offices by beriditary right. While the ministers, 
like the NaduvaUs, had to obtain the recognition of the Zamorin 
in the form of a writ or sannad before they could succeed to 
their predecessor’s place, in theory their appointments ceased 
with the death of the Zamorin, as being attached to bis person, 
and therefore had to be renewed at the Ariyittuvalcha by bis 
saecesBOT. 

^ See page 121 supra. * See page 198 supra. *See page 28 
supra- See page 12i supra. 
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The Naduvalii paM Purushantaram or saccession fee, 
which depended upon the size of their Nad<i or territories in 
their charge. Thus, the Katiravattara Nsyar, one of the biggest 
Nnduvalis, paid 11,600 Fanama, while lesser Naduvalii, like 
Chalappurattu Nalamkur Nayar or Mulanha Patanayar, paid 
only 3,000 Fanaras. 

The royal writs recognising euccesaion were simple or 
elaborate according to the rank and status of the Naduvali. The 
following is a xannad of the former type ; — 

The Royal Writ to Chalappurattu Nalamkur Nayar. 

“ Prom the month of 1'ulara in 775 M. F., Jupiter residing 
in Cancer, We hereby command you to do all that had been 
done, as in times past, by your Karanavan. 

Dated 16th I'utam 775 M. E. ” 
The saunad granted to the Kutiravattattu Nayar was more 
elaborate. It ran as follows : — 

“ The Boyal Writ to Kutiravattam. 

“ Prom the mouth of Makaram 825 M. E., Jupiter residing 
in Libra, We hereby recognise and appoint you as Karanavan. 
Therefore, We hereby command you to protect and maintain, as 
had been done in times past, the Lord of Tiruvilvamala, 
Champankulangara Ayyappan, Venganad Appicchi, Palaccheri 
Vellalar, Ancbaraccberi Chettis, and the three families of 
Iluvar. Therefore, protect and maintain all these, as had been 
done by your Karanavant in days gone by.” 

Besides Purushantaram, the Naduvalis sent also presents 
on the occasion of important ceremonies at the court and the 
two great national festivals of Guam and Vishu. They were 
also required to repair to the court for T iruvanfali and Atiyit~ 
tuvaloha, for which they received both travelling and halting 
allowances^, and to be present at Tirunavayi for the Tai-Pu'.ant 
and Mamakam festivals, at which some of them had important 

Thus, Karakkittu Muttavau received 64 Panama^ 
Vayyttvinattu Nampati 52, Chalappurattu Nayar 20, and 
E rniiA Menon 100. {The Calicut Qranthavari). 
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duties to perform^. The primary obligation of a Naduvati 
was, however, to attend the field, when summoned, at the 
head of the quota of Nayara assigned to him. 

Whenever the family of a Naduvali was threatened with 
extinction he was allowed to adopt heirs and heireBses. But it 
had to receive the previous assent of the king. The following 
is a sannad of adoption ; — 

“ Royal Writ to Tarakkat Uonikkittan. 

" We do hereby appoint and constitute Kilur Eroman, 
Sankaran, Krishuin, Eromman. Unikkantan, ftti Unni Raman, 
Itti Chiri Devi and the children born of her as your Ananta- 
rav-iiis. Therelore, from the loth of Dhanu, 861 M. E., 
Jupiter residing in ^iaqittarius, We command you to Hve to- 
gether as Kataiiavun and A nantaravans. 

‘‘From Out camp at Cherukottu, dated the 16th of 
Dhanu, 85 J M.E ” 

The NaJuvlis exercised, though in a lessar degree, all the 
powers ol their sovereign in their respective Nads. “The 
Naduvalt, ’ says Munro, ^ ” had a large share of almost every 
branch ol the Rajah's revenue. lie bad customs at an inferior 
late, all lines under Rs 4, the property of all persons on his 
own lands dyiug without heirs not exceeding Rs 30, and on the 
lands of others when it did not exceed Rs 16, and a variety of 
other dues. He was the chief police and judicial officer of the 
district, and in these capacities be bad a share of ail confisca- 
tions of the, property of offenders and of the fees of all suits 
brought before him. 

“He was the military chief of bis district, and was bound to 
attend the Ra]ah in the field or march wherever he was direct- 
ed with all the fighting men of his district under the Dtsavalis 
or beads of their respective villages. It was also his duty in 

^ See pages ] J3 — 114 supra. 

^ Sir Thomas Munro, lieporton the Judicial System in 
Malabar, paras Ifi and 13. 
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UmeB of peace to aBsetnble the Naira of his district to exhilkt 
in the presence of the Rajah a mock (or ratbet real) fight with 
the Naira of another dietriot”. 

The Zatnorin was always on the alert to protect hia sub- 
jects againat the oppreaaion of the Naduvali. Hia arm was 
both strong and long enough to punish the nooat powerful as 
Well as the moat distant offender^. 

The feudatory differed from the Natluvali in many respects. 
The former waa a Svarupi, the latter a heriditary governor; the 
former held hia land in virtue of Cheraman Perumal’a grant, 
the latter held it from the Zamorin; the Zamorin never ioter- 
fered with the internal administration of the former, while he 
kept an ever vigilant eye on that of the latter, who was never 
allowed to escape the conaequencea ol hia misrule; lastly, the 
rebellion of the former entailed only an amerfcement, while that 
of tha latter death and forfeiture. 

The following were at one time or other the feudatiories 
of the Zamorin.:— 

(1) Kottayam or Puranattukara; (2) Kurumbiyatiri or the 
Rajah of Kurumbranad; (3) Bettem or Tanur; (4) Pappu Kovil 
or Chaliyam; (6) Reppu Kovil or Beypore; (6) Parappu Kovil 
or Farappanad; (7) Tirumanaaaeri; (8) Kakkat, Talappalli or 
Punnattur; t9) Chittur;(lU) Elangallur or Idappalli; (11) Patin- 
hattedam; (12) Patiuhattedattu Kovil or Cranganore; (13) Ven- 
ganad or Kollengode; (1 4) Perumpatappu or Cochin with its 

^ In lt)78 the Nallappata Nayar, the second in rana in 
the Kutiravattam family, caused one Parangotaccha Menon of 
Manhaluc lo be killed. The Lokar protested against this high- 
handedness, according to ancient custom, by carrying the corpse 
to the residence of the Nayar and leaving it there. Thereupon 
the Nayar set fire to some of their houses. For this the 
Kuiiravattattu Mpppil Nayar, who ought to have kept bis fiery 
Anatuaravan in check, was made to pay a fine of 5,000 
FdoanoB and surtehder au elephant. {The Calicut Grantha- 
vari). 



vageals, Q6) Parm;ai' Vintaaikettam and (16) Purabkad; (17) Va- 
takkankur', (IS) Tekkankur, (19) Kayacnkolam; (20) and Venad. 

In an age when to cans of eommunication were not develop- 
ed, the effective control exercised by the paramount power 
varied inversely with distance. Further, the obligations of the 
feudatories depended upon circumstances peculiar to them. On 
the whole, the Zamorio treated them with liberality and honour; 
and there is no doubt his treatment of Cochin would have been 
much better but for the repeated attempts of its Kajah to shake 
off his dependence. All the vassal chiefs had to obtain the 
consent of the suzerain for their Ariyittuvalcha, though this 
obligation was very often concealed by the Zamorin himself be- 
ing present at theic installation- The lollowing writ in connexion 
with Bettem illustrates the claims ol the Melkoyma or the 
suzerain power ; — 

" Royal Writ addressed to Pakkat Aliyattu Talakkappu. 

Ou account of Our having poured rice on Bettettu Mutta 
Kovil on VrischiUain 26, 825 M. E., We command you to pay 
y,000 Fanacus lo Para Parameawaran (the name of the Trea- 
surer), exclusive ol the Panamsdue to Us lor rice, etc., and for 
payments lo Our Kariahkars and servants of the household". 

Like the Naduvalis they were expected to pay tribute and 
Puruihantaravi and bring their Nayars to the held, when com- 
manded. They were also invited to the jl/u/«aita/«. They had 

no duties, as the N&duv.ilis had, ol escort, but were required to 
Bend a fealty /lag with preseute according to their rank actl 
power ae an acknowledgement of the Zumorin’e suzerainty. 

ibe Zamorin derived his income from many sources. They 
Were collected by the Kariukkurs of the various Chertkiiais, 
who, alter meeting the expenses couuected wiih their establish- 
ment and those specially assigned to them, paid the aurploe to 
the Treasurer, and submitted their accounts to the Menofckis 
or aoeouutants of the palace. The following writs indicate 
some of the sources of revenue, and illustrate how they were 
collected and spent. 
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I 

“Royal Writ to Vallatta Vali Kunhi Ktrukkal. 

“We hereby appoint you as Our Sarvadhu Therefore, 
from Makaram 28, 846 M. E., Jupiter residing in Cancer, col- 
lect what is due to Us from the Cherikkals, the dues of the 
prisons and ports, Amkam and Chutnkam, fines for crimes, and 
royalties on elephants and the sifting of gold. Collect all 
that is due to the Melkoyina, according to Our orders. And 
after meeting the expenses of your establishmeut, and of Pan- 
niyur and Chovaratn, and of the war between Ernad and Fe- 
rumpalappu, submit your accounts to Kalattil Krishoaa 

II 

“To Tarakkal Iraecban. 

From the Cherikkal ol Ponnani Vakke collect interest 
and rent, Changatam, Amkam, Chunkam, Puiushaiitaram and 
other dues from Kuinlihani, 85 I M. E- Alter maintaining your 
establishment and mo(ting the expenses ol the ''J’irun'way! 
Tatiam pay the balance into our treasury and submit your ac- 
counts to the Menokkis appointed for the purpose’’. 

In a society organised on the feudal model the sole burden 
npon land was service. Land-tax was unknown in Malabar 
before the Mysorean occupation. The sources from which the 
Zamorin derived his revenue were: — 

(1) Cherikkal lauds or the ro\nl estali's These corres- 
pond to the crown lands of England. Tbe.\ were held iu pro- 
prietory right, and it is from the proceeds ol these lands that 
the pxpjenses of the household were chiefly nu't. 

(2) Amkam or fee for permitting to li^ Id a trial by battle. 
This varied according to the means of the parties, aud was 
sometimes as high as 1,000 Panams. 

(3) Chumkam or tolls and duties. I his was generally 6% 
ad valorem on all imports and exports. 
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(4) Ela or proceeds of kingdoms and estates confiscated for 
various reasons. 

<6) Kola or forced contribution for particular emergencies. 

(6) Tappu or mulcts for unintentional offences. 

(7) Pila or fines imposed upon law-breakers and criminals' 

(8) Purushantaram or succession fee, exacted whenever 
a change in succession took place among the Kaduvalia and the 
feudatories. 

(9) Pulayattu pennu or the proceeds from the sale of 
lend or adulterous women outcasted by the community. 

(10) Kalcha or presents. Besides the usual presents for 
Oiiatn and Vishu, every one who sought an interview bad to 
offer a present. It depended on the party and the occasion. 
Thus, when the East India Company’s Chief paid a formal visit, 
he was expected to offer Rs 192 to the Zamorin, Rs 100 to the 
Eralpad, and Rs 12 to each of the great officers of state like 
Mangat Acchan, Tinayancheri Elayutu, Raranarapi, Tamme 
Panikkar and Olukil Menon.* 

(Ill Ponnarijipu or the sifting of gold. 

(12) Panamadi or profits of coinage, which were estima- 
ted at about Rs 6,000 before Haidar’s invasion. 

(13) Attaladakkam or the right of escheat on failure of 
heirs. 

(14) Adimappanam or the poll-tax paid by the bondsmen. 

(15) Ara or the fee for keeping a suspect in detention. 

(16) Twra or the poll-tax levied at the ports from boat- 
men. 

(17) Changatam, or fee for special protection in the form 
of an escort for a long or short perioil. 

(18) Atinha urukktil and Utaiiha urukkal or ships which 
had drifted ashore or which had been compelled to put in at 
a port which was not their destination and wrecks respectively. 
These rights were claimed by the Zamorin only against enemy 
countries and nationalities. 

1 The Tellicherry ConiuUationt, VoL III, p.;l01. 
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(19) Hakshabhogam or fee for protection without any 
time limit. 

(20) J nap piti or royalty on elephants caught in the 
forests. 

(21) Fees levied for conferring titles, honours and other 
privileges, and for the settlement of disputes. 

(22) Kapfam or the annual tribute in cash or kind from 
the feudatory chiefs, which was regarded more or less as a 
voluntary offering. 

The Zamorin also enjoyed certain perquisites. These were:- 

(1) Aimmttla or cow with five udders. 

(2) Mummula or cow with three udders. 

(3) Chenkompu or cattle that had killed a man or animal. 

(4) Kannutapulli or cattle having a white spot near the 
corner of the eye. 

(6) Puval or animal having a white spot at the lip of the 
tail. 

(6) Kompu or the tusk of au elephant killed or dead. 

(7) Kuruka, or the leg of a deer, wild bog or other eat- 
able wild animal killed in hunting. 

(8) Val or the tail of a tiger. 

(9) Toal or the skin of a tiger or deer. 

(10) KinatUl Fanui or wild hog fallen in the well. 

Records and accounts were maintained according to the 

ffeiiam era, the initial year of which was A. D. &24— B2r). 
Its origin, in spite of the numerous attempts* made to explain 
it, remains still a mystery. 'J'ho first day of the civil year was 
and is still reckoned in Malabar from the Ist of Kanni, corres- 
ponding to the 17tb of September. Before the founding of the 
Kollam era the year had been calculated according In the Tamil 
calendar ; this accounts for the Vishu or the Tamil New Year 
Day being celebrated as a national festival in Kerala. 

^ For the vast literature that has accumulated on this siih' 
ject see page Tfi, note 4, supra, and Pedmauabha Meuon, His- 
tory of Kerala, Vol. IV, pp. 266—276. For the Malayalam 
months see page 106, note 1. supra. 
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The way in which records and accounts were kept at 
Calient have won the praise and admiration of Barbosa and 
Laval. ‘ The King of Calicut, ” says Barbosa, “continoally 
keeps a multitude of writers in his palace, who sit in a corner 
far from him; they write upon a raised platform, everything 
connected with the King’s Exchequer and with the justice and 
governance of the realm. They write on long and stiff palm 

leaves, with an iron style without ink And there are seven 

or eight more, the King’s private writers, men held in great 
esteem, who stand always before the King, with their styles in 
their hands and the bundle of leaves under their arms. Each 
one of them has a number of these leaves in blank, sealed by 
the King at the top. And when the King desires to give or to 
do anything as to which he has to provide he tells his wishes 
to each of these men and they write it down from the Royal 
seal to the bottom, and thus the order is given to whomsoever 
it concerns. " ' 

Pyrard de Laval gives the following account of the Record 
Office “ Hard by (the palace) is a block of buildings allotted 
to the Secretary and Clerk to the King, for keeping all the 
registers. The order and system is most admirable herein; and 
I have oft times wondered to see the great number of men with 
no other duly or work all day but writing and registering. 
Th(*ae posts are of much honour ; the clerks all reside in the 
palace, but in different apartments, and they have different 
duties. Some make entry of all goods arriving for the king ; 
others the dues and taxes paid day by day ; others the expendi- 
ture of the king’s household ; others tlie most notable iocldenU 
of each day, both what happens at court and in the rest of the 
kingdom ; in short, all news, for be has everything registered ; 
and each clerk has his separate room They keep also a regis- 
ter of all strangers who come there, taking their names and 
nationalities, the time of their arrival and the business that has 
bronght them, and so t hey did with us. It is a wondrous thing 

' The Booh of Duarte Barbosa, Vol, II, pp. 18—19, 
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to obfierve their nnmber atjd the perfect order that exists among 
them, anil liow fast they write on their palm leaves, ” ^ 

The Zamorin’s army conamted mainly of the feudal levies, 
brought by the Naduvalis and the vassal chieftains. The for- 
mer were divided into five claeses:— the Commanders of 5,000, 
of ],000, of 600, of 300, and of 100. * The Nayars were each 
paid a Panam a day when on active service. Standing armies 
were not entirely unl nown. They were kept at important towns 
like Calicut and Ponnani, and at strategic places, like Chowghat 
and Chunangad, Their commanders were called Tulacohattna- 
var. 


' 7 hi Voyage of pyrarcl de Laval, Vol. I, pp. 412 — 413. 
The following were the important Saduvalis: — 

I Class (Commanders of 6,000) 

(11 The A yyayira Prablm Kartavu (2) the Ernad Menon 

(3) Kutiravattattu Nayar (1) Vayyavinattu Nampati. 

T1 Claes (Commanders of 1,000) 

(1) KarakluUtu Muttavan alias liavalappara Nayar 

(2) Periyautamukkil Kilakke Nampati (3) Uaman Uliatan 

(4) Nallur or Nalla Patanayar- 

III Class (Commanded of 600} 

(1) Mukkalakkattu Nayar (2) Kannanur Patanayar 

(3) Mankaia Nayar (4) Puliyakkotte Mutta Nayar (5) Periyanta- 
mukkil Patinhare Nampati (6) Tekkura Kuttil Vatakkan Nayar. 

IV Class (Commanders of 300) 

(1) Kolikkolli Nayar (2) Kottol Patauayakau (3) Irikkalik- 
kara Atikaran (4) Vittikkattu Nayar (5) Elaropulasseri Nayar 
(6) Neduuganad Patanayar (7) .Mnlanba Patanayar (8) Muriyanad 
Patanayar (P) Cheuangattu Eulappalli Nayar. 

V Class (Commanders of 100) 

(1) Tekkum Euttil Kartavu (2) Tekkum Kuttil Tekke 
Nayar (3) Aliparampu Menon (4) Kntallur Talacchannore. 



The Zamoria maintaioed also a cavalry force. It was 
commanded by the Kotiravattattu Nayar, But it was intended 
more for display than for war. For the Nayars always fought 
on foot, It was not, till the Mysorean invasions that the neces- 
sity for an efficient cavalry capable of swift movements, as 
contrasted with the slow-moving Naynr militia trudging on foot 
was felt. 

Though the use of firearms had been known before the 
coming of the Poitugutse, it was only after their advent that 
it became the most important factor in deciding the fate of bat- 
tles. As piowder and shot made in the country as well as 
the guns cast by the indigenous craftsmen were poor in quality 
the Zauioriu employed loreigners like .Maria, Antonio ^ and 
Platt* to manufacture tham. lie valued his Eurojiean allies not 
only for the trade they brought but also for their supply, actual 
or potential, of gunpowder, balls aud firearms. The MoplaUs for- 
med the maiu corps of musketeers. But the formal head oi the 
orduauee department was the Brahmin minister, Tinayaueberi 
Eiayutu. He was known as Vetikkurukkiil or inslructor-iu tiring, 
aud as a mark of this he was given lire and wick at his investi- 
ture. 

The Zamorin’s navy was, like the army, liased on feudal 
principles. Like the cxnque ports ol mediaeval England the 
coast towns luinished him with ships and other means of water 

dhe Eayars whom the leutiatorus might be calleo upon tg 
bring to the field were as follows.— 


Kottayam 

18,000 

Cualiyam 

3,000 

Kururabiyatiri 

18,000 

1 ley pore 

3,000 

Kakkat 

T2,C00 

Parappanad 

3,000 

Bettera 

•1,000 

Ulappalli 

3,000 

Kuruva Kovil 

1,000 

Cranganore 

3,000 

Tirumanasseri 

3,000 

Cbiltur 

1,000 


Venganad 

1,000. 



‘ Seepage Supra. ^ The Tetlicherry Consultations, 
VoL XVII- A. p. 129. 
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transport. The ships were manned by the Moplahs, and the 
members of the family of Kunhali Marakkar were the heredi- 
tary Grand Admirals of the kingdom. Every port had a chief 
pilot or Tura Harakhar, whoee duly it was to see the ships 
safely anchored. The Persian ambaesador had a very high 
opinion of the Calicut sailors. “The inhabitants of Calicut”, 
wrote he in 1442^, “are adventurous sailors, and pirates do not 
dare to attack the vessels of Calicut”. The Portuguese found 
them using nautical instruments to which they were utter stran- 
gers. Unfortunately, the navy was not improved in the light 
of experience. The ships continued to be smaller in size and 
inferior in artillery, and incapable of joint action. Irresistible in 
guerilla warfare and hand-to-hand fighting, the Moplahs could 
not hold their own against the Europeans in pitched battles, 
which required combined and organised action rather than reck- 
less valour and fury. 

Vartbema classifies the ships cf bis day at Calicut as 
follows ;-(l) Sambuochis {Sambuks), which were llat-boltomed ; 
(2j Capels (Kappals), similar to the Portuguese ships ; (3) 
Paros (Patakus) or small cralt ; (4) Almadias or ferry boats ; 
and (5) Chaturis (Kaituvallans), propelled by oars and sails'^. 

The administration ol justice consisted in the enforcement 
of the euslomary law of the community or the country. The 
duty of the sovereign was to protect the Dhanna and uphold 
the Maryada or Acharam of each caste and locality. These 
were expounded by the representatives ol the people who were 
qualified by learning and experience. All disputes about 
land Were settled by local ad hoc committees called taiichayats. 
Debts Were collected by a very simple process. The creditor 
drew a line on the ground round the debtor, and the latlor was 


^ Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, p. 19. 
* The Itinerary of Ludovic Varthema, p. Hi, 
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not allowed to stir out of it till he had satisfied bis creditor. 
Tjodovio Van hems describes it as follows : —‘‘When anyone 
ought to receive money from another merchant, there appear- 
ing any writing of the scribes of the king (who has at least a 
hundred of them), they observe this practice ; — £.et us suppose 
the case that some one has to pay me twenty-five ducats, and 
fhe debtor promises to pay them many times and does not pay 
them ; I, not being willing to wait any longer, nor to give him 
any indulgence, shall take a green branch in my band, shall go 
swiftly behind the debtor, and with the said branch shall draw 
a circle on the ground surrounding him, and if I can enclose 
him in the circle, I shall say to him these words three times : 
“Bratnini taza porthe poUe" ; that is “I command you by the 
head of the Brahmins and of the king, that yon do not depart 
hence until you have paid me and satisfied me as much as I 
ought to have from thee”. And he will satisfy me, or truly he 
will die there without any other guard. And sboijid he quit the 
said circle and not pay me, the king would put bihi to death’ 

No one, however high or powerful, was exempted from the 
operation of this law. Marco Polo mentions the instance of a 
king who was slopjied in this manner by a creditor merchant. 
The Zamorin did not allow any one to repudiate bis debts, and 
did nothing that had even the slightest tendency to detract from 
the sanctity of contracts. He allowed the English East India 
Company to arrest for debt not only Tamme Panikkar 
and the Rajah of Punnattur but even the Ampati Kovilakam 
Valia Tampuratli, who was confined to her palace by tying a 
tuft of green twigs to its gates''. The readiness with which the 
‘ Mother-Queen” submitted to this process only served to en- 
hance her popularity and prestige. No wonder that in such a 
kingdom trade flourished and people became prosperous. 

The ordinary rate of interest was 12% per annum. Penal 
interest was charged at 1% compound interest per mensem. The 

^ The Itinerary of Ludovic Vurlhema, p 60- 

Th- Tellicherry Consultations, Vol, X, pp. 4, 17,29, 61. 
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East India Company seems to have exacted interest on the 
arrears of revenue at the high rate of 12% per annum for the 
first eight days alter the expiration of the kist, 24% for the 
next twenty days, 36% for the next thirty days or 3% per eexAper 
mensem, and so on, enhancing the rate by 1% eVery month^, 
iiut no interest was charged, according to the ancient cus- 
tom of the country, after the total debt had accumulated to 
twice the principal sum originally lent®. 

The administration of criminal justice was very simple. 
Offences against morality and religion were punished by caste 
tribunals, the king sending an officer called Koyma to prevent 
the miscarriage of justice and enforce the sentence. Adultery 
was punished by the excommunication and banishment of all 
the parties concerned. A typical example of a caste tribunal 
IB to be found in the Smartu Vicharam or enquiries into 
charges of immorality brought against Namputiri women. 'J’he 
court consisted of a Stnarta, learned in the Smnlis, two Mimam- 
sakas acquainjied with the caste-law, the Aka-Koyma, who was 
the local head of the community, and the Pura-Koyma or the 
representative of the ruling power, “whose duly it was to 
stand with a drawn sword during the trial aud keep order’’ *. 

As regards offence s against prope rty, our ideas have now 
completely changed, lu olde'D limes people' care'd mors for the 
recovery and restoration of stolen piroperty ihan lor the punish- 
ment of the thief. Most of the crimes euiailcet only a fine. 
Imprisonment for a long perioel was neither awarded nor consi- 
elerecl desirable. For, the complainant bad to pay the ex^ienses 
of detention. The offences that merited the death penalty 
were deliberate murder, the slaughter of cows, assault on a 
Brahmin or a Nayar by people lower in caste, indecent assault 
ou a womau, aud treason against the king. The shedding of 

1 Logan, Treaites, Engagements, Etc., p. 249. 

® The Tetlicherry Consultations, Vol. Jl,p 96. 

® The Malabar Gazetteer, pp, 364 — 365 For a detailed 

account see Logan, Malabar ManualVoU I, pp. ]2l — 126- 
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blooci in a temple sanctuary ^ aofl attempts to kill the king * 
not only led to loss of life but of land and homestead also- 
Women and Brahmins alone enjoyed immunity from capital 
punishment. Neither rank nor kinship, neither caste nor office, 
protected the offender.* 

A man accused of crime was summoned before the king’s 
officer. He was questioned about it, and if be denied all know- 
ledge, the complainant was asked whether he would like to put 
him to the ordeal, the most common form of which was that of 
the boiling oil or ghee. * To prevent malicious prosecution, if 
the man was declared innocent the complainant was fined, 
banished or killed. The ordeal of weighing also was employed 
but it was seldom resorted to as it involved much trouble and 
expense. 

In every town justice was administered in the last resort 
by its Tahcchanuavar. An officer of the palace called the 
Koyil Tirutti Karanuvar was responsible for its maintenance in 
other parts of the kingdom. 

* See page 48 supru. In nC’iTarakkal Eroma Menon, 
the Variar commander of Chunangail, attempted to kill the 
Zamorin. In 1703 he was executed in the customary fashion, 
his lands were confiscated, and his house raised to the ground 
by elephants sent for the purpose, the women and children 
being taken under his protection by the Zamorin. (The GuUcut 
Granihavan). 

* 3'he Calicut records show that even such ministers of 
stale like Mangat Acehan and Tinayancheri Elayutu were 
punished lor crimes committed by them. According to Liaval, 
even the king’s nephew, brother’s son (?), was banished for some 
offence in KiOG. (The Voyage of Fyrard de Laval, Vol. I, 
p. 3691. 

* Logan, Treatiest Engagement!), Etc., p. 3- 

® Padmanahha Menon, The History of Kerala, Vo\.\\, 
pp. 267—269. 
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Barbosa’n description o{ the administration of justice 
stands unrivalled for its accuracy and richness of detail. 

“In the city of Calecut itself", says he, “the King maintains 
a Governor, who bears the name of Talixe {Talacchannavir), a 
Nayre who holds jurisdiction over five thousand Nayres, to 
whom he pays the very large revenues assigned to him. He 
possesses the right of administering justice, but not to such an 
(‘xtent as to free him from rendering an account thereof to the 

King If any of these low persons (who are below the rank 

of Nayres) commit any crime or theft, or if any person against 
whom it is committed complain to the said Governor, he sends 
to arrest him, and if he confesses or is taken in fhgrante delic- 
to, if he is a heathen, they carry him to a spot where justice is 
executed, where are many sharp stakes and a small platform 
through which they pass the point of the stake. Then they 
behead him with a sword, and then impale him on the stake 
between the shoulder blades, making it pass out through the 
belly, and project a cubit or more beyond it, and bis head is put 
on another stake, (and they tie ropes to his legs and arms, and 
fasten them to four I osts, so that the limbs are stretched out, 
and the body on its back on the eland.— Spanish version). And 
if the evil-doer is a Moor, they take him to a wide open space 
and there slay him with sword cuts The stolen goods are kept 
with the Governor of the country, the owner has 
no profit thereof, for the law having done justice on 
the culprit the owner forfeits his goods. But if the goods 
are found and the thief takes to flight, the sink □ property re- 
mains for certain days in the Governor’s hands, and if in that 
time they do not catch the thiel, they give hack the goods to 
their owner. Yet a fourth part of their value is kept by the 
Governor. And if the thief denies bis guilt and the goods are 
not found on him, they take him to a lock-up like ours and 
keep him there imprisoned for nine or ten days, to see if he 
confesses, where be is badly fed, and very evilly entreated. Aud 

^ Book aj Duarte Barbosa, Vol. 11, pp. 26 -'i'i. 
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if by the eod of that period be baa not confessed, then they call 
upon the accuser and tell him that as the thief will not confess, 
he must say whether he is to be sworn or whether they shall 
release him. And if he says that the thief is to be sworn they 
bring him there in bonds, and tell him that be is to fast and 
bathe well and commend himself to his god, and that he must 
not chew betel, and must clean his teeth oi it in order to take 
the oath the next day. If he does so, they bring him out of 
the prison next day, and take him to a tank where he bathes 
well wilh many ceremonies; then they carry him to a house of 
prayer, aud there he takes his oath iu this wise. 

“If he is a heathen, they heat a copper pot full of oil 
until it boils (and that they may know when it is very hot 
they throw into it some leaves of a certain tree, and the oil 
makes them spring up) and when they see that it is so, 
two clerks take the evil-doer’s right hand, and first 
looking to see if there is any wound on it or anything else, 
and the whole state of the said hand, they write it down and 
show it to him alone; and this examination made, they order 
him to look uiKDii his idol which is before him and to say three 
times, “1 did not commit the theft of which this man accuses 
nip, nor know 1 who committed it’’ Then they order him to 
put two fingers of the said hand into the boiling oil up to the 
knuckles, and he at once continues to say that he did not do it 
aud that lie will uot he burnt Aud when he puts in his hand 
and draws it out, the clerks standiug by again look at it, and 
the Governor does the same, and after all these trials they at- 
test the condition in which the hand is, and tie it up well in a 
cloth to know whellier it is burnt or not. Then they take him 
back to prison, and thence bring him again alter three days to 
the same place. Then clerks unbind the hand in the Governor’s 
presence, and if they find it burnt he suffers in the manner 
aforesaid, aud they iullicl great tortures ujion him to force him 
to eonless where he is keeping the stolen goods or what he has 
done with them, and if he does not confess yet he is still pun- 
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ished. But if they find his hand whole they free him comple- 
tely and either slay his accuser or make him pay a fine iu 
money, or banish him. In the same manner they punish him 
who has slain another, or who has slain a cow, or laid violent 
hands on a Bramene or Nayre, or has had dealings with a 
Bramene’s wife. 

“ To -Moors they give the oaths thus, they make them lick 
with the tongue a red-hot axe, and if it is burnt, they take him 
to an open space, as 1 have said above, and there slay him with 
the edge of the sword. 

“And if this Governor finds any youths or young men who 
are vagrant, and have no employment, nor father, nor mother, 
nor master with whom they dwell, these are forfeit to him, and 
he sells them as slaves to the Moors, or to any jierson whatso- 
ever who is willing to purchase them, at a very low price, 
from three to five cruzados each, whether men or women. 

•‘And as to the Nayres, who are privileged persons, justice 
is done to them in this wise : No Nayre may lie imprisoued or 
fettered for anything he may do , if a Nayre slays another, or 
steals, or kills a cow or sleeps with a woman of low degree or 
eats or drinks in the house of a low-caste man, or sh eps with a 
Bramene’a wife, or ojenly speaks ill of the King, and a com- 
plaint is made to the Governor against him who has committed 
such a crime, he sends to summon him, and if he does not 
come he summons three or four Nayres, stout men in their 
persons, and gives them a warrant signed with his own 
hand, in which he tells them to slay such and such a Nayre, 
wheresoever they may find him, for such is his will. 
These then go in search of him and slay him where- 
soever they find him with spear thrusts or arrows, 
lor some of them are such that ii they have warning 
they will wound three or four before they are killed, and thus 
they slay him even if they light upon him in the city. When 
he is killed they lay him with his breast upwards, and upon it 
they place the warrant, and there they leave him, and no man 
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is flo bold as to touch him, and the fowls of the air and the 
jacbalB devour him. If they slay him within the city the dwel- 
lers within that street where he lies may not remove him thence 
unless they first ask for the King’s order, and this order the 
King gives sometimes for money and sometimes hy favour. 
But if such a Nayre has committed a great theft of property, 
belonging to the King, then they put him into a room very well 
closed and guarded, BO that he may not escape, and then put 
him to the oath in the manner 1 have already described, save 
that in place of oil they heat butter, aod if they find him guilty 
then they convey him lo sn oj'en spot, end there slay him with 
sword cuts and spear thrusts.^ 

“When the Governor summons the accused they summon 
at the fame time the complainant, and when they are both 
tliere they call on him to say all that he knows regarding the 
other. Then the complainant takes into bis hand a small 
hunch of green grasses or a branch of a tree and says, ‘So and 
BO did such and such a tiling’. Then the accused takes another 
like branch and says, ‘I did not such aud such a thing’. 
Then the Governor orders that two coins of base 
gold called Fanams shall l>e set liefore each of them, 
each of which is worth two and twenty rei\, and 
and when they have examined them the Cxoveroor tells them to 
return after eight days to estahlish clearly what each one has 
said. Then eight days past, they return to the Governor's 
house, and thence they go to the temple to take the oath I have 
told above. 

“In this Kingdom of Calicut there is a Governor who re- 
Hcmliles a chief justicei who is called Coutante Camaxe, who 
has his appointed duties in every town. To him is allotied the 
execution of justice in all cases not liable to the penalty of death, 
for all other penalties are paid in money. To him they haste 
with everv inanuer of plaints and wrongs, as to which he must 

’ Sometimes traitors Were delivered over to elephants 
to be trampled u^xin. 
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give an scconat and explanatioo to the King, and be executes 
justice on the guilty in like manner to the Governor of Calicut. 
In this kingdom no woman of what rank soever she may be 
suffers death by the law, but on evil doers they inflict punish- 
ment by fines in money or by banishment.” 

Detailed as Barbosa’s account is, the Portuguese factor 
has overlooked one important factor — the village and its head- 
man. It was the task of Sir Thomas Munro, who wanted to 
build upon the foundation of ancient institutions, to appreciate 
and reveal the important played by the Desam and its headman, 
the Desavali, in the social and political life of the peopb. 

‘‘The village in Malabar,” says he “was called the Detain. 
The headman was called the Des^ay or Jelmiwar, as he enjoy- 
ed the whole or only a part of the rights which were supposed 
necessary to the constituting the complete chief of the Desam. 
These rights were as follows: —( 1 ) T be Amhalpuady ot Ihe 
direction of the religious ceremonies of the village pagoda; 
(2) Ooraimah or the management of the pagoda lands and 
servants; (3) Destni or the control of marriages and all village 
ceremonies, none of which could be performed without bis leave; 
and (4) Desadeput or the general superintendence of all affairs 
of the Detam or village. ^ 

“The Detway bad the direction of all the affairs of the 
village; all orders regarding them were sent to him to be carried 
into effect Where there was no regular land rent, he could 
not have much employment as a revenue officer; but he assisted 
in the collection of occasional contributions as well as of fines, 
forfeitures, and other dues of Government. He was the military 
chief of the village, and marched at the bead of its quota when 
ordered to the field, and he had the direction of ihe police and 
the power of deciding petty disputes. In police and judicial 
matters he was aided by two or three respectable inhabitants, 
who Were called Pramanis 

^ Munro, The heport on the Judical system tn Malabar, 
para. 7.* Ibid,, para. 9. 
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“There were usually from one to five or six Pramanii 
to a Desam or village, but in some villages none. They were 
all of the superior castes, but chiefly Nairs— any respectable 
man in the village, who was considered as more intelligent than 
bis neighbours and who was on that account resorted to by the 
inhabitants for the adjastment of their little differences gradu- 
ally acquired among them the title of Pramani. The plaintiff 
in the first instance generally applied to the Praviani, who 
assembled the other Pratnanis of the village, if there were any, 
or if not ho sent for those of the neighbouring villages, who al- 
ways came, as he in his turn attended their summonses. Those 
who were called were such as both parties had previously agreed 
their suit should be decided by. No writing was employed in 
the proceedings - a Kurrarnamah founded upon the proceedings 
w\8 all that was necessary. The Praiiurnts, whore no opposi- 
tion was made, acted of themselves without any reference to 
the Deswjy. If the defendant refused to attend they applied 
to the Dtswjy, who sent for the defendant, directed the 
Pratnanis to try the cause in bis own presence, and decided up- 
on their report. If the parties required it he associaled two or 
three of the iuhahitauts with the Pramanis to form the court 
or Panc/wycK. When the defendant refused to olxsy the Dej- 
way’s summons, the Desway applied to the Naurwai {ifudv- 
vali). Where a village had no Pramani the inhabitants carried 
their complaiuts to any neighbouring village in Which there was 
one.' 


■‘In cases of tiieft complaint was made to the Pramani, 
who informed the Desway, and Ixiih together investigated the 
matter and rt ported to the Nauitvai. Jf the thief was taken 
they I 'lri'icd liiin to the Naurii'ai. 11 it was the lirsl olTeuce 
the punishment was flue and restoration cl the stolen property , 
il the sreond conli^cnion oI his pi.ip“) l\ , it ibe third severe 


^ Ibid., para 10. 
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panisbrnent or death. If the offender absconded, be was ont- 
lawed. ^ 

‘‘The Desway and the Pramani received fees on all suits 
determined by them, The amount was not fixed, but when the 
parties could pay the fees the rates were to the DesWiiy Ke I , 
to the Pramani J a Rupee, to the witnesses 4, 2, or 1 anna per 
day according to their rank, hut the whole never exceeded 10 
per cent of the claim®- 

‘ The DesuKiy derived, besides fees on the sellliMuent of 
suits, some other advartages from his situation. He reeeived 
yearly from the owners of gardens the produce of one plantain 
tree, 10 eocoanuts, 1 jack, and 1 eUwter ol heUl nut, and fmni 
all ryots the value cl 4 to 8 annas iu gln ci or eug.ir, luid a poll- 
tax of 8 anuas from carpenters, smiths and wusherinen. 

"None of the villagers sat in his presonec witlioi 1 have, 
and he was obeyed ratlu-r as the chief of a clan linn file he, id 
of a village”.® 

According to Ibe tradition roe.irdid by Barbosa \ Chcra- 
man Peiumal conferred the unicjue ptritilego ol striking money 
in Kerala on the Zamorin alone, The coins that wem miutod 
at Calicut consisted of gold Panamst tiher Tartiis and copper 
Kas. Sixteen Kas made one Tarat, and sixteen Tarens oue 
Fanam ’. At the beginning of the eighteenth century one 
Fanam was equal to one Bbilling ‘'g Jn TihJ the Fanavx was 
reduced in weight by one-fiftieth, and three and a half uew 
Fanams were exchanged for a rupee’. The mint was destroy- 


^ Ibid., para 11. IbUi., \o.i'iX 1 ‘i. ^ Ibid., para 13 . 

* See page 63 supra. ® The lUnitaty oj Lndovic Vatihema, 
p. 63, The Voyage of Pyrard de Lava/, \'ol I, p. 4r2. 
® Visseben Letters from Malabar, LTler XII. ’’ The Calicut 
Oranthavari and The Mackeneie ifss. 
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ed along with the fortreea and the palace in the exploeion of 
1766. After the return of the Zamorin from Travancore in 
1792 coinage was resumed. At last, in 1798, on the expiry of 
the five years’ lease, the mint was handed over to the East 
India Company. 

Not only was coinage one of the moat lueralive sources of 
the Zamorin’s money-income but it was looked upon by him as 
a sign and symbol of his imperial authority. The mint was 
closed for all the thirtc(>n days of the pollution consequent on 
the demise of the Zamorin, and one of the fust acts of the new 
Zamorin was to order the resumption of Panamati or the coin- 
ing of Fanams. I’he officer in charge of the mint was a 
goldsmith, who was known as Manavikratna Asari or the 
goldsmith of Manarikrama. * 

It has already been remarked that the greatness of the 
Zamorin was in a very large unasure due to the sea-borne 
coinmerc-' of his kingdom. 'I’he chief ports were Pntnppat- 
lanam or I’lir.isscri, Ptint.il.iyini, 7 ikkoti, Kappat, Calicut, 
Chaliyam, Timur, Ponnaui, Chotwai and Crangauore. Putuppat- 
tanam or the New J'own is, as the word indicates, comparatively 
modern. iL is situalcd on the KoUa river, and is the centre of 
I he trade that passes through the Agalapula, the Kadamhin- 
vayil of tlie 'Tamil poets and the refuge of the pirates of 
l^liny, The Peripltts, and Ptolemy. At the beginning of the 
fittceulh century it was a Moorish town with much trade and 
navigation. Ii owed its importance to the family of Kunhali , 
Marakkar Pantalayini is one of the oldest ports of Kerala. 

It is mentioned by the earliest Muhammadan writers, and it 
has a mosque built by the jiioneers of Islam. The mud bank 
oft the coast offers excellent protection to the native craft dur- 
ing the monsoon. It was defended by two bastions on which 
guns were mounted. Kappat was noted for the soft sapphires 
found on its strand. Chaliyam is anoth 'r very ancient settle- 

* The Mackenzie Mss> - 'See page 210 supra. 
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meat of the, Moors. Commacding the oommunioatioas to the 
south, its strategic position, as we have seen, led the Portuguese 
to build a fort here, which was however destroyed iu J570 
Ponnani, called Ponam by the Chinese and Punan by the 
Moors, is situated at the mouth of the Bbaratappula, and in an- 
cient times commanded all the traffic that passed through this 
great waterway. It had originally belonged to the Rajah of 
Tirnmanasseri, who ceded it to the Zamorin for 
protecting him against his encmlia of the Chovarakkur. * 
In the fifteenth century it became the military capital of the 
empire and the scat of ils cliiei ais'Mial. 'i ho ])ort was defi'ndsil 
by fortifications on eitlier bank. Chelwai, situated at the mouth 
of the river of the same name, was one of the greatest centres 
of pepper trade. It was very much coveted by the Dutch, for 
the possession of which they fought with arms and diplomacy 
for a century aod a half. Cranganore is the eldest port of Kerala. 
It was known to the Greeks as Moiu^iris, and to the Tamils as 
Vanoht. Tiruvanehikkula n, Makodai, and Malia.levarpaUanara. 
With the ablieation of Clieraman Pcrumal, when it ceased to be 
the hub of a big empire, and the formation of Vuipin it began to 
decline. 

Ae the capital of a great kingdom and its chief mart, 
Calient, of course, overshadowed every port and city in the west 
coast. It was the meeting-place of nations ; its population was 
cosmopolitan, consisting of representutiveB of every race and 
nationality from the Pillars of Heracles to tlie Laud of ttip 
Rising Sun. There were inns and public houses where foreigners 
could easily find accomodation. Every caste had its tanks and 
wells, and its places of worship. The Hindus had their temples, 
the Muhammadans their mosques, the Jews Uielr a\uapogue, 
and the Christians their Church. Communal (lifi'cTcuces .and 
riots were conspicuous by their absence. We have already se'^n 
how with no traditions ta back it, with none of the natural ad- 


Bee page 202 supra. ^ bee page 102 supra. 
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vautageB which its age- long rival, Cochin, poBsesaecl, the policy 
of the Manavihramans made it the clearing-house of the trade 
between the east and the weat’’^. 

Calicut was and still is an open roadstead, and goods were 
loaded and unloaded at Kallayi, so called either from the pave- 
ment protected by stone railings or from the mouth of the 
river being a little rocky (/tlaZ = stone, a Z« = river-mouth), a mile 
and a half from the palace It was protected by a stockade, 
garrisoned by the Moplahs. Near it was the Alfandique or the 
bazaar and the warehouses, about half a league in circuit, 
where the buildings were arranged in streets. It was surround- 
ed by a wall, and its gate was closed at sundown. Within the 
Alfandique were thrc'o large squares where the big merchants 
tought and sold. 

Near the palace was hold a market every morning, 
mainly for the convenience of the royal household. First, the 
king’s servants and purveyors made their purchases, then the 
merchants and the general public. The veudors had to pay a 
fee even on the ‘smallest of their goods’. 

The trade of the country was in the hands of the native 
merchants, Vyparis, Cliettis, aud Guzeratis, and the Moors. The 
Vyaparis dealt in goods of every kind both in the sea-coast and 
in the interior, in fact, wherffioever they could obtain a profit. 
They bought all the pepper aud ginger from the cultivators in 
I xchange for cottou cloth and other goods. The Chettis were 
dealers in precious stones, pearls, corals, metalware and other 
valuable goods. The Guzeratis c-imc f'om Cambay. They traded 
in goods of every description and acted as commission- agents 
and brokers. 

d'ho Moors, however, were the great wholesale exporters 
and importers. They cugrosaod all the maritime trade and 
navigation of the country. “They built in the city,’’ says 
Barbosa,” keeled ships ol a thousand and a thousand two hund- 
red biihares burden, ’J’heso ships were built without any nails, 
^ See pages 80-t0 supra. 
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but the whole sheathing was sewn with thread, and all upper 
works differed much from the fashion of ours, they had no 
decks. Here they took on board goods for every place, and 
every monsoon ten or fifteen of these ships sailed for the Red 
geai Aden and Mecca, where they sold their goods at a profiti 
some to the merchants of Juda, who took them thence in small 
vessels to Toro, and from Toro they would go to Cairo, and 
from Cairo to Alexandria, and thence to Venice, whence they 
came to our regions. These goods were pepper (great store), 
ginger, cinnamon, cardamoms, myrobalans, tamarinds, cana- 
fistula, precious stones of every kind, seed pearls, musk, amber 
gris, rhubarb, aloes-wood, great store of cotton cloths, and 
porcelains, and some of them took on at Jnda copper, quick- 
silver, vermilion, coral, saffron, coloured velvete. rosewater, 
knives, coloured camlets, gold, silver and many other things, 
which they brought back for sale at Calicut. They 
started in b'ebruary and returned from the middle of 
August up to the middle of October of the same 
year. In this trade they became extremely wealthy. 
And on their return voyages they would bring with them other 
foreign merchants, who eettlisd in the city, beginning to build 
ships and to trade, on which the king received heavy duties. As 
soon as any of these merchants reached the city the king as- 
signed to him a Nayre to protect and serve him, and a Chatim 
clerk tOjl<eep bis accounts and look after his affairs, and a bro- 
ker to arrange for him to obtain such goods as he had need of, 
for which three persons they paid good salaries”.^ 

When it was convenient for the merchant the king’s cus- 
toms-officer accompanied him to the ship with the Chetti, and 
made an invoice of all the goods, beginning with precious stones 
and metals. Then they were all transported to the Alfandique 
or warehouse. 


^ Book of Duarte Barbosa, Vol. II, p. 77. 
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The French traveller, Pyrard de Ljaval, thus describee the 
customs office, the warehouses and the bazaar:— “The first 
officers of the king whom we met with were the receivers of 
the king’s dues, who have a house on the sea-shore erected on 
piles, where they remain by day only... There are three of these 
buildings, for the watching of all the goods that are landed, for 
the taking of the number and quantities in writing, and for the 
convey ance of them thence to the Alfandtque This is a great 
square building of stone with galleries above and below, and 
vaulted with stone arcades, like those of our place royale, but 
not so grand or so elegant with a large number of rooms and 
warehouses for keeping all the different sorts of goods 
separate. Over the door is written the name of the goods kept 
in each warehouse , an officer ol the king has one key, while 
the owner of the goods has another, and neither can enter with- 
out the other. The goods remain there till they have paid the 
dues and the customs, and the exiwls have to pay as well as 
the imports This Alfandtque is two or three hundred paces 
from the sea, between the town and the port ; it is strong and 
wc'll s'uarded, all th(> doors being well- locked, and none may 
enter but on business, for the guards are always stationed 
there”. ^ 

^ The Voyage oj PyrarU de Laval, Vol. I, pj. 361. 


CHAPXEK XIX 


THE ZA.MOEINS AS PATRONS OF LITERATURE 

No history of the Zamorina will be complete that does not 
give some account of their great contribution to learning and 
literature in Kerala, both directly and indirectly, as poets and 
patrons of poets. 

The annual Paitaltattams at the Tali temple in Calicut 
attracted, like the famous assemblies of Janaka of old, pandits 
and philosophers from far and near. Fatta is the Tamil form 
of the Sanskrit Bhatta, and Tanam of Danam. The former 
means a person learned in the four Siislras, the latter gift. So 
Patlaitanam is either the giving of Davanis to Bh*ttas or the 
avrard of the title of Bhatia to Brahmins of proved merit. 

This ceremony is held even now, though it has become an 
empty meaningless farce. It begins on Hevati or the twenty- 
seventh lunar astcrism in the Malayalam mouth of Tultim 
(October — November) and ends on TiruvJtira or the sixth lunar 
asteriem. All the seven days the Brahmins, who come in large 
numbers, are feasted, and in , the end the Tanams are 
given, though on a hereditary basis. 

But the ancient Pattaltanams were serious coulests in 
which the candidates vied with one another for the coveted 
prize The judges were generally chosen from among those 
who had many Tavains to their credit. They were distinguished 
from the new aspirants as the Old Sabha. Ili.w exacting the 
test and how high the standard was may be inferred from the 
fact that six successive Subhas rejected the claims of Meppattnr 
Narayana Bbaltatiri, the author of the for the 

honour of receiving a Tiinam, and admitted it only on the 
seventh occasion, rather as a reward for his perseverance. 

According to the Keralolpalti this ceremony was insti- 
tuted at the suggestion of Koikunnattu Sivankil. Ho enjoined 


^ The Keralolpalti, p. 92, - 
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upon the Zamorin to feed every Brahmin who might come 
to Tali for seven days, beginning from the asterism of RevuH 
in the month of Tulam, and at the end give to 101 Smartas or 
those proficient in the Smritit, each a puree containing 101 
Fanams. 

The Oranthavari of the Tcmatn of 854 M. B» throws a 
fiood of light on this institution. The learned Brahmins of 
Kerala seem to have been grouped then in two Yoganu, ^ of 
Cheviyannur and Kotamangalam, representing respectively its 
northern and southern half. Letters were sent totbeae Yogams 
to send Uhattas to the Sabhu, as the assembly was called, to 
receive Tanams. The i>abhj held its sittings in the roofed 
hall, called Vmtil matam, divided into a northern and a southern 
wing by the entrance door and the passage leading to the inner 
shrine. At the southern extremity of the southern wing was 
placed a lighted lamp to represent Bhatta Mimatnsa, while 
another lighted lamp at its northern extremity represented 
Prabhakara Mimam$a. Similarly, two lamps, one at the 
southern and the other at the northern end of the northern wing, 
rc^iresented Vyakarana and Vedanta respectively. The disputa- 
tions and discussions in these subjects were held in front of 
their respective lamps . On the last day, after the conclusion 

^ At the time when the Keralopatti was composed certain 
Sainghas specialised in the study of certain subjects. Thus, 
Bhatta Mimamta was studied at Nenmeni, Cbovaram, Atti, 
Chunta and Natli ; Prabhakara Mimatnaa at Pala, Vaka, Viti, 
Vella, litta and Chali , aud Vyakarana at Tatta, Vein, Vallu 
aud Kanta. 

(The Keralopatti, p. 73) 

In ancient days there were 18 Sabka Mathama or en- 
dowed institutions and 3 Sabha Yogjint (at Tirunavayi, 
Trichur and Tiruuakkara)to impart Vedic and Sastraio instruc- 
tion to Nampntiris. (Padmanabha Menou, The History of 
Kerala, Vol. Itl, p. 73). 
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of the coDtestB, Mangat Accban, the chief miaister, read out 
the names of the winners from the list supplied to him by the 
judges, and one by one they came and received a purse ^ Irom 
the hands of the Zamorin, from the Munalpad if the Zamorin 
was absent, with the usual accompaniment of betel, areeo^ 
sandal paste and flowers. Blessing the Zamorin in the ortho- 
dox fashion, by placing their bands upon bis head, they took 
their seat along with the members of the Old Stibka. After 
the Danams had all been given, the Zamorin placed a purse 
containing 300 Fanams on a plank in front of the august 
assembly; and circumambulated them, accompained by such of 
the Tampurans as Were present. At the completion ol the 
round they prostrated before the learned gathering. Then 
the Zamorin took bis seat on a plank, and all the members 
of the Sabha blessed him one by one in the manner above- 
described. 

In the history of Sanskrit literature in Kerala the second 
half of the filleeulh century after Christ marks an epoch, it 
witnessed an outburst of genius in literature and philosophy 
similar to the P ericleaa age in ancient Athens and the Kliza- 
betban age in modern England. It was an age of giantSi the 
Zamorin Manavikrama towering high above them all. A verit- 
able treasure of learning, or Sarasviitaiiidhi, as be was called 
by Kakkasseri. round him were gathered some of the greatest 
poets and philosophers ol Kerala, who were known collectively 
as the I’atinettarakkavikal or WiemUy the Ei^htem-and-a-hulf 
Foets.'-^ 

'■ At the Fattattanam of Sol M. E. only 4B 
persons received the and the purses contained each 

Fanams. Dakshinds or gifts to otiicr Brahmins amount- 
ed to 4,100 Panama. {The Calicut Crauthavari) 

^ What follows is mainly based on 11. U. Appan Tampu- 
rau a PatjneUaruhkavikul in the Manf> ala mala > Kavitilakan 
VJluc Paramcawara Ayyai'’s The Zamanns and Literature in 
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We do not know the names of all the eighteen poets. The 
greatest of them were the two Payynr Bhattatiris or Patteris, 
father and son, Uddanda Sastrikal, Eakkasseri Bhattatiri, 
Chennas Namputiri and Punam Namputiri. 

The Payynr Patteris were authorities in Mimamsa. It 
was the practice amongst the members of this family to pro- 
duce each a new work on Mmawsa when they met together 
every year to perform the anniversary of their father’s death- The 
head of the family was the presiding jadge and director of the 
Paitattanam. Dddanda Sastrikal, the terror of Malayalam 
poets and Sanskrit poetasters, refers to the Acchan at the father 
Bhattatiri as Maharashi, and compares him to Kalidasa in 
poetry, Kalpavrikaha in the matter of gifts and Siva in omni- 
science. 

The name of the younger or the son Fatten was Parame- 
swara. He is the author of the Sulrarthasamgraha, a com- 
mentary on Jaimineya Mimamsa Sutras. Uddanda calls him 
Mimamamsaka Chakravnrtiae the emperor of Miina*n»a, tbere- 
hy acknowledging his proficiency in this system of philosophy. 

Uddanda was a Brahmin of Ijatapuram on the banks of 
Palar in Tondamandalatii, the present Cbingleput District. He 
was the son of Banganalba, who belonged to Vadhula Gotra and 
followed the Apastampa Sutras. After liniehing his education, 
young Ifddanda visited Andhra, Karnataka, Kalinga and Chola, 
and at last the fame of the Pattattanam of Tali attracted him 
to the court of Zamorin Manavikrama of Calicut. 

la MaUikamarutam be calls himself Uddanda, and says 
that he is known also by the name of Iraguvanatha. There is 
no doubt, however, that Uddanda was not his real name, and it 
was either a nickname bestowed on him by his brother-poets on 
account of his forwardness and assumed by him later on as a 
sobriquet, or it was a title conferred upon him by the Zamorin. It 

the Seventh Report of the All-Kerala Sakitya Parishad and 
Mr. Govinda Wariar’s Literary Patronage under the Zamorins 
of Oalicut in the Indian Histotical Quarterly, Vol. IV No. 1. 
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cannot be denied that he was a little haughty and overbearing, 
and hie challenge to the poets of Kerala was couched In 
words by no means too polite or bumble. “Flee, flee,” roared the 
Sastrikal, “ye poetasters, {that consider yourselves) elephants. 
The proud lion (or the lion known as Uddanda) 
roaming in the forests of Vedanta is approaching.”* He con- 
tracted Sambatidhatn with a Nayar lady of the Marakkara 
bouse in Cbennamangalaro. In his Kokilaitamdesatn he 
describes, in the manner of Samdesa Kavyas, all the important 
places from Ghennamangalam to Calicut. He is believed to 
have written a work on Alamhara, which has not yet been 
discovered. The drama, Mallikamarutani is held to be the 
greatest of his works. It was composed at the command of 
Manavikrama, and it formed the basis of later Chamf*ttkav 
yas like Kotiyaviraham and Bajaratnavaliyam. Comparing 
him with Bhavabhuti.Kavitilakam Ullur says:— “If Bhavabhuti 
excels in vigour, Uddanda excels in sweetness. In some parts, 
when depicting Vit>ral<tmhha sringara, or the feelings of sepa- 
rated lovers, he even surpassea that great master”. 

Among the poets and writers of the day Uddanda held the 
same place as the English poet, Johnson, did in his circle- He 
recognised excellence wherever it was found, irrespective of 
caste or place, and mercilessly castigated the mere verse-wri- 
ters. He lashed vice and corruption also io the manner of 
Juvenal, and the pride and insolence of many a courtier were 
humbled by volleys from his battery. 

Kakkasseri was a younger contemporary of Uddanda, who 
became famous as his most formidable rival. According to 
tradition, the Namputiris, piqued by the uniform success of 


;vjej3aii>aujo, ajoiscaav-io 
stnsxo 9a^aj)A€mtooi 
aaiaarm ajcnrrunauoo'l 
gmujsAtnxdl. 
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tbeSastrikal at the Pattattanam contefits and despairing of de- 
feating him, prayed God for the birth of a poet amongst them 
who would vanquish the east coast stranger. Hearing that a 
Namputiri lady was in the family way, they began to give her, 
as enjoined in the Saatras, butter consecrated by Mantras. 
Thus was born Kakhasseri. The drama Vasumativikramam 
was his reply to Mallihamarutam. From it we know that he 
was bom at Asokapnram or Tiruvegappara, his preceptor was 
one Narayanacbarya, and the Zamorin took a personal interest 
in bis education, defraying all his expenses. 

Chennas Namputiri, who was born in A. D. 1427# 
has immortalised his name by his Tantraaamuccahya. 
He was the hereditary director of the religious ceremonies 
at the court. According to tradition, Mullapalli Namputiri 
and Chennas were once punished by the Zamorin for 
composing some verses which were not very compli- 
mentary. The punishment was unique. He ordered that at 
the next Pattattanam Mullappalli should be awarded the Tanam 
before the opening of the Sabha, an unbearable humiliation 
for a scholar, and Chennas should produce an original work on 
T anira Sastra. Thus came into existence the rawtrasamiM- 
thaya, which still reigns supreme in Kerala as the final 
authority on Tantric ritual, temple architecture and iconogra- 
phy. 


Nothing is known at present about Mullappalli. Astrology 
seems to have formed the special study of this family. It was 
a Mullappalli Namputiri who went to Nileswaram in 1706 to 
examine the horoscopes of the Tampurans and Tampurattis 
who were adopted in the Zamorin’s family in the following year- 

Punam Namputiri was a native of North Malabar. He 
was a younger contemporary of Uddanda. Besides enjoying 
Manavikrama’s patronage, he bad the good fortune to receive 
the snpport of bis successor, Msnaveda, also. He composed his 
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shhas ID Malayalatn. Though Uddanda had a great contempt 
for Malayalam poets in general, as lacking in metrei he had a 
great admiration for Punam. Swept off his feet by one of his 
verses in praise of Manavikraraa, his patron, the haughty Sas- 
trikal was moved then and there to give away his upper gar- 
ment in token of hia admiration. What a loss to Sanskrit liter- 
ature the death of Manaviktama proved to be is reflected in 
another sloka in which, he says, that oven the dogs that eat the 
castaway refu8“ of the meals glory themselves as Malayalam 
poets. “ The work by which he is most widely known is the 
Ramayiiiiachampu. The reference to the arrival at Ayodhya 
of people with Portuguese hats for the corouatiou of Rima 
makes it certain that it was composed after the arrival of da 
Gama. ^ 

We know nothing alxiut the Tiruvegappara Namputiris, 
traditionally included among the Eight een-and-a-half Poets. But 
it is probable that the author of Subkadraharanam, written on 
the model of Bhatti Kavya, to illustrate the Sutras of Panini 


^ The sloha referred to is as follows ; — 
(tnaiQliinincnJl<a>so<aaiasrauai2(j^xJ<ikm3(S32i^ (ooaawmocnoo 
ojlioliAinioAsniasmj «)®tD(03c8>(onil(a>(oiB>oi»3 iz>cmni^nj<n\jna3Acno, 
(io3®io(arai33fa)3(s cnlcDSo 

ainr)(0(orori(TDjyoo (Tjli^atTjaKoaows moBi&gjsrroiodBBftco'. 

Tt was with the words, Aula hantakku inta paltu (this silk 
for that liuiita), that the Sastrikal is said to have given away 
his upper garment. 

2 ®aJ3^3^a ajl^eiOi^SijinlcolioliaeJci^nrvjpe) mxini^n^a 
i$fii^nruo3cna akaJlraijagivcDlcul oJioofijSiai e i^asaoahtoi^eie 
fficamjsTilasmjufflej nroefi^oiAOjliBi caiO«a^«fcjyao 

(naeoa33cgjgoffl(oi3§danloio1g c/oloiooldJ a3nai3*tijlTOjoa1aacno. 

* Narayana P.mikkar, Bhathasakityacharitram, Part 1, 
p. 368, • 
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was a member of Maaavikrama’s court. He belonged to the 
Katallur Mana and bis name was Narayanan. There is no 
doubt, however, that Vasudevan Namputiri, the commentator 
of Viddhasalabhnnjikii AoUAnargharaghava was a contempor- 
ary of Uddanda, who refers to him as Sahityamalla. His 
Vikramiyam, a commentary on Anargharaghava, opens with 
salntations to the deity of Srivalayanad and the Lord of Tali 
In the description of ths latter, as praised and worshipped by 
the beat of Brahmins deeply learned in poetry, grammar and 
philosophy, we can easily see that the poet is alluding to the 
Pattattanams. 

If Vasndevan Namputiri won Uddanda’s praise by his 
Vikramiyam, hia preceptor, Karunakara Marar, won his regard 
at a chance encounter at the temple of Mukkola, bis native 
place. While the Brahmin poet was praising its presiding deity 
in an impromptu shka, the Marar completed hia purvardha or 
the first two lines by two lines of his owo, surpassing the lor- 
mer in the excellence of their rhyme*. Thrilled with joy, tlie 
Saslrikal paid a handsome compliment to him, saying “This is 
Devi’s Karunakara”. The Marar was also a profound scholar, 
besides being a poet. He has written a commentary on Vritta- 
ratnakara called Kavichintamani. 

In the latter half ol the sixteenth and the beginning ol the 
seventeenth century appeared four great Bhaktas or devotees, 
whose contribution to literature, both Sanskrit and Malayalam^ 
cannot be overestimated. They were Meppattur Narayana 
Bhattatiri, Funtanam Namputiri, Tunjaltu Ramanujan Elut- 
lacchan and Maharajah Manaveda (lh55-1668). 

According to a Granthavart in the possession of Krisbnan 
Aaan, Narayana Bhattatiri was torn in 736 M. E., A. 1). 

.^'>jaio«ru;^sei«U)o 
^sSQ.aH(onn]KV)^eoR>)ai esotms 

a*s<olvl*o^<XMaiosQi}c/'.,'u><u3 
(TUo^AOJaeiDS 3 J(^(Oo308o{. 
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1669 — 1660« in the ancestral illom of Meppattar« in the village 
of Chandanakkavu, in the present Ponnani Taluk^. Virtually 
illiterate and uneducated, he came, al ter bis Upanayanam and 
Samavartanam, to Trikantiyur, where Brahmins Were fed free. 
Before long he contracted Sambandham with a lady belonging 
to the house of Achyuta Piaharoti, who was considered an 
authority both in Sanskrit and astrology. Stung to the quick 
by some remarks of the Pisharoti about his itreligious life, 
utterly unworthy of a Brahmin, the young Bhaltatiri at once 
resolved to turn over a new leaf. Under the Pisharoti as his 
preceptor he began to learn Sanskrit, nd in a very short time 
astonished him by the command he had obtained over it. The 
life of Lord Krishna had a great attraction for him, and he 
wrote out the story of Mah ihharata in a num- 
ber of Champus. They are called Prabandhams, and they form 
an inexhaustible mine for the Pathjkas or professional story- 
tellers of Kerala. Like all ambitious pools be also came to 
Calicut to take part in the Pattattanam. It has already been 
mentioned bow after six successive attempts be was at last able 
on the seventh occasion to get himsell enrolled as a member of 
the Sabha. 

His affection and respect for Achyuta Pisharoti made him 
take upon himself the illness of bis (r.<rw in the mauaor of the 
mythical Pnruravas. Unable to bear the pains of rheumatism 
thus acquired, he consulted his neighbour, Tunjattu Raraanujau 
Blultacchan, who advised him to propitiate Lord Krishna of 
Guruvayur by reciting everyday a story in his praise beginning 
with the Malsya-uvaiara or Fish-Incarnation of Vishnu. Thus 
came into existence the great devotional work called the Sara- 
yautyum, which was completed on the day denoted by the chro- 
nogram, 4-i/u-ra-ro-gj/a-s«u-kAyam, that is, 17,12, ‘ilOlh day of 
Kali Yuga, corresponding to January 22, 1589. Ilia fame soon 

*Narayana Pimkkax , 'I hs tUrala bhasha sahilya charit- 
ram, Part II, p. 271. 
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spread far aud wide, and he was invited to Ampalapnla, also 
sacred to Krishna, by its Rajah- At his instance he wrote a 
grammar called Prakriyasarvasvam in sixty days The 
originality and excellence ot its arrangement induced Bhattoji 
Dikshitar to start for Malabar to obtain suggestions from the 
Bhaltatiri for bis own projected work. But, unfortunately, the 
Dikshitar was loo late. He came here only to know that the 
Bhattatiri had passed away. The year of his death, as given in 
the Granihavari mentioned above, is 841 M. E., corresponding 
to A. D. 1666— 1036. 

The Bhattatiri possessed an extraordinary skill in compos- 
ing chronograms, the consonants of which, read from right to 
left, give the number of the day reckoned from the beginning of 
Kali Yuga, t. April 13, 3102 B. C ; while the whole word, 
read from left to right, indicates the event. Thus, A-yu-ra-ro- 
(’ya-sau-khyam represents not only the date of the completion 
of the arayaniyam but also the author’s restoration to perfect 
health ; and in Y a-tna-^ha- la-pra-su-syut, corresponding to July' 
17, 1615, we get the dale of the fruition of his great task, the 
compilation ot the grammatical work, Prakriyasarvasvam. His 
unrivalled knack in this field is strikingly illustrated by a 
sluka '•‘j describing the considerable havoc and misery caused 
by a great Hood, coming all on a sudden, on August 12,1610, 
Its peculiar feature is while the letters of lines 1 aud 3 give 
the day in the orthodox style by being read from right to left^ 
lines 2 and 4 have to be read in the reverse direction, from left 
to right, in order to arrive at its date. 

* Vasudevan Mussad, Aleppattur Narayjna Bhattutiri> 
pp. 33 — 34. 

'■* ooa'Iti^-i^ionro'Ujjaas 
m'Uj)ntv>3ioo (vjocninano'l 
(VjIsDAsIiDOI^Si (T\53CnJ3«>nfr> 
ma^odSiLO 

The day indicated by each of these Hues is 17 21 180, 
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Pnotanam was Meppattnr’s contemporary. He was a 
Dative of Nenmini in Valluvanaci, and at tbe invitation of tbe 
Zatnorin he came to Calicut and permanently established his 
residence in bis dominions. So great was his devotion to Lord 
Krishna that his favourite deity is said to have helped him to 
surmount many a difficulty. On one occasion, while on his way 
from Calicut to Guruvayor, ho was set upon by robbers at 
Kundotti, and in response to his appeals Lord Krishna Himself, 
We are told, made his appearance in the form of a commanding 
officer of the Zamorin’s army and rescued bin: from the ruf- 
fians. With the Lord’s assistance he was able even to humble 
the pride of Mariyaua Bhatlatiri, who treated his Santana- 
gopalam with contempt, as a work iu Maliiyalam aud therefore 
not deserving his atteution. Puutanara’s most famous works 
are Santana gopalam and Gnanappana. 

About Tuujattu Kamanujau Eluttacclian, tbe greatest aud 
.most popular ot all iMalajalam pjoels, we know nothing except 
that he was Lorn at TiikkauUjur, and he was a coutomporary 
of Meppattur. There is uot a single Malaynli house which 
does not possess a copy ol bis Adhyatma llama yanam, Ishaia- 
tam and Bhagavatam, all in KiUppattu style. Though Tuujattu 
Elultacchan did uot enjoy the Zamoriu’s patronage, bis discipiles, 
Karunakarau Elultacchan aud Buryauarayana Elultacchan, 
Were employed for some time as tutors iu the Zamoriu’s lamily. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that they had the privilege ol 
having Manaveda, the author of tbe lit is/uiaiiatakam, as one ol 
their pupils. 

The author of the lit iihnanatukain does not give us much 
iulormation about himsel! iu his drama, as Uddaudau aud liak- 
kasstri do in theirs about themselves, lie in tautahsingly silent 
about bis early life. All that we aie told is tliat his uamo was 
JVlanaveda, be was the uephew or sister s sou ol Kiug(iVluuaj 
Vikrtuiia, who conquered all his enemies by his valour \ aud 

^ This was another Saktan Tampuuttit not the I ttuvanam 
'lirunal Maharajah, , 
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the drama was completed on the Kali day denoted by the chro- 
nogram, Gra'hya-ntu-lir-gOrtha-haih It oorreeponda to 
17,36,612th day of Kali Tuga.and happens to be the last day of 
Tulam, 828 M. E., A. D. 1652. It ia not improbable, therefore' 
that it was also the concluding day of the Pattattanam. From 
hia Purvabkarathachampu, completed on the day of pa-po- 
dyu'lo-la-so-yam, i e.. Kali day 17,33,111, corresponding to 
Metam 1, 818M. B., A. D- 1643, in the reign of hie uncle, 
(Mana) Vikrama, the Mighty-armed, we know that one of his 
tutors was one Anayattu Krishna Pisharoti. Vellangallur Na- 
rayanan Namputiri, who wrote the Meya of M anomeyodaya, 
begun by Meppattur, calls him Pra^nata Patanjalah and 
Bhiiklaschakrini , indicating thereby that he was a great Yo^i 
as well as a great devotee of Lord Krishna. From other 
sources wo know that ho was a contemporary of Meppattur 
and the last of the V'ilvamangalam Sv^imiyurs, and before bis 
accession he used to spend a large part of his time at Guruvayur 
in company with tho author of the Sarayaniyam. 

Perhaps the idea of the Ktishiianatakiim itself was deriv 
od from it. Representing tho boyhood of Lord Krishna in 
eight parts, it is an adaptation of the rules of Kathakali to 
purely devotional suLjects. The Zamorin maintains even now 
a Krishnattam troupe, which accompanies him and takes it^ 
place ill all state-procossions in front of the king, as in times 
past. 

Vellangallur Narayanan Namputiri, who completed the 
Manameyodaya, was a very prolific writer. Besides the Meya, 
he was the author of Srimasoti.ivachampu, Rhagavata-pra- 
hiindham, Nrisimhachampu, Vaidehtaamgamam, Vivaranam, 
which is a commentary on Aiiniarasjmh/i.ivij, and Padarthadi- 
pt/vM, which ia a commentary on Raghuvjnisa. The wide range 
of his interests may be seen from the fact that he has a work 
on Nynya called the Tatnovada also to his credit. 

Another Manaveda, perhaps the Asvati Tirutial Maha- 
rajah (1668 — 1662), whoexpellg^l the Portugueae from Cranga- 
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nore, wrote a commentary called the Vilasini on the Sukasan- 
defa of Labshmidasa. From hia work we know that one Ran- 
panatba, who has not yet been identified, was one of hia tntora, 
and the author was aaaiated in hia labonra by Rudra and 
Sekhara. 

Rudra enjoys the distinction of being the first among those 
below the Brahmin caste to study Vyakarana, which, as a 
Vedafiga or limb of the Veda, had been a sealed book to them* 
He has written the story of Sisupalavadha in Champu form, 
and a commentary on the Narayaniyam known aa the Bhakta- 
priya. The theme of bis drama Manavedasattaka ia the 
marriage of hia patron, Manaveda, with a princeaa of Anga. 

But the moat brilliant of the poets who surrounded Mana- 
veda was Cbidambara Kavi. An east coast Brahmin like 
Uddanda, he is remembered for his drama, Lakshmi Manave- 
dam. In conception it ia mnch grander, in style more elegant 
than the Saitaka. Bhargava Rama aa high-priest unites Maha- 
rajah Manaveda in marriage with Rajyalakshrai, the Goddess of 
Empire, who ia represented aa the daughter of Samudra Rajah 
or the King of the Ocean. Among those who take part in the 
ceremony is Ocddess Nila, who stands for Bharatappula. 

In this period appeared the prose work known as the 
Keralolpadi, our moat important source for the period prior to 
the coming of da Gama. Its concluding paragraph ascribes it 
to Tunjattu Ramanujan Eluttaccban. No one takes this state- 
ment seriously, and there is no doubt that the authorship ia 
foisted on the great poet to give it an air of authority and en- 
hance its popularity. As it reveals a detailed knowledge 
of Calicut and the Nediyiruppu Svarupam it must have been 
written by some one connected with the Zaraorin’s court 

^ It is said that there are meny Keralolpattis, every 
kingdom having its own version. The Keraloipatti used in tUe 
preparation of this book is that printed at the Basel Mission 
Press. 
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Ab it mentiDDB the “frur hatted natioDfl”, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, the French and the Englieh it conid not have been 
written before the second half of the seventeenth century. But 
it could not have been so late as 1G95, when the liharan* 
Ttrunal Zamorin celebrated the Chin^a Vyalam Mamdkam, for 
the author refers to the Karkataka Vyalam Mamakam as 
though the Mamakam could be celebrated only in the year 
of Karkataka Vyalam This work is important not by reason 
of its style but as the first attempt at history-writing in 
Malayalam. 

No Sanskrit work of Bharani TirunaVa reign (1684-1705) 
has come down to us. But in the Mamakam KiKpjxUtu by 
Katancl’.eri Namputiri we have an account of the two Mama- 
kams celebrated by one of the greatest of the Zaraorins. The 
poem enables us to form some idea of the high place occupied 
by this festival in the life of the people. Besides furnishing 
on occasion for the exhibition and exchange of the products of 
Kerala with those of other countries, it not only served, like 
the Olympian and Pythian games of ancient Greece, but lasting 
much longer, ns a means of bringing together the people of 
Kerala from its most distant parts, from Kolattnnad in the 
north to Venad in the south, but played a very important part 
in the history of their religion, literature and philosophy. 
Among the most attractive features of the festival were Kultu 
and Pathakam (different kinds of story-telling), Krishnattam 
and RarnaTMttam (differeut kinds of drama), expositions of the 
Puranaa, and literary contests and philosophical disputations®- 

The poem incidentally tells us that the Fourth Prince, 
though a boy, was a great grammarian and an eminent ascetic'*. 

Not only the Tampuraos but the Tampurattis also culti- 
vated poetry and philosophy. Of the two Manorama Tampn- 
rattis, whose ukmes are remembered, we know notbiug about 

* The Keralolfiatti, p. 64. ® Ibid., p. 93. * Th^ 

Mamakam Kilippatlu, p. ll\. * I6»d, pp. 66, 119. 
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the first except that she was the sister of Maharajih Manavefia. 
Who this Manaveda was, whether the author of the Kriahna- 
natalcam or of the ViUsini, has yet to be ascertained. The 
other was born in the Kilakke Kovilakam in 1760. She obtain- 
ed her name from the fact that even before she was twelve 
yeftrs old she had been able to master the I’reat commentary 
on the Siddhanta Kaurtvudi called Manorama. When Ma- 
labar was overrun by the Mysoreans she took refuge along with 
the other members of her family in 'I'ravaocore, and lived at 
Ennekkat till her return to Malabar in 1800. In 1828 she 
died. 

During her stay in Travancore her command of Sanskrit 
had won the admiration of Maharajah Kartika Tirnnal, 
himself a no mean scholar, who carried on a correspondence 
with her till his death in the language in which both of them 
Were equally proficient. Once, while not yet out of her puyiillage, 
she is said to have surprised Chelapparampu Namputiri, who 
considered himself unrivalled in extempore versificatioa by 
completing offhand the Pwmrdha of a sloka which she bad just 
heard him recite imprnmplu. Chirakkuli Bhavadasan Nampuliri’s 
commentary on the Ekadasaskandha of the Bhagavatha is also 
generally attributed to her. 

There are still many authors and works associated with 
the Zamorin’s court, whose dates have yet to be fixed. One of 
the Zamorins was named Mani Tampnran for his knowledge 
of Manigrantha, a standard work on Nynya. Nilakantha 
Somayaji, the author of the Arya Bhattiyam is another author 
whose date is baffling us. Wo do not know, again, anything 
of Bhaskaran Namputiri, who wrote the SringaralilatUakam, 
or of Timmakkavi, who was the grandson of a Joggikkavi and 
who wrote the Stijanamajiamodctchandrika. 

Literature seems to have followed the Zamorin to the 
battle-field also. Challenges and requests, addressed to them by 
young aspirants to poetic fame belonging to tlie, enemy’s camp, 
bear testimony to the fact that even in the midst of war and 
bloodshed they could attend to the claims of sweet poesy. 


End of Pabt II 
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APPENDIX I ; 80DBCE8 

Tbe maitenanee of a record office such as that described by 
LaTa] ^ might lead us to expect an abundance of pubJic docu- 
ments to serve as an excellent foundation for the history of the 
Zamorins. But, unfotlunately, most of them have perished. 
The Central Record OM e was burnt down in part by Albu- 
querque in 1513, and completely destroyed in the explosion of 
1766. A large part ol the collection at Trikkavil andVayira- 
naJlur, both of them near Ponnani, disappeared during the 
Mysorean occupation (1 77-1 — 1792). The bulk of those pre- 
served at Vatakkechira iu 'J'ricbur and Vattakkolta at Cranga- 
nore fell into the bands of Cochin and Travancore when those 
places were occupied by them in 1762. llelore 192'i, even the 
incoDsidt rablo remnant, that raauuged to survive these disasters 
aud resist the ravages ol time and the white ant, bad a ten- 
dency to disappear lo the course of their migration from place 
to place acconlnig lo the Kovilakam to which tbe Zamorin hap- 
peucU to belong. 

Ihe records that are now available consist of: — ( J) CAerii- 
kal or (Slate and Dccasvam or temple accounts; (2) Writs of 
succession, adoption, titles and honours ; (3) Accounts of 

Mamai'anis II ml Tai-I'uyains (4) Accounts ol religious cere- 
monies, including Tiruvantali and AriyiUuvalcha ^ ^5) Accounts 
of sums borrowed from aucl paid lo the English East India 
Company; and (6) Chronicles of some public events. 

Of these, the Cherikkal and Devasvam accounts are the 
least important. More valuable are tbe samwds of succession, 
adoptiou, titles aud honours. They help us to form an idea of 
the oigauisaliou of the empire- Jueidtnlally, by mentioning tbe 
dale aud place of issue, they give us also some iuformaliou on 
the movemeuts of the Zaiuorin. The accounts of the twelve- 
yearly feslivnls, the Mamakam and llio 2'ai Puyam are full aud 

^ Bee page 277-278 supra. 



authoritative, though bald like all official chrouicleB. In 
conjunction with Katancheri’a Kilippattu they enable us 
to form an exact idea of these festivals, totally different 
from the extremely fanciful theories of Hamilton and Sir 
James Frazer. The records of the Ariyittuvalchas help 
us to understand the distinctive features of a Malabar 
coronation, besides furnishing us with the date of accession 
of a number of Zamorins from 15G0 onwards. The 
accounts of sums lent by and paid back to the English 
East India Company tally in every respect with those contain- 
ed in The Tellichtrry ConniUations. While they throw some 
light on the financial drain caused by the wars with the Dutch, 
they also enhance our regret that a large part of such reliable 
sources has been irretrievably lost to the historian. Of con- 
temporary official accounts of public events we have only very 
few. They describe, with more or less detail, the Dutch raid 
on Cranganore and the loss of the Cberaman Sword in 1670, 
the defection of Mangal Acchan in 1762, the treason of the 
commandants of Aliparampa and 'Mapraiiam in 1762. and the 
Zamorin’s pilgrimage to Cape Comorin and Trivandrum culmi- 
naliug in the treaty of 176d. 

The earliest date furnished by indigenous literary sources 
is 1427 ; the earliest Granlhavari is that of lotiO ; aucl the 
earliest event of which we have a full and authentic record, 
though Irom foreign sources, is the coming of Vasco da Gama. 
For the period prior to this epoch-innking event in world-his- 
tory, We have, except for the accounts of ibn Batuln, Abdur 
Razak and Ma Iluan, to rely solely upon traditions. Trans- 
mitted by word of mouth from generation to generation, they 
have assumed various forms, all of them, however, having an 
easily recognisable common nucleus of fact. I’ljpy were first 
reduced to writing, not in Malayalam but in Portugese, in 
the first quarter of till! sixleenlb century, between ]5t'0 and 
1618. by Barbosa, llie Portuguese factor. Sheik Zeiiiuddin, a 
courtier of Ali Adil Shah, the ' Bultau of Bijapur. who was 



asBasunated in ISIS, has incoipotated the Mahammadad 
version of these legends in his Arabic work, The Toh/ut-ul- 
Mujahidein. The earliest attempt at collecting these floating 
traditions in Malayalam is embodied in Tht Keralolpatti’ 
written sometime in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 

We will be depriving ourselves of a very valuable source 
of information if we reject legends and traditions as of no 
value whatever. For “there is no myth without its background 
of facts. ‘There is no smoke without some fire’ is a maxim 
which the historian should never overlook. In fact, we are 
getting to understand now that whenever we have an ancient 
legend there is always some sort of truth in it. Legends do not 
grow from nothing more than anything else ; there must be a 
seed, though the plant, which haa sprung up from it. may have 
taken a strange and almost unrecognisable form’’.^ 

The Keralolpatti consists of three parts. Part I (pp. 1-18) 
describes the reclamation of Kerala by Parasuramsi the settle- 
ment of the llrahmins and the organisation of their government. 
Part 11 (pp. 18 — 78) givt^a an account of the Pernmals in seven 
chapters, ending with the partition of the country by Cheraman 
Penimal. Part 111 (pp. 78 — 115) is devoted mainly to the 
achievements of the Zamorins, and bears the title of The Period 
of the Kings. U consists of seven chapters : — (1) The conquest 
of Polanad (pp. 78—87); (‘2) The building of the city of Calicut 
(pp 87 — 90); (8) ‘rhe greatness of Calicut (pp. 95 — 99); (6) 
9’hc alliance with Kurumpiyatiri (nj). 99 — 106); (6) The 
Perumpatapp)u Svarupam, Venad Atikal and Kolattiri (pp. 105- 
111), and (7) A short rcyame of the subsequent history of 
Kerala (i)p, 1] I — 115). 

1 n estimating the historical value of The Keralolpatti we 
must he on our guard against being led away by the remarks of 
Ijogan and Sesha Ayyar, Iwth of them authorities of the great- 
est weight. The former regards it “as a farrago of legendary 
nonsense; having for definite aim the securing to the Prahmnn 

^ The Jou nal of /ndtan history, 193 1 ^p. 24U— ‘2ljl. 
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of unbounded power and influence in tbe country" ‘‘To 
glean history from this work’’, says the latter* "is as hope- 
less as to seek for a needle in a haystack’’.^ 

Both of them were mainly concerned only with the first 
two parts of the book, which must indeed be pronounced as very 
unsatisfactory. It has to be conceded that the first part is 
either wholly miraculous or imaginative, and it is really a Her- 
culean task to discover the facts lying concealed in the second 
part, with its monstrous anachronisms and preponderance of 
fiction. But every one must admit that the third part is richer 
in historical material than the first two. 

Even in the second part, especially in its last chapter, we 
cau detect some historical elements. We cannot reject the par- 
tition story as absolutely baseless. The tradition is so strong 
and widespread that it must have had some fact behind it. It 
was current amongst the people long before The KtralolpaUi 
Was compiled ; it is recorded by hostile witnesses like Barbosa, 
Casianeda, Couto, Nieuhoff, Baldeus and Vissoher, not to spe.ik 
of Zeiouddin. Cheraman Peruraal cannot be regarded as an in- 
vention of our author, especially in the face of Sekkilar’s Peri- 
yapuranam. And the tradition about the gift of his sword to 
the first Zamorin is corroborated by the Granthavari describ- 
ing its loss. Though the stories narrated by our author about 
the conquest of Polauad, and the wars with tbe Vellatri 
Perumpatappu and Venad Atikal appear childish, no one can 
deny that they have some genuine tradition at their back and 
represent the general course of events. 

Ihe memory of some of the eveuta of this period, again, is 
enshrined in ceremony and custom. The conquest of Nedunga- 
nad is preserved in the Eralpad’s KoUicchelu.7icdlatLu to Karira- 
pula, and the conquest of Tiriioavayi io tlic various events of 
the Mamakam, like tbe standing-in-statc of the Hajab of Bettet, 

^ Liogan, Malabar Manual, p. 244. 

* Beaha Ayyar, The, Chens ^ the, Samgain Age, pp.77-78. 
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the htunalpad, the Eralpad, and the Zatnorint and the occasional 
appearance of the Chavera of the Vellatri. 

If the historian is handicapped by the lack of materials for 
the period before 1498, he is bewildered by their abundance for 
the period subsequent to it. [f in the earlier period he has to 
grope his way through obscnre legends of a completely for. 
gotten or hal f -for gotten past, in the later period he may not 
be able to see the wood for the trees. 

In the Portuguese accounts, official and non-officiaU we 
have their version of their achievements and policy in the east. 
While moat of the state-papers have yet to be translated, Mr 
Pannikkar has laid the historians of Rerala nnder a deep debt 
of gratitude to him by incorporating a number of their official 
deapatches in his Malabar and the Portuguese. 

Among the earliest and most reliable of the non-official 
sources. The Book of Duarte Barbosa occupies the first place. 
Published in two volumes by the Hakluyt Society, the second 
volume gives an exhaustive account of Calicut, its court and 
people. It enjoys the unique advantage of an appendix and notes 
by Mr. J. A. Thorne, f. C. S., whose association with Malabar 
in general and the Zamorin io particular in various capacities 
has enabled him to write with a knowledge and authority such 
as that which no European has hitherto been able to command. 

Castaneda’s History of the Conquest of India, translated and 
published in Kerr’s Collection of Voyages, carries the palm for 
both reliability and critical acumen Originally consisting of ten 
books only eight have come down to us. These books bring 
their history down to 1638. “All bis history,” says Whiteway” 
‘‘is very valuable, more especially the first six books. Where 
his Work can be compared with original documents it stands the 
test well”. Almost the same period is covered by the Malayalam 
Keralapalama, printed at the Basel Mission Press, Mangalore, 
Modern in style, we know nothing about its author or the Ltho- 
rities consulted by him. Though oot an original source in itself, 
We cftnnot af ord to neglect it. Castaneda’s work was continued 
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by Barroa and de Couto in their Dtcadaa. But the former was 
a stranger to India; and while the latter spent almost all his life 
in Malabar and the west coast, the value of his work is consider- 
ably detracted by his editors. So for the period suteequent to 
Castaneda’s History reliance bas been placed mainly on Sheik 
Zeinuddin’s Tohfut vl- Mujahideen. 

Our sources for the first half of the seventeenth century 
are rather meagre. We have the account of the Frenchman, 
Pyrard de Laval, who was staying at Calicut as an honoured 
guest of the Zamorin from June 1607 to February 1608. But 
it is not a history like Castaneda's. It is chiefly valuable, like 
Barbosa’s work# for the light it throws upon the Zamorin’s 
empire, its peoples and their customs, though it contains some 
references to the war with Kunhali. 

But we reach more solid ground when we come to 1 65:1. 
In the Patappaltu or War-Song we have an indigenous work 
describing the downfall of the Portuguese. “Its author,” says 
its learned editor, Kavitilakan Bao Sahib Cllur Farameswara 
Ayyar, "must have lived in the latter half of the seveuteenth 
century of the Christian era and lieen au eye-witness to some 
of the incidents so graphically narrated in the poem". It des- 
cribes the Bettem adoption of 1658, the capture of Palliport 
and Cranganore, the battle of Mattancheri, Ibe capture of 
Cochin, and the war between the Zamorin end the Dutch in the 
years 1667 — 1669. The author, however, betrays his sympa- 
thies with Cochin by iovi lious comparisons^ and the suppres- 
sion of the important part played by the Calicut Nayars in the 
collapse of the Portuguese. Further research may, however 


^ For example, he compares the Zamoriu’s advance against 
Hama Varma to that of Khara and Dushana against Prince 
Bama of Ayodhya. 


io32>acn3^S)5 suo^naismdi 
ioaaim<^Qmo(a ojcrnlQ oojibbctus. 


{The PatappaMu, p. 9) 
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enable us to light upon other similar Patapattvs, but more im- 
partial. For the author says at the beginning of his work that 
it is only one of such Patapattm extant in the Malayalam lan- 
guage.^ 

At the eud of this century appeared the Mamakam Kilip- 
paftu,^ by Katancheri Nampoliri. a courtier of the Bharani 
Tirunal Za.moT\Q (1(184 — 1705). F^dited by Sri K. C. Manavik- 
raman Rajah, d. c., of the Kilakke Kovilakam, one of the pio- 
neers in the field of Kerala history, it consists of six parts, 'J'he 
first giv('s the traditional story of the reclamation of Kerala by 
Parasurama. Tn the second, Cheraman Perumal is represent- 
ed as conferring on the Zamorin his sword and imperial author- 
ity, witli the responsibility or privilege of conducting the 
twelve-yearly Mamakam at Tirunavayi. The third describes 
some of the Zamotins of the seventeenth ceutury and ends with 
the accession of Bharani Tirnnal and the celebration of the 
Tai-Pnyam of 1093. In the fourth, we have a grand descrip- 
tion of the i/omaA'am of 1694. The fifth describes some re- 
ligious ceremonies and refers to some of the political events of 
the p“riod. .4nd the last gives us an account of the Mamakam 
of 1695, 

In the Press List of Ancient Dutch Records and Galletti’a 
translations of the of Golieuesse and Moens we have 

valuable official documents lor the struggle between the Zamo- 
rin and the Dutch. Visscher’s Letters from Malabar does for 
Cochin what Barbosa’s book does lor Calicut, though it gives 
us much valuable inlormalion alx>ut the war of 1715 — 1718. 

For the trausactions of the Zamorin with the English from 
17-25 to 1751 we have The Tellicherry Consultatiims, which 
corroborate and supplement the Granthavaris. Published in 

1 s3n3icQvliift ajeu aa>og(BR^itft 

a<siOV<9>Oa ailsjoraaA 

(The Paiapailu. p. 1.) 


® See also page 309 suprap 
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twenty volutnee, they oontain also aotae tefetencea to iateroat 
evente, the Zamorio'e dealioga with the Dutch and the Myso- 
rean invaflions before 1766. Thi Rfportof th^ Joint ConvoM’ 
Stoners (1793) gives us not only a detailed account of the events 
in Malabar in the first year of the English occupation, but 
makes retrospective references to some of tbe important events 
immediately preceding its annexation. It closes tbe chapter 
of Malabar history which began with tbe partition of Kerala by 
its last emperor, Cberaman Perumab For tbe history of 
tbe next thirteen years down to 1806, when tbe Zamorin finally 
retired from public life, we have Logan’s invaluable collection 
of Treaties, Engagements, Etc., relating to British Affairs m 
Mokbar, 

Two works of a general nature deserve special mentiout 
One of them is Logan's Malabar Manvd. Published in two 
volumes, it gives a comprehensive account of Malabar in all its 
varied aspects. The other is Padraanabba Menon's Hutory of 
Ktrak. Edited by Sabityakusalan T, K. Krishna Menon, we 
have in its four volumes what may be called an encyclopaedia 
of Kerala history.^ 

^ The names of all books and publications made use of in 
tbe preparation of this book are given at tbe end, 



appendix II : THE AGREEMENT OP 1806 

(Logan, TreaUes, Engagements, EUs. pp. 312—376) 

Kararoamah or Agreement entered into between the 
Hononrable Company’a Government and Korikote Mauna Wic- 
rama Samoory Rajah of the Nedyeruppa Snruwom for himself 
and his family, defining the conditions on which the Malikhana 
they have heretofore enjoyed is confirmed to them in perpetuity. 

Whereas bararnamabs or agreements were signed and 
executed between James Stevens, Esq., Supravisor of the Pro- 
vince of Malabar, under the authority vested in him by the 
Honourable the Governor in Council of Bombay on the one part, 
and by certain Malabar Rajahs and Chieftains on the other part. 
Wherein it was among other stipulations agreed, that for the 
term of five years commencing on the Ist of Kanny 970 M. S, 
one-fifth share ot the net collection of certain districts 
should be on certain conditions paid annually for the said period 
of five years to Korikote Mauna Wickram Samoory Kajab, out 
of the revenues accruing to the Company's Government. 

And whereas the said term of five years so stipulated is now 
and has been long since expired and the conditions of the said 
kararnsmabs or agreements consequenty void and of no effect 
and no permanent settlement of the revenues of Malabar having 
since been carried into practice, the Malikhana to the several 
Rajahs has been continued by the free bounty of the Company’s 
Government on the basis of the aforesaid kararnamabs or 
agreements. And whereas the jurisdiction ot the Province of 
Malabar having been transferred to the Government of Port St, 
George, the Principal Collector has received the orders of the 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council to fix one general 
assessment of land revenue throughout the Frovioce of Malabar 
on certain principles* And whereaa the proposed assessment 
may in its operation reduce tho amount of jumma upon ceitaiu 
districts in particular, or upon the whole province in general. 
Whereby the usual Malikhana of five per cent on the jumma 



may be diminiabed in certain cases to the prejudice of the com- 
forts of the Bajahs and their familiesi contrary to the benevolent 
intentions of the Company’s Government towards the Rajahs of 
Malabar. 

And for as much as some of the younger branches of cer- 
tain Kowilagams have at several times foriiotten their duties of 
allegiance to the Company’s Government, and have in aoms in- 
stances fomented and excited diaturbancas in the country, and 
some are at this moment in actual hostility and rebellion against 
the Government, and it is expedient to use every precaution to 
avert such evils in all time to come. But whereas the Com- 
pany’s Government are in its justice disposed to pardon the 
former errors of the few (the crimes of open hostility and re- 
bellion excepted) in consideration of tiie iillegiance and comen- 
dable demeanour of the majority of the members of the differ- 
ent Kowilagams in Malabar. 

Wherefore the Uighl lion )ur.ihle th<'. Governor in Cjun- 
cil of Port St. George has (icemed it (‘xpedienL to authorize and 
direct the Principal Collector in Malaloar to frame and conclude 
new stipulations and agree ne ils of one gimeral form and tenor 
of the most solemn and biuding nature to comprehend and 
providt' for all and siugul.ir ol the premises. 

In pursuance therefore ol the said determination of the 
Governmeot in viiiue of powers s[»eciall\ vested in me to this 
end by authority of the Bight Iloiioiiraljle (Joveruor in Council 
of Port St. George, 1, Thomas Warden. Principal Collector in 
the Province of Malabar, do beri \iy Blipulal'- and agree in the 
name of the Honourable United Ivast India Company with Kori- 
kote Mi una Wiekram Bajah of the Nediyetuppa Suruwam lor 
bimsell and his heirs for ever in manner an I lonn lollowing-’ — 

Article I.— Clause Ist — l'’ro,n and aller the liisl day of 
Kauny ‘JBi M. S. or loth Soptianber 1800 the Mahkhaua or 
allowance to the several Kajciuns, Kovilghumg and Chiet tains 
in Malabar shall bo calculated at ‘AO per cent upon the gross 
Jumma of the Laud Uevenue of the year 970 (after deducting 
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10 per cent, for charges) being the Jumma to which the 
amount of the assessment was reduced by a Proclamation un- 
der the signature of the Acting Principal Collector bearing date 
the 11th March 1803, corresponding with the 30th of Koom- 
bhum 1)18 (M. S). And in order to obviate all future doubts as 
to the true meaning and extent of this clause, the names of the 
districts, total amount of nett Jumma and Malikhana thereou 
payable to Korikote Manna Wickram Baj.ih and the Nediye- 
ruppa Suruwum are hereunder specified. 

Calicut, Pynaad, Brnaad, Kekapuram, Nedungauaad* 
Shernaad, Wadukapuram, Chowghaut, Naduvootam; — 


Total nett Jumma after deducting 

Viray 

Hoods. 

Pds. 

Cash. 

10 per cent. ... 

Amount ot Malikhana being 20 per 

2,33,785 

6 

36i 

cent. OLi uett Jumma is 

Making at i2j Viray Panama per 

46,257 

1 

15 

Star Pagoda, Star Pagodas 

37,760 

36 

0 

Or Kupees 

1,32,163 

4 

0 


Clause 'iud. — All existing agreements made under the sanc- 
tion ot the dilTecent Administrations of the Province of Malabar 
relative to the distrihuliou of the one-fifth sharu or Maliuhana 
among the Hajahs, Members, aud others of the several 
liajeums, are hereh> recognized aud confirmed; and the several 
shares shall he recoverable by process m the Civil Courts of 
Judicature existing or wnich may be established in the Pro- 
vince ot Malabar. 

Clause drd. — In like manner it shall be competeot to the 
several iiajahs, under sanction of the Company's Civil Officers 
having due authority to form separate stipulations with the 
members aud Jaraiiies oi the Kajeums, for the division of the 
shares, winch shall, in this case, be recoverable in the Courts ol 
Law as specified in clause the second ol this Article. 

Article 1 1. - The amount ol the Malikhana as fixed by this 
instrumeut shall be payable in juarierly eipial iuslaiments at 
the Culeherry ol the Principal Collector, or of the Collector of 
the Zillab as Ihc case may be. ’ 



Article III. — To ensure a due degree of subordination 
among the Junior members of the different Kowilgums and of 
the latter upon the principal one, the instalments of Malikhana 
shall be payable only to the receipt of the Senior Member of 
each Bajeum, unless it shall be otherwise determined by com- 
petent authority of the Company’s Civil officers. 

Article IV ; — The Malikhana as hereby fixsd shall be con 
sidered as the security lor the good and dutiful behaviour to- 
wards the Company’s Government of each and every member 
of the B-ajeum or family to which it may now and herealter he 
payable. 

Clause let : — I’bat is to say, if any Senior Bajah having 
the sole management of the Malikhana ol his family shall at 
any time receive a summons Irom any Collector or Judge or 
other competent authority requiring the personal appearuncu 
ol any subordinate member ol his family to answer to any 
matter or thing which may be cognizable by llie Criminal 
Courts in Malabar ; which niatler or thing is to be distinctly 
specified tn the summons, and il within a certain ponoO, which 
shall be also specihed in the summons, the said Senior Kajah 
shall not have deliverea up thei>erson oi the said uioinU'i ol his 
family, or have given saiislaclory prooi of his iuabiiiLy to pro- 
duce the said person, then the whole of the Malikhana which 
would be payable to that Hajeum lu all its branches, shall be 
forfeited to Goverument for ever. 

Provided that any Junior member or family of such Kajeum 
may, upon establishing to the satisJaetion ol the local authority 
of Government his iudividual inuoe mce ol all concern in the 
matters charged against his relative and his inahiiity to co- 
operate successfully in securing his person, make a^plieatiou 
through such local authority to Cjoveruineul for the special 
indulgence ot a continuance of his or her share. 

Clause 2nd, — In like manner when the shares have not 
been regularly distributed among the dilTereul llajahstaanuuisaud 
Kovilgums by due authority as specifieil in clauses soeoud and 
third ol Article 1, then such summons as aforesaid shall issue 
to the Senior Biajah of the particular Jtelghum of which the 
person of any member may be required ; in this case the share 
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allotted to each Eolgham, and whatever else the members there* 
of may otherwise imdependantly receive ot the Malikhaaa, shall 
be in the first instance sequestered in the event of an unsatis- 
factory return to such summons. 

Clause 3rd. — But in the event of the summons requiring 
the person of the Senior or the managing Rajah of any Kowil- 
gum, then it shall be directed to the Senior Member of the 
Suruwum or Rajeum, and the whole Malikhana thereof be the 
security as in clause first of this article. 

Article V. — Counterparts of this instrument are signed and 
interchanged between Thomas Warden, Principal Collector of 
Malabar, on the part of Government, and Korikote Manna 
Wiekram Rajah of the Nediyiruppa Suruwum for himself, and 
the members of his family, the Seniors of whom likewise sign 
the separate copy conjointly and separately for themselves and 
the members of their respective Kovilaguras, it being contrary to 
the custom of the Suruwam for its Junior Members to put their 
signatures in the same payier with the Zamorin or Senior Rajah. 

Signed and sealed, and delivered on this 15th day of the 
month of Novemlier in the year ISIK! corresponding with the 
2nd day of the month of Vriscdiigam of the Malabar year 982 
at Calicut in tlic puhlie Cuteherry of the Principal Collector, 
where no stamps are used, in the pres('ncn of — 

S. Mkek, Civil Surgeon, Tnos. Warden, 

Malabar. Principal Collector in Malabar. 

Wm. Atkins, Lt.- CoU 

Jgnacjo de Ijovala e Ga. Signature of the 

Zamorin, 

In a separate copy arc the signatures 

of FjRM.pad or S'‘cood Hajah. 
of Fdatar.alpad or Fourth Rajah, 
of tlie Nediripa Moota Fradt Tirumulpad or 
Fifth Rajah for himself and his elder brother, the Moonalpad, 
Senior of Kerekey Kulote Kolgum, of the Elba Eradt 
lipuMULPAp, Seoior of the Poodea Kulote Rajah- 
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The Malikhana .oi Rs. 1,82, 163 — 4—0, granted by this 
agreement, ^ is now distributed and drawn as follows : — 

(1) The Slanama and the Kovilakama 



Rb. 

As. 

Pa. 

The Zamorin Rajah (excluding Ra. 9081-4-4 




granted to the feudatories.) 

69,08] 

15 

8 

The Eralpad Rajah 

16,000 

0 

0 

The Munalpad Rajah 

7,000 

0 

0 

'The Edatralpad Rajah 

4,600 

0 

0 

The Nedutralpad Rajah 

4,000 

0 

0 

The Ampati Kovilakam Valia Tamporatti 

4,000 

0 

0 

The Kilakke Kovilakam Valia Tampuratti 

9,000 

0 

0 

The Putiya Kovilakam Valia Tampuratti 

9,000 

0 

0 

The Patinhare Kovilakam Valia Tampuratti 

9,000 

0 

0 

(2) The Feudatories. 




The Punnattur Rajah 

4,994 

8 

0 

The Tirumanaeeeri Nampiyatiri 

1,028 

9 

4 

The Kutiravaltattu Nayar 

982 

0 

0 

The Venganad Rampati 

859 

0 

0 

The Manakkiilam Rajah 

467 

2 

4 

The Alvancheri Tamprakkal 

342 

13 

8 

The Eliyangacl Rajah 

342 

13 

8 

The Cliitlanur Rajah 

228 

9 

4 

The Tirunavayi Vadhyan 

200 

0 

0 

Tarame Panikkar 

102 

11 

0 

The Kotachirakkal Adhyau 

85 

11 

8 

Maugat Acchau 

57 

2 

■1 

Total 1 

,32,1(13 

4 

1) 


^ In 1857 the Government agreed with the Hevenu'! Hoard 
and Ibe Acting Collector of Malabar in holding that "the 
allowances are perpetual during good conduct and are not 
removable at pleasure*', 

(Minutes of Consultations, dated 30th May 1867) 
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APPENDIX III 

Feudatories, Naduvalis, etc., invited to the Ariyittuvalcha. 

Alampallam Graraa Janam, Aiipparampa Talacehannavar, 
Alliyur Nayar, Alur Janam, Alur Kanikal, AlvancheriTatnprak- 
kal, Arimpara Nayar, Attimanni! Nayar, Avunhattu Nayart 
Ayinlialattu Janam, Ayinikkutta Nampati or Cheralayam (a 
braneli of the Talappilli dynasty), Ayirur Svarupam (a branch 
of (he Cranganore dynasty), Ayyayira Prabhu Kartavu, 

Bettettn Kovil, 

Chalappiirattu Nalanikur Nayar, Cbemmanikkara Multa 
Nayar. ClKsnuamangatam Nampuliri, Cheralayam, Cherukottu 
Janam, Cheruli Aechan, CherunHikkil Vaidilcao, Chief of the 
English factory at Tellichorry. Chittannlnir Rajah (a branch of 
the Talappilli dynasty, Chiltur Namputiri, Choli Teruvattn 
Pilla Chetti, Cochin (from l',)37 onwards), Cranganore Rajah, 

Edavanna Tirumulpad, Elampulasseri Nayar, Elangallnt 
Svarupam (Idajipalli Rajah), Eliyaugullu Rajah, Etavalattavan 
( Attikkurisai), 

lechasseri Nayar. Trikkalikkara Adhikaran, 

Kadatlanad fiajih, (after 1500'. Kakliad Karanavappad, 
Kallanur Karalar, Kaiihur Nanipntlrippad, Kannampara Nayar, 
Knnnanur Eatanavir, Karingattu Janam, Karinkar, Karippa 
Kovil, Kattumatattu Namputiri, Kavaiappara Nayar, Kayam- 
kulam Rajah, Kazi of Calicut, Keralapuram Grama Janam, 
Kilakke Nampati, Kilakkuinpuram. Kilur Vatil Kappavar, Kin- 
angat Namputiri, Kolamidikil Manalar, Kolappalli Nayar, 
Kolatliri (Chiialikal Rajaht. Kulikkottu Koya, Kolikkottu J'al- 
accbaunavar, Kolukkolii Nayar, Koduvayur Janam, Kotaehirak- 
kai Adhyan, Koitayam i,Purauattukara) Rajah, Kottil Nam- 
pati, Kottol Patanayakam, Kuniaseei Grama Janam, Kurum- 
piyatiri (Kurumbranad Rajah), Kutallur Grama Janam, 
Rutallur Namputiri, KuUravatlattn Nayar, Kuttali Nayar, 
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Malappuram Paranatnpi, Malayariyattu Nayar, Manak- 
kulam Bajah (a branch of the Talappilli dynasty), Mangat 
Acchan, Maniyur Nampati, Manjeri Karanavappad, Mankara 
Nayar, Manniladattil Nayar, Mata Svarupam (a branch of the 
Cochin dynasty), Matattumkil Nayar, Mukkatakkattu Nayar, 
Mnlanhnr Elaya Nayar, Mnlanhnr Patanayar, Mutati Euttam 
(Drummers), Mutuvallur Nayattutaya Nayar, Montampalam 
Mussad (Tinayancheri Elayutu), 

Nallur Janam, Nandavanatlil Nampi, Nattimangalam Gra- 
ma Janam, Natuvakkattu Eradi, Natuvattam Eight Grama 
Janams, Naykara Namputirippad, Nedunganad Patanayar, 
Nileswaram Bajab, Noeehur Grama Janam, 

Olukil Menon, Ollur Janam, Otalnr Janam, 

Palayaneheri Valutaya Nayar, PallasBena Grama Janam 
Pallavor Grama Janam, Palli Muaaliar, Palli Patanayar, Palli- 
yil Patiri (Roman Catholic Bishop), Paoamanna Janam, Panta- 
1am Rajah, Pantalanikal, Pappu Kovil, Paracchattampatta 
Nayar, Parakkulam Grama Janam, Parappalli Nayakan, Parap- 
pn Kovil, Pararur Janam, Pararur Karalar, Parekkattu Nayar, 
Periyapuram Janam, Pattiyil Emmar, Payilur Panangatiri Gra. 
ma Janam, Periyantamukkil Kilakke Nampati and Patiohare 
Nampali, Perumanna Janam, Perur Namputirippad, Ponmala 
Janam, Pumulli Namputiri, Punnasaeri Nampi, Punnatlur 
Rajah (a branch of the Talappilli dynasty), Pulugrama Janam, 
Bayiranallur Paranampi, 

Sarkara Svarupam (a branch of the Cranganore dynasty), 
Taccbarakkavu Eralan (Nilambur Tirumulpad), Taccholi 
Kuttam (Drummers), Taikkattu Mussad, J’alakkolaltur Janam, 
Talayur Mussad, Taliparamba Temple Head-Priest, Tamme 
Panikkar, 'J'arakkal Eroma Menon, Tekkaukur Bajah, 
Tekkank uttil Tekke Nayar and Vatakke Nayar, 
Tevarkulam Grama Janam, Tinayancheri Elayutu Tirumanas- 
seri Nampiyatiri, Tirunavayi Janam, Tirunavayi Vadhyan, 
Tirultiyattu Arjvar, Trichur Jauam, Trichur Vadhyan, Trikaq- 



tiyur Janami Trippappur (Travancore) Svarnpam, Tannara 
Chakravarti, 

Dllanad Kaymal, 

Valayur Mutta Eradi, Vain Kovil, Vani Teruvattu Pilla 
Chetti, Varakkal Parananapi, Varikkamaacheri Namputiri, 
Vatakkankur Rajah, Vatakkumpuram, Vayyavinattu Nampati, 
Veliyannur Kuttam (Drummers), Vellatri (Aracgot) Svarupam 
(from 1937), Velluvangattu Pattar, Veoganad Nampati, Veogas- 
seri Janam, VilayauDur Grama Jauam. Viliikkatlu Nayar, 
Viyyur Kuttam (Drummers). 


APPENDIX IV: LETTERS TO CALICUT, 1759 

Prom the Royal Camp at Vayiranallut Palace 

( 1 ) 

To Arakkam patta : — 

We hav(! decided to leave for Calicut at the siga of Dhanu 
on the JiUhday of Kanni, 935 M. PI We will arrive at 
Auipati at the sigu of Dhanu ou the Itilh inst. Inform “Mother" 
and be ready with whatever is to be made there. 

( 2 ) 

To the Clerks of tbs Port Ofifice and Vayitti Pattar : — 

We have decided to leave for Calicut at the sign of Dhanu 
on the 13th day of Kanni, 935 M. E. Therefore be ready with 
baize, hannois, awuiags, and whatever else has to be made at 
the harbour. We will arrive at Ainpati on Monday, the I8th 
iuat. Therefore be ready with whatever is to be made at the 
harbour, 

(3) 

To the Clerks of the Palace Office and Vayitti Pattar 

Leaving for Calicut at the sign of Dhanu on the 13th day 
of Kanni, 935 M. B., We will arrive at Ampati at the sign of 
Dhanu on the 18th inst. By« that lime cause to be repaired 
whatever is to be rej^red at Our Royal Palace. 
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(4) 

To Chernkantan Sankatan : — 

Starting from here at the sign of DJianu on the 13th day 
of Kanni, 936 M. E., We will arrive at Calicut at the sign of 
Dhanu on the IStb iost. By the time We arrive there be 
ready with the baize that is to be made at Koviltiruttu. 

5 

To The Kazi, The Koya, the Chief Pilot, and The Muealiar 
of the Moaque ; — 

We have decided to etart from here at the sign of Dhanu 
on the 13th day of Kanni, 936 M. E., and arrive at Calicut at 
the sign of Dhanu on the 18lh inst. I’hcrefore, by the time We 
arrive at Kallayi, you should, ns in times past, ba in attendance 
there for Akampali (escort) duty. 

appendix V : THE ZAMOHJN’S ESTATE (A. T). 1938) 
(a) CherikknU (Domain lands) 

'Kurun^branad Taluk) 

(1) KolUitn. fi) Chaliyaltu Vatakke Kara, (3) T\nvil' 
akam Chcrupalam. (1) Kanujuir West and (5) EiUst, (0) 
VatakUara Svatupam. (7) Chciigotlur Kalam. (8) T\o)l(a- 
1am. (9^ Talakkapiai I\.i);un. lit)) Villur Ivalam. (11) Kuri- 
yattu Kalam. (12) Puttur Kal.am. 

(Pounaiii 'i’aluk) 

(13) Tirunavayi. (1-1) Pattaypura. (15) Periyacta- 
mukku (l(i) Kalati. (17) Punuani. (18) Madattunikil- 
nad. (19) Koypamatham. (2(i) C'ha^akkad. 

(Valluvanad Taluk) 

(21) Peratiyur. (22) Iruj attirayiram North and (13) 
South. (21) Chunangad. (25) Valiyataka- (29) Cheriya* 
taka (27) Atalur. (28) Oranad Karapuram. 

(Palgbal Taluk) 

(29) Maukura - Kottay i. (30) NeDDjiui. (31) Ton- 
kuiitsi. (32) Maukara - iJariyisKeii. (33) Saulirutti 
(34) Manhalur. 
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(6) Devaamms (Temples) 

(Kurumbtftnail Taluk) 

(1) Kanhilasseri. 

(Calicut Taluk) 

(2) Futtur. (3) Bilattikkulam. (4) Varakkal. (•'>) 
Talakkolattur. (6) Tali. (T) Srivalayauad. (8) Peru- 
manna. 

(Ernad Taluk) 

(9) Nerumkayita Kotta. (10) Trikkalamgotu. (11) Panta* 
lur, (12) Kotturputtara Kovil. (13) Trikkulam. 

(Ponnani Taluk) 

(14) Trikkantiyur. (15) Vellattu Kavu. (IB) Alattiynr 
Ferumtru kovil. (11) Tirunavayi. (18) Triprangotu. (19) Kotik- 
kunnu. (20) Trittala. (21) Panniyur. (22) Guruvayur. 
(Valluvanad Taluk) 

(23) Rayiranallur. (24) Panamanna. (25) ClieDuapuram. 
(26) blnanganamkurieei. 

(Palghat Taluk) 

(27) Parutlippalli. (28) Nenmeui Perumtrukovil. (29) 

Alakatta. 

(c) Brahma-wams (Brahmin endowmcuts) 

(1) Keraladhisvarapuram and (2) Trikkantiyur in Ponnani, 

(3) Chunangad in Valluvanad, and (4) Talur in Palghat. 

(d) Annual nett Malikhana (alter payments to the feu- 
datories and hereditary officers); — Ks. 59,981—15 — 8. 


The Er-ilpad’s Estate 

(а) Chenkkah:~Teak«kT?t, Karimpula, Vilayauchattauur, and 

Paratli. 

(б) Demavama: — Karimpula, Mammiyur and Perumgottu- 

kalam 

(c) J/alikham-.—Ra 16,000. 
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The Munalpad’s Estate 

(a) Cherikkcds: — Karamata, Panangattiri, Vilayur and Por- 

kalatn. 

(b) Maiikhana: — Bs. 7,000. 


The Edatralpad's Estate 

(a) Cherikkals : — Krumayur and Edatranadu. 

(b) Devasmrti : — Kaitali. 

(c) Maiikhana : — Rs. 5,000. 


The Nedutraipad's Estate. 

Maiikhana : — Ra. 4,500. 

The pension originally allotted to each of the three Valia 
TampuraUis for the uaintenance of their respective Kovilakams 
was Rs. 4,600. As the Kovilakams expanded, this was 
raised, on their representation, supported by the recom- 
mendation of the Collector, to Rs. 6,000 in 1829, to Hs, 7,600 
in 1844, and Rs. 9,000 in 1866, the Stanis making 
proportionate contributions for the common good out of their 
Malikhanas, which were granted in 1806 for the maintenance 
not only of themselves but also of the Kovilakams. (Board of 
Revenue’s Letters d, 5-10-1829 and 29-1-1844, and Collec- 
tor’s Letter No. 117, d. 12-9-1856). 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 

It is not easy to prepare a chronological table of the 
Zamorins, giving the dates of their accession and death, begin- 
ning from the founder of the Svarupam, For, in the first place 
We have at present no data for the period prior to the advent of 
Vasco da Gama. And thongh frona A. D. 1600 onwards We are 
not handicapped by lack of materials, We are by no means at 
the end of our difficulties. For our sources, consisting as they 
are of Qranthavaris of Tiruvantalia and AriyiUuvalchaa, and 
references by indigenous and foreign writers, do not, except in 
a Very few instances, mention the names of the Zamorins. And 
in these few instances the names happen to be a Manavikrama 
or a Manaveda or a Viraraya. It was not till 1828 that pet 
names began to find a place in official records as a means of iden- 
tification. Till then we can distinguish them only by the date or 
place of their death, though we can also identify some of them 
by the astcrism under which they were born. 

De Couto was the first to attempt the construction of a 
chronologicial scheme. But he was baffled by the fact that 
Manavikrama, Manaveda and Viraraya were the only names 
assumed by them. Writing in A. D. 1610, he says;-— "These 
Zamorins cannot take other names than any of the following ; 
Manuchen, Mana Bequerevcn, and Vira Nainon. This is the 
reason why a catalogue of the Zamorins cannot be composed. 
All the same it is known from the Olas of Calicut that from the 
time of Manuchen ITeiari, the founder of the Kingdom of Cali- 
cut, 1263 years ago, there have been in all 98 Zamorins, of 
whom some reigned more than twenty-five years and none less 
than three.” 

Thus, according to de Couto, the Svarupam must have been 
founded in A. D. 347, not far removed from the traditional 
date, A. D. 326. Bat, in view of the date of Cheraman Peru- 
mal’s ascension, based upon the era bearing his name, de Couto’s 
date, ip spite of the Olds refeAed to by hjm, seems too early, 
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further, the average length of a reign, calculated on 
the baeis of the 26 reigna covering 200 years from 1660 to 
1760, is 8 years. Multiplying it by 98, we get 784, as the 
number of years that might be supposed to have probably 
elapsed between the founding of the Svarupam and the year 
in which de Couto wrote. Subtracting this from A.. D. 1610, 
we arrive at A. D. 826 as the initial year of the first Manavik- 
rams, which strangely enough coincides also with the beginning 
of the Cheraman Perumal era. 

Column (1) gives the number of the Zamorin reckoned 
from the founder, baaed upon de Conto’s statement that there 
had been 98 Zamorins before the Zamorin reigning in 1610; 
Column (2) the beginning and end of the reign according to the 
Christian era; and Column (3) the important events. The 
letters K. C. stand for the Kilakke Kovilakam, P. K. for the 
Putiya Kovilakam, and P. C. for the Patinhare Kovilakam. 
The dates of the death of the Zamorins, indicated 
by the letter U, are based on the evidence of the Cfranlhavaris, 
which show that Katancheri describes the exploits of only the 
more important Zamorins of the seventeenth century. 

It will be seen from the following sumrnary that the origi- 
nal dynasty came to an end with the 114th Zamorin. The 
116th Zamorin, the first of the second dynasty, was the oldest 
of the princas adopted from Nileswaram in 1 706. The second 
and third of this new dynasty were almost wholly engrossed in 
external wars, the most important domestic events being the 
Mamakam of J766, the last of these grand festivals held in 
Kerala, and the TwtoiAaram ceremony of 1757 performed by 
the llbth Zamorin at Tricbur, and the restoration of the 
Panniyur Nampisans to their original caste by his successor, 
the 117th Zamorin, in A. D. 1760. 
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(1) 

(2) 


324—326 


347 


824-826 

1 

826—827 

27 

1034—1042 

1101—1200 


1250 -1476 

65 

133—91347 

73 

1402—14 in 

78 

1442- 1450 

81 

1466--1474 

82 

M 74 -1482 

84 

.1 495 — 1500 

86 

1500—1613 

86 

1513—1522 

87 

1522—1629 

88 

1529—1631 

89 

1 531— 1540 

90 

1540—1648 

01 i 

1548—1560 

02 

1560—1502 

93 

1572—1574 


(3) 


The. First Dynasty 

The traditional date for the founding Of the 
Svarapatn (p. 76). 

Couto’a date for the accesaioD of the first 
Zamorin (p. 76n-) 

The first year of theKollam era (p. 76). 

The first year of the Gherman Perumal era 
and of the reign of the first Zamorin 
(pp. 76—79). 

The founding of Calicut (p. 83). 

War with the Vcllatri for the Mamakam 
(pp 91 ff ). 

Subjugation of Kerala from Kollam to Quilon 
(pp. 121 ff.). 

ihu Ualuta at Calient (1342 — 1347) (p. 89). 
Ma Huan at Calicut (1403). 

The embassy of Abdur Kazak (1412) (p. 88). 
(Mans) Vilirama, the Great, and Uddanda 
(p. 299). 

Maiiaveda (p 30J). 

The arrival of da Gama (1498) (pp. 138 ff.) 
and Cabral (1500) (pp. 160 ff.) 

The invasions of Cochin (1603 — 1504) 
(pp. 171 ff.). 

Treaty with the Portuguese (1513), and the 
erection of the Portuguese fort at Calicut 
(1514) (pp. 194—196). 

The expulsion of the Portuguese from Cali- 
cut (1626) (p. 200). 

The building of the Portuguese tort at Chali- 
yaiii (1631) (p. 203). 

War with the Portuguese (p 203). 

Treaty with the Portuguese (1540) (p 204). 
Adoption of the chief of Bardela (1560), 
and the war with the Portuguese (pp, 204 ff.). 
Viraraya. 

Manavikrama. The expulsion of the Portu- 
guese Irotn Chaliyam (1671) (p. 207). D. on 
April 24, 1^4. 
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v(l) 

(2) 

(3) 

01 

1674—1578 

War with the PorLuguose. 

05 

1578—1588 

The Portugoese allowed a factory at Ponaani 
(1684) (p. 209). 

0(i 

1688—1697 

The settlement of the Portuguese, at Calicut 
(1591) p. (209). D. at Kollam Anantapuram 
on (November 16, 1697. 

97 

1597- 1599 

War with Kunhali (1598— ISOJ) (p. 2121. 
D. at Calicut on December 10, 1509. 

98 

1599—1604 

Capture of Kunhali’s stronghold (1600) 
(p. 213). 

09 

1604-1617 

Siege of Cranganoro (1604—1617) and trea- 
ties with the i)utch (1601 and 1608) and the 
English (1615) (p. 211). 

100 

1617- 1627 

Manavikrama. D. at Calicut on April 
10, 1627. 

101 

1627- 1630 


102 

1630—1637 


103 

1637—1648 

Manavikrama Tumpttrun^ihtf uncle 

ol the autlior ol the l\ rishnanalakam. (p. 
216) D. al Trichur ou November 28, 1648. 

104 

1648-1655 

Tiruvonam Tirmial (p. 215). D- al I'richur 
on August 20, 1C55- 

105 

1655—1658 

•Mauaveda, the author ol the Krishnanata- 
kain. P. at 'Tricliur ou Eebiuary 15, 1658 

(p. 216). 

106 

1668—1662 

Asvalt Itritiuil. The I’.Npulsion ol the Por- 
tuguese Iroui Cranganore 1 1 662 1 (p. 216). 
D. at Tiruvanchikkulam on August 5, 
1662. 

107 

1662—1666 

Purdiam Tirunal. The evpulsioii of the 
Portuguese Irora 'J<>chia ( 16o3) (p. 210). ll. 
al t'rikkavu ou June 5, 1666. 

108 

1666— 1668 

Wair w)lli the Dutch tp. 222). D. at 
Tiruvanchikkulam iu December 1668. 

109 

161)8 — 1671 

i’he destruction ol the Cberaman Sword 
(1670; (p. 223). 

110 

1671-.1684 

Utrntt III Timnil. Cessiou of Uhetvvai to 



the Dutch (1678) (p. 223). 

* 
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(1) (2) (3) 


111 1G84 — n06 Bharani Tininal, the terror of the Dutch. 

Two Maviakams (lfi94 and 1695) 
(pp. 224 ff.). 

112 1705— 171 1 Adoptions from Nileswarani (1706 and 1707) 

(p. 228) 

113 1711-1729 The. Dutch War (1715—1718) (p 228 ff.). 

114 1729—1741 Manavikrama. (p. 232). D. at Calicut on 

April 4, 1741. 

Second dynasty 

115 1741 — 174() (K. C.) (p. 233). D. at Trichur on February 

12, l7.Hi. 

IIG 174G— 17.j 8 (P. K ) The Dutch War (1753-1758). D. at 
Trichur on May 7.1758 (p. 234). 

117 1758 — 17GG (K. C.) Wars witli Tjavancore and Haidar 

(pli,23() iT I D.at Calicut on April 27,1766. 

118 1766—1788 ( P. K ) I ut Kunnattur. 

119 1788 — 1798 (P K j D. at Guruvayur on March 28 1 798. 

120 1798 - 1816 (P. K.) Agreement oi 1806 (p. 206.) 

121 1816—1825 (P. K ) JJrahmachari. 

122 1826 — 18z8 (P. C.) Kariasthuii I'ampurau 

123 1828 — 1845 (P. K.) Ettauetlan Tuinpuraii. 

124 1845—1848 (P. K.) 

123 1818—1856 (K. C.) Kuttunni alias Saktan Tampuran, 
the author ol the Keralachantrapariaod’- 
hatia (Mss). 

126 1856 - 1859 (R. C.) V’^alia Elian I'ainjiuriiti. 

127 1859 — 1868 (P. C.) Eitanellao Tampuran. 

128 1868 — 1892 (P. K.) Kulti Etlan alias Sir Mannrikrama 

Zamorin Mahararajah Bahadur, bl M. 11 
K. C. 8. J. The Zamoriu's Coib re founded 
(1877-1878.) 

129 1899 — 1900 (R. 0.) Cheria Kunhuniii Tainpurau. 

130 1900 (P. K.) Cheriyeltan Tampuran. 

131 1900—1904 (P. K ) Kulti Aiuiuamau Tauipurau. 

132 1904—1909 (P. K.) Uuui Auujan Taiupm an 

133 1909- 1912 (K. U.) Kunbi ^oujan Taiiipurau. 
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( 1 ) ( 2 ) 


(3) 


134 1912—1915 

136 1916—1928 

136 1928—1931 

137 1931—1937 

138 1937 


(P. C.) Vidvan Ettan Tampuran. The Zamo- 
rio’a Estate placed under the Court of 
Wards (1915). 

(P. C.) Kuttunni Tampuram, Maharajih 
Zamorin Maharajah Bahadur, who freely 
fed the fugitives from the rebel area during 
the Moplah Uebellion (1921 — 1921). llenJi- 
tion of the TDstate (1927). 

(P. C.) Anujan Kunhunni Tampuram, 

(K. C ) Cheviyauujan alias Mauavedan 
Hajah, Retired Diatrict Judge. Construction 
of the Guruvaryurappan Buildings at the 
Zamorin’rt College. 

(K. C.) The Ariyittuvalcha of Sri Mulain 
Tiruihil Kiiitieilan aUtrs, Manavikrama 
Zamorin Maharajah was colebraled 
with great [lomp and eclat at the Kilakke 
Kovilakain Palace at Kollakkal ou Soptem- 
her 7. ]i)')7 Publicaiiou of The Zamorins 
of Culir.ut ^ 1 9;fS). 
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